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1. BACKDROP FOR 
GREATNESS 



Cincinnati was already calling herself “The Queen City 
of the West” when Ann Ross was born there on November 17, 
1813. Her father, Richard Ross, was a Methodist preacher. Her 
mother, Elizabeth Taylor Ross, bore the title “class leader,” 
which entailed the double task of supervising classes of proba¬ 
tioners, giving care and instruction, as well as dealing with full- 
fledged members of the Methodist Church for facilitating the 
collection of church funds. Mr. and Mrs. Ross had left Penn¬ 
sylvania in the early 1800s in, answer to the first call of the West. 
Whether Ann’s two older brothers were born in Pennsylvania or 
in Cincinnati is a point of information lost to posterity. There 
were five children in the family: Joseph, Philip, Taylor, Ann, 
and Eunice. 1 

At the time of Ann’s birth, the country was just taking its first 
steps: ploughs were beginning to. break the gumbo of the Missis¬ 
sippi bottoms; Conestoga wagons were creaking along Indiana’s 
corduroy trails; every keelboat drifting down the Ohio with its 
deckload of children, chickens, and family wash wag to be broken 
up and rebuilt into a setder’s cabin; while out through Virginia 
was creeping a turnpike surfaced by the new bound^tone' method 
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invented in England by John Me Adam. America was in the 
b uildin g, and Cincinnati was youthfully important. 

Besides its pork-packing establishments, which were set up with 
small regard for the sensibilities of the community and which 
gave it the nickname “Porkopolis,” breweries and distilleries were 
adding a lucrative export, and pork had brought in the by¬ 
product industries of button-making and soap manufacture. 
Cincinnati was a river town, always harboring a floating popu¬ 
lation of roustabouts, gamblers, sharpers, and other questionable 
characters. Moreover, the slaughter-houses attracted a violent 
type of man. As a result, in the coffee-houses (glorified titles for 
barrooms and by Ann’s father called “doggeries”) lurked a mob, 
the more dreadful because it was often silently supported by in¬ 
dustrial and political powers. 

There was an aesthetic side, too, to Cincinnati, where houses 
were of brick and stone, built solidly for the future. The streets 
ran at right angles to each other and were wide and well paved. 
But in spite of schools, lawyers, doctors, a night watch, a volunteer 
fire department, hotels, and weekly mails by stage, steamboat, 
and post riders, Cincinnati at heart and in spirit was a frontier 
town built by pioneers. 2 Possibly through the contagion of ex¬ 
ample, Ann caught the pioneers’ spirit and courage, which she 
showed in a marked degree in later life. 

Long years after leaving Cincinnati, she could recall how, in 
the growing town, board piles afforded the best possible place 
for playing “hide-and-seek”—and unparalleled opportunities for 
falling and scraping one’s infant shins. She was the adventurous 
one of the group, her unspoken motto being “Excelsior,” her 
skull apparently being made of unbreakable material, and her 
arms and legs of India rubber. Winter, with snow-balling and 
coasting downhill, and long evenings before the open fire, popping 
com and roasting apples, was the delight of her childhood. A 
joyous remembrance was that of the making of ice cream for 
Saturday afternoon parties: snow, milk, sugar, and vanilla stirred 
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together and partaken of immediately after mixing—blissfully 
unaware that later generations would pronounce this mixture 
crowded with poisonous microbes. 

She remembered, too, that sometimes, as a child, she and her 
brothers might flit down the street over the spectral snow to a 
church different from her father’s and crowd in with the other 
children of the neighborhood to marvel at the lights and the 
home-made gilt star hanging over the altar. If her father dis¬ 
covered this treason, he was not too severe about it, secretly 
gratified, perhaps, that it supplied him an easy theme for a 
sermon, convicting the Catholics of their error; for he could 
prove beyond dispute that the primitive Christians never cele¬ 
brated Christmas with a crib, and, secondly, that Christ was 
not bom anywhere near the twenty-fifth of December. 8 It may 
have been this calculated, restrained attitude of her father that 
made Ann’s mother remark to her once when Ann had grown 
to young womanhood, “I doubt if your father ever had much 
religion, for I have never yet heard him shout.” And Ann, after 
she had become Mother Xavier, when telling of this saying of 
her mother’s, would add, “And I never felt any inclination to 
shout until after I had become a Catholic.” 4 

The father by long discourses drilled his children in dose 
listening and logical thinking, yet the man who could be so 
interminably dull in the pulpit was chief magician in the en¬ 
chantment which Ann fdt lay over her childhood home. He was 
at his best after the evening meeting, when he came home with 
nerves so taut he had to let himself “run down” before he could 
attempt to sleep. After such meetings, the children were allowed 
to stay up, and Pa spent a riotous hour with them, joking, 
laughing, and capering. 

Little is known of Ann’s early schooling. She seems to have 
read without being taught. She never heard that there was an al¬ 
phabet that had to be learned before one could read. She played 
with letter-blocks and picture books quite by herself, and presently 
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divined the relation between spoken and printed words. Thrilling 
two-line tales in large type with explanatory pictures proved the 
necessary missing link, and then with one intrepid leap of the 
mind she seemed to land in the heart of a book. There might be 
a few puzzles in it, a few questions to ask, but she could follow 
the story quickly enough. In this way, books grew to be a vital 
part of her life. Indeed, there was always plenty of time for 
reading in her early years. 

Life was by no means all play for an old-fashioned Ohio child 
in a Methodist home, but the idea never seemed to have dawned 
upon Ann that there was anything wearisome or obnoxious about 
work. Her childish duties and cares were as many and as diverse 
as her play, her enjoyments, and her later life would be. She 
“helped” in everything, and shared all the responsibilities of the 
household. That she took care of herself goes without saying, 
and she did more than that; she helped to take care of the other 
members of the family, regularly, faithfully, and without question. 

All this and much more was conducive to making her her 
father’s favorite, for she was amiable, sprightly, gentle, and 
refined, with a character marked by loyal sincerity. 

Small, never more than five feet, she was graceful in her 
movements, extremely attractive in appearance by reason of 
wide-set dark eyes that were always wells of thought. Her brow 
was broad and smooth; her cheeks, slightly hollowed below 
strong bones at the eyes; a well-shaped chin gave her an oval 
countenance. Her soft, warm, pale skin seemed touched with 
light, not flashing nor shining, but as though polished soft and 
then breathed on. Her luxuriant hair, black and fine, she wore 
in long natural curls dropping on either side from a middle part, 
a style becoming to her and made familiar by her English con¬ 
temporaries, Elizabeth Barrett Browning and George Eliot. Her 
mouth, of all her features, speaks, even today, from her photo¬ 
graphs, the purpose which in life she so eloquently expressed. 
Too large and firm a mouth for the accepted rosebud of the 
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day—humorous, sensitive, inscrutable; one could tell anything to 
the possessor of such a mouth and never know what response 
might be forthcoming, except that it would most certainly be 
wise, and shrewd, and worth hearing. All of this, coupled with 
charm and intelligence and humor, gave Ann an attraction that 
not only drew others to her, but held them fast. 5 

When she was fifteen, she became acquainted with Victoria 
Robinson, 6 a girl a few years older than herself and a convert 
to the Catholic Faith. Victoria was of a decided character, 
talented, prudent, and good. She asked Ann to accompany her, 
one day, to Benediction, and Ann went with her through 
curiosity, knowing nothing of Catholic devotions, even though 
she had been in Catholic churches when she was small. When 
she saw Victoria kneel, she felt impelled to do likewise, but no 
sooner had she done so than she burst into tears. Victoria could 
not but see Ann’s emotion, yet she wisely refrained from re¬ 
marking it when they left the church. 

This visit became known to the Rosses and they made no 
effort to hide their displeasure and told Ann that under no 
condition was she to repeat the offense. The bitterness of the 
father towards Catholicity was supported by the oldest son, 
Joseph; Ann’s mother, though not approving, said very little 
about the matter. During the year following this visit, Ann made 
inquiries of everyone she thought able to give her information 
about the Catholic belief and read with avidity the few books 
on the subject that she was fortunate enough to obtain. 7 These 
she enjoyed in her own room, sitting in her rocker, feeling much 
more at ease there than in the parlor with its horsehair furniture 
and artificial flowers under glass covers. It was there in her room 
that she studied as best she could the difference between Ca¬ 
tholicism and Methodism. 

Definite thoughts of a change in religious belief were shaping 
themselves. Unknown to herself, she was going through an ex¬ 
perience called conversion. Yet, when the thought of conversion 
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obtruded itself, she became confused, unaware that this divine 
attraction came, not by a conscious act of the will, but only as 
God’s free gift. At the same time she sensed a duty consciously 
to seek this divine Benefactor. 

About a year after her visit to the Catholic church with Vic¬ 
toria, Ann decided upon going to Mass. On that particular 
Sunday morning she was in a happy mood. Her eyes were 
brighter and her cheeks more flushed than usual. 

The celebrant of the Mass was the priest she had seen the 
previous year at Benediction. Ann knelt with Victoria and stood 
with Victoria; she felt coming over her the calm sweet sense of 
well-being. This first experience of peace was the fountainhead 
of a later steady devotion. The King of Heaven spread His tabl e 
that Sunday, but at the snowy cloth covering the altar r ailing 
there was no place for Ann; only the initiated could partake of 
the Sacred Feast. The sermon text had been “I call you not 
servants, but friends” (John 15:15). Wishfully, she felt the 
desire to “belong” and tears gathered in her dark eyes as her 
heart throbbed. She knew that something was changing 
within her. Never could she pick up the threads of the old life 
again; the very pattern would be different. 8 
_ After Mass, Ann complained to Victoria, “I am like an old 
piano, a piano in a closed house. There it stands, capable of 
music, but doomed to silence because no one touches the keys. 
Who put me in a closed house to gather dust?” 

“Why, Ann, I don’t understand; did something happen to 
offend you? Tell me, what is troubling you?” 

Oh, there s been no offense. It’s simply that I’m restless and 
disturbed-thoroughly dissatisfied.” 

“I really don’t understand, Ann .” 

“Never have I known a happy day since last year when I 
came here to a service with you. I just can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Do you mean you want to become a Catholic?” 

“Yes!” 
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Victoria was obviously as disturbed as Ann, as she continued, 
“Can you possibly be in earnest? Do you realize the difficulties, 
especially since your father is a preacher?" 

“That doesn’t matter. I’m determined to become a Catholic. 
Take me to whomever I should see, now, now before anything 
happens to prevent my joining the Church !’’ 9 

Victoria, with some trepidation, took Ann to the sacristy and 
introduced her to Father Mullen, the first priest to whom she had 
ever spoken.- His sharp old eyes took careful survey of her, noting 
the tear-stained face. With deep sympathy and understanding 
he listened to Ann tell her longings, her experiences, her efforts 
to become acquainted with the Faith. In turn, he questioned her, 
and, finding her fairly well instructed, placed her in the hands 
of a Sister Olympia 10 to be prepared for baptism . 11 In the course 
of a few weeks, she was baptised. Her reception into the Church 
was devoid of fanfare. Although her conversion was not ac¬ 
companied by the blinding light that struck Saul of Tarsus, 
through it she became one of the most Christ-minded women 
America ever produced. 

On the day of her baptism, shadows were deepening in the 
green hollows of lowland fields when she turned homeward. The 
silver-tinged coil of the river was bright; faint blue spirals of 
smoke rose from the chimneys as she thoughtfully and happily 
walked toward home. At the far end of the street was her father’s 
church, the church to which she had always gone, which had 
always smelled the same, of soap and water on the stones, of 
paint a bit, of old hymn books, of camphor from the best suits 
and dresses, of people, and of smoke from the wood in the stove. 
As thought pursued thought, Ann suddenly realized that never 
again would she be a member of that congregation; that part 
of her life was behind her. 

As she entered her father’s house, she felt a catch in her 
throat. She breathed heavily, so heavily that it distracted her 
father’s attention from the sermon he was working on at his 
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desk in the comer of the parlor. Without hesitation she ap¬ 
proached him. Magnetized by the urgency of her movement, 
he stopped his work and looked with unaccounting apprehension 
at his daughter. Never had he seen her so lovely, yet there was 
an unaccustomed agitation about her now. She began with her 
characteristic directness. 

“Father, this afternoon I was baptised." 

“Baptised?" 

“Yes, and now I am so very satisfied.” 

“Yes, Ann, I am sure. But I cannot quite follow your satis¬ 
faction to its source." 

“Today, I became a Catholic." 

There was no faltering, no change in the evenness of the voice 
that made the momentous announcement. Steadily she looked 
at her father, and, as she looked, she saw the storm gather. 

Richard Ross was a good man in his own way, true to every 
line of his own creed, constant in his devotion to his own ideas 
of salvation which never provided for an appeal to tradition, 
for submission to a unified, living, infallible authority whose 
mission was to teach, govern, and sanctify. Through a numbing 
sensation which took hold of him, he heard Ann’s voice as from 
a distance. 

“I felt that my life was so aimless, so empty; I want to do 
something for God and souls.” 

The sneering answer came promptly, “What can a woman 
do?" 

Like so many of his contemporaries, Richard Ross could not 
accept the fact that woman’s agency or inspiration would com¬ 
bine with many great works either as their inspiration or as their 
medium of accomplishment. 

“Father,” Ann said, as she leaned forward and laid a hand 
on his sleeve, “I had hoped you might be glad that I had found 
peace and contentment, and that you might be glad, and pleased, 
and proud of the prospect that is opening before me,” 
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“Glad, pleased, proud. 5 ’ He echoed her words heavily. Her 
hand might have been a shadow on his arm, for all the notice 
he took of it. “You have the effrontery to ask me to be glad, 
because you have chosen to cast your lot with the group that is 
most opposed to my ideas, my teachings . 55 

“But it is the greatest force upon earth ! 55 

“Ann, listen! Catholics stand for everything that I have spent 
the best years of my life trying to stamp out—superstition, idolatry, 
ignorance . 55 

Involuntarily his eyes turned to the sermon in his hand, to the 
Bible, to his family portraits in their heavy gold frames on the 
wall. How soon Ann’s likeness would be removed from among 
them as no longer being worthy of a place in the family group. 

“Never let me hear the name of that sect pass your lips again! 
This is my home, I am your father; my household is Method¬ 
ist ! 5512 

Ann looked at her father with one of those long* looks that 
holds a plea for understanding and sympathy. But her father 
was capable of neither. She turned to leave the room; at the 
door she stopped and looked once more at him as if to ask if 
all remembrance of his years of delight in her, his favorite child, 
had not softened this moment’s resentment. He sat at the desk, 
heavily immobile, not even raising his eyes to her. 

From that evening, her father’s house was no longer a haven 
of peace, but a cave of Aeolus, full of storm. From her position 
as the loved daughter of the house Ann had become an outcast. 
Her father insisted that she eat meat on Friday, and when she 
steadfastly refused to do his will, she was heaped with invectives 
and threatened with the wrath of God—but to no avail. Ann 
never touched meat on Friday . 18 

One Sunday, as she prepared to leave the house to hear Mass, 
her brother Joseph suddenly appeared at her doorway. Ann had 
become accustomed to being watched, looked at with sidewise 
glances, spoken to in rough terms, yet, through all the igno- 
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minious treatment she received, she remained calm and detached. 
Now, as she caught sight of Joseph watching her arrange her 
shawl over her shoulders, she momentarily stopped with a ques¬ 
tioning look. She rather sensed the import of his precipitate 
visit. 

“Quite dressed up, aren’t you!” 

“And you look nice, too, Joseph.” 

“Where, may I ask, might you be going in all your fine 
feathers?” 

Ann looked steadily at him. As she stood there she was the 
embodiment of womanliness—gentle in spite of her determination. 

“Where does one usually go on Sunday morning?” Her very 
coolness irritated Joseph the more. 

“To associate with your Catholic friends, I suppose.” 

“I am going to assist at the sacrifice of the Mass!” 

“You will, only over my dead body!” Saying this, he planted 
himself firmly and pugnaciously in her doorway. 

In relating this incident later, when Ann was Mother Xavier, 
she added, “Joseph was not only frightfully angry and excited, 
but I saw murder in his eye .” 14 

Ann removed her bonnet and shawl, placed her rocker side- 
wise, and, taking her prayerbook, turned her back on her brother 
and knelt down by the side of the chair to read the Mass prayers. 
These gave her comfort. . . . During the past months prayer 
had been her only solace in the daily suffering that had come 
to be her portion. She was glad and grateful that she had learned 
to pray. She felt that in the Catholic Faith she had something 
substantial to which to turn. She felt herself standing on solid 
rock, not on shifting sands; she had a religion she could believe 
with certitude. She had definitely grasped the revealed truth that 
the Babe of Bethlehem was the Incarnate God; she had no 
longer need to puzzle over conflicting views and work herself 
into a fever of unrest watching out for something better, for, 
in the very depth of her soul, she knew there was nothing better 
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She was, undoubtedly, ignorant of the finer points of dogma; 
she was incapable of verbally refuting all the attacks on the 
Faith which had come her way, but of certain fundamentals she 
was not ignorant. She believed, for instance, that truth is ob¬ 
jective, that it is unchanging, that it is one, that God is Supreme 
Truth. Being convinced of that, and regardless of her inability 
to answer intelligently all criticisms of her faith, she was happy 
in the blessings of peace, security, order, and truth which her 
conversion to Catholicism had brought her. 

During her times of trial, Ann’s brother Philip was inclined 
to befriend her, but fear of his older brother prevented active 
championship. 1 ® If he knew of Ann’s slipping from the house 
early in the morning before the family had risen, he never once 
revealed the fact. It was in those early morning visits and Masses 
that Ann grew to be a part of the religion she had embraced. 

The democracy of Catholicity was just as apparent in the 
growing town of Cincinnati over a hundred years ago as it is 
today. Ann, struggling to beat the sunrise on cold winter 
mornings, thrilled to find some few persons attending Mass 
while the rest of the world slept. On Sundays, there at Mass, 
she found people from every walk of life—the rich, those in 
moderate circumstances, and those poor who are characterized 
by their impoverished respectability. The old and young, dull- 
witted and mentally brilliant were all there; those admired as 
well as those ignored by the outside world rubbed shoulders, 
knelt together at the altar rail, and worshipped as one. To her, 
it was a consoling experience the first time she became aware 
of it. As the communion rail filled with devout men and wo¬ 
men, reverent in the reception of the divine Eucharistic food for 
their souls, her joy and gratitude were overflowing for having 
been led to the Faith. The Church became a spiritual home 
to her. 

And with her strengthening faith came deeper devotion and 
more intense longing to accomplish something she could not yet 
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name. Leaving behind one’s former non-Catholic life is but one 
side of a convert’s experience; the other side consists not only of 
one’s acceptance of Catholic truth, but also of the process of 
growth within the new life which now begins. 

From time to time Victoria Robinson and Ann spent after¬ 
noons together, and it was during these chats that Victoria spoke 
feelingly of religious life as lived in a community. Ann was at¬ 
tracted and asked questions until she felt that she, too, could 
live such a life, consecrated entirely to God and caring for the 
orphaned, the poor, the sick, the ignorant. Victoria, one day, 
told Ann that her decision was made. She had deliberated for 
more than a year and had now decided to enter the community 
known as the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky. Ann’s 
desire found what it was seeking. Having withstood a real 
persecution as the price to be paid for her faith, she felt that 
now, with God’s help, every effort of her father and brother to 
break her strong will could be overcome. 

The day after her visit with Victoria, she arose early and 
heard Mass without the family ever knowing she was up. As 
she returned home, the river flowed in sluggish brown under 
its bridges, and the old buildings on either bank were as'drab 
as the blowing smoke from their chimneys. Only sodden figures 
under the domes of umbrellas or splashing horses and the' vehicles 
they drew moved on the wet streets. A portentous thing pressed 
upon her like the consciousness of an inescapable duty to which 
she was unequal; one which she had neither sought nor could 
avoid. She tried to think of utterly different things—the clean 
modest kitchen with the floor she had scrubbed yesterday, the 
window plants, the pink geranium that needed repotting. She 
tried to fill her mind with thoughts of the mending that needed 
to be done, and of the care that her pet dog should have. All 
was worse than useless. Only one thing could she do, and that 
she must do at once. 

It was toward the end of July, 1832, that Victoria and Ann 
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had a last visit. The next day Victoria would go by boat to 
Louisville and then to Nazareth, Kentucky, by stage. All her 
arrangements were made, all her good-byes had been said, ex¬ 
cept those that are kept until the very last, feeling that postpone¬ 
ment of them makes them less hard. Ann felt a great void 
opening at the prospect of losing Victoria for a time, but it was 
to be for a time only she assured herself. It was then she told 
Victoria that her mind, too, was set upon Nazareth and that she 
had already sought and had been granted admission there. Her 
going would be hard to accomplish, but at Nazareth they would 
meet again. Victoria, though rejoicing in the prospect, was 
apprehensive. She knew the difficulties that awaited Ann in 
even broaching the subject to her parents, but the next morning 
saw her serene and confident on her way to the boat. Ann 
watched her as she stepped lightly up the gangplank, accom¬ 
panied by her father and mother. 16 

Ann was pensive as she walked home through the growing 
Cincinnati, America’s first boom town. She was almost unaware 
of the bustle and noise going on around her as she walked toward 
Walnut Hill. The South, by this time, had entered that glittering 
era of cotton-growing prosperity that whitened her states with 
the columned chateaux of slave-owning proprietors, and Cincin¬ 
nati was a watery crossroad when waterways bore the bulk of 
all traffic for the openhanded kingdom of slave-grown cotton. 17 

But Ann’s thoughts were not of the city, nor its progress, nor 
the reason for its progress. Deeper thoughts filled her mind upon 
which occasionally broke the raucous laughter of whites or blacks 
as they traded and bargained or exchanged quips; and Ann, 
having endured two years of the serious melancholic atmosphere 
of her home, toyed with the thought that laughter is foolish to 
think about but good to have. 

The sun was high in the sky and she was hot and tired from 
her walk to the wharf, but, with that determination natural to 
her, she approached her father as he sat again at his desk in 
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the parlor. How vivid was the remembrance of that evening of 
her baptism when she had looked for a happy welcome in this 
room, and how intense the sufferings she had undergone as a 
result of her act. Now, duty obliged her to tell her father of her 
resolve to become a religious. Her words were few and simple. 

“Father, I have just been down to see Victoria off to Louis¬ 
ville. From there she goes to Nazareth, Kentucky.” 

“I never heard of the place; are you sure it exists?” 

“Yes, Father, and that is where I want to go.” 

“What’s going on there? More fanaticism?” 

“I plan to become a Sister of Charity. I have sought advice, 
and I have been encouraged to go, and that is where I can 
begin.” 

Richard Ross 3 mounting anger had the speed and power of 
leashed lightning. One of his other selves called down from the 
attic of his mind where dark things brood. The hatred, enmity, 
greed, envy, fear, suspicion, and jealousy of all existence seemed 
to gather impetus with his every look and word. 

But Ann’s was a deep moral force, a high purity of mind and 
conscience. She was strengthened by the thoughts and sufferings 
of the past few years. Her spirit was well trained to meet the 
fiery onset. 

“First you must join the sect. Then, that not being enough, 
you must hide yourself, your beauty, your youth, your talents, 
in one of their nunneries! Such thoughts and actions!” 

Ann winced under the lashing tongue. “Can I help it if my 
thoughts and actions are not identical with yours?” 

“You can help giving this last insult to me!” 

Father ” but no words would come. There was mute appeal 
in the brown eyes, but her father did not heed the appeal. Then 
she spoke in the firmly soothing tone she would have used to 
quiet an overexcited child. 

“This helps me to understand myself. I feel sometimes like 
those silhouettes that artists cut from black paper and paste on 
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white cards—just the outline of a person standing against 
nothing. Don’t let me be like that all my life. Please, let me go.” 

“You wrench my heart with every word.” His emotional 
struggle was evident. 

Ann sighed uneasily as she watched him. Her voice had 
grown low and vibrant as she forced herself to put the last 
question. 

“You wish my happiness?” 

Her father roused himself and leaned toward her. His gaunt 
grayish face was only an arm’s length from hers, and his ex¬ 
pression had sharpened into a hard malevolent stare. 

“My name is yours; you wish to rid yourself even of that. The 
very name I gave you when first you saw life you would give up. 
Doing that you forfeit all right to my home. But no! You may 
not go to those nuns!” 

“God has given me a vocation, Father. A call has come to 
me to work for Him; I must answer that call. I must go.” And 
there was no mistaking the determination in her tone. 

“You shall not!” 

“Father, I will go!” (Clearly, Ann had inherited some of her 
father’s self-will.) “But let us part with friendly feelings, with 
kindness in our hearts for each other, with the assurance that 
wc still have each other.” 

No other word did her father speak. Ann looked unusually 
tall in the dim room, and her face took on a pallor from the 
strain and heat of the interview that gave it the strength and 
color of a marble bust. Seeing the futility of further words, she 
looked long at her father and prayed silently. She moved to the 
door, and, though her father’s eyes followed her, he did not 
rise from his chair. Ann turned as she reached the door, then 
gathering up her skirt and blinded with tears, ran up the stairs. 18 

When mealtime came, none of the family took cognizance of 
her. She went about clearing the table as she always had done, 
but she sensed that her father had discussed the event with her 
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mother. Yet, nothing was said to Ann. That evening the neigh¬ 
bors must have known, judging from the amount of talk that 
went on—and the neighbors we always have with us. 

Ann had been straightforward in her self-questioning and in 
seeking advice; she had gone forth on a lonely voyage of dis¬ 
covery. She reasoned that it was not effrontery and egotism. 
She was aware that to her had been given the inestimable gift 
of a religious vocation and in return she must give all. 

In early August she made her decision. She had found a 
predicament to be solved. Other people could go forth openly 
in plain sight into the world of experience to do well or poorly; 
she would go forth unseen, seeking in quiet and in work the 
greater good. She sought the substantial in service to her Maker. 
If her parents would not consent, she would become a Sister of 
Charity without their consent. 19 

That night was soft with rain. Quiedy, Ann packed in her 
telescope her belongings that she felt might be of some use to 
her. Early in the morning she carried the satchel with her to 
Mass. “That’s that,” she told herself, feeling her way down the 
dark well of the staircase. “My only bridge is burned behind 
me. From now on I must build my own bridges or drown.” 

After Mass she walked to meet her future as if Spring itself 
were at her heels. Her talk with her father she tried to forget. 
His words had shaken her, and she regretted the turn the inter¬ 
view had taken, but that could not deter her. God’s will was 
clear and with whole-heartedness she was following it. She felt 
equal to anything that morning. She must walk the difficult path 
alone. 

Stepping up to the ticket window at the wharf, she purchased 
the passage that would take her by boat the 130 miles to Louis¬ 
ville. 

She was full of a lively interest in the happenings about her 
and in her traveling companions, and she had learned long 
before this how to conduct herself when alone. “Ah, well,” she 
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thought as her shoulders lifted, perhaps rebelliously but more 
likely courageously, under the shawl that covered her plain 
dress, “this action of mine will in time bring its own reconcilia- 
tion. God has called me; I cannot do otherwise. 5320 

Intermixed with these serious thoughts were occasional mo¬ 
ments of conversation with the other passengers. In the after¬ 
years she used to enjoy telling how the captain bent awkward 
efforts to be entertaining, pointing out the place where a few 
yeans earlier a boat had run on a snag and sunk, losing all 
baggage and some lives. At another point, he mentioned that a 
boat had met a like fate, with only ten or fifteen lives lost, as 
those in the cabin were saved when it floated off and did not 
sink. 21 

All this helped to make the time pass unnoticed; it was already 
dark when the boat reached Louisville. Immediately, Ann sought 
the time of the stages for Nazareth and, being assured of ac¬ 
commodations in one the next morning, she walked to the St. 
Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, next to the old St. Louis Church, 
which has long since been superseded by the Cathedral of the 
Assumption. How little she then thought that in less than eight 
years she would be the superior of this same home for orphans. 
Mother Catherine Spalding, who had opened the orphanage 
the year before for children bereaved of their parents by the 
cholera epidemic, 22 received Ann most cordially. 

Here, with the Sisters, Ann felt a perfect peace and security. 
In tranquility, she sat down and wrote a letter to her parents, 
telling them where she was and what her intentions were, as¬ 
suring them of her high esteem for them in their parental ca¬ 
pacity, and asking them to pardon whatever sorrow her actions 
might cause them. Yet, she firmly maintained that for her there 
could be no other existence, she felt the overpowering claims of 
vocation so strongly. 

A night’s refreshing rest gave her cheek a glow and her eye 
a brightness that made her most attractive as she expressed her 
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thanks the next morning to the Sisters for their hospitality and 
told them good-bye until she should see them again, herself one 
of their community. With buoyancy she walked to catch the 
stage, and within an hour she was on the final lap of her trip to 
Nazareth. Uneventful as this was, she enjoyed the passing scenery 
of the Kentucky countryside with its rolling bluegrass hills and 
winding turnpike. Seven hours of riding brought lengthening 
shadows to the afternoon before she reached the end of her 
journey—weary, but filled with the idea that “only the Master 
shall praise us and only the Master shall blame.” 

When the stage stopped at the door of the Mother House, 
Ann alighted, paid the fare, and was admitted at the main 
entrance with the wrought-iron porch trimmings by the portress, 
whose gracious cordiality won Ann’s heart and made her feel 
one with the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. The date was 
August 22, 1832“ 
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2. “ONE THING I HAVE 
ASKED-” 


AS SHE STEPPED OVER THE THRESHOLD OF THE MOTHER HOUSE 
of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, neither sense of fear nor 
strange exaltation crossed her mind. Ann Ross was being led, a 
willing follower, to some great untried destiny. What it was to 
be she did not know. She was content to feel that she was 
cooperating in every way she could. 

The scene changes now. Up to this moment her life had been 
as simple, as free from adventures, as uneventful as a girl’s life 
could be. If nothing had occurred to alter it, she might have 
continued to be a rather lively versatile young person of uncata¬ 
logued tendencies. Her potentialities were unknown to others, 
whatever she felt within herself. What she sought was a work 
or a calling in which life would yield its maximum possibilities, 
bringing into fullest play latent faculties—supernatural, rational, 
physical. 

She had never complained about the loss of friends and com¬ 
panionship which her conversion to Catholicity had brought 
her. But it must have been very hard for her to leave the old 
environment and come to live as she did among strangers. The 
Catholic Faith draws its chosen in many and varied ways. For 
Ann, the path led through suffering, but she accepted it all 
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willingly, even joyfully, and certainly with tranquility. 

The evening of her arrival at Nazareth she was received into 
the novitiate, and, as was the custom at that time, she received 
a rdigious name as a postulant. She would be known as Sister 
Xavier. In various documents her name is spelled Xavia} On 
the flyleaf of an old Classical French Reader of Prose and Po¬ 
etry, in her own handwriting, appears “La Soeur Xavia.” 2 To 
her, the name Xavier was strange; she knew nothing of the 
great Apostle of the Indies, whose generosity she would later 
imitate and exemplify in her own life. 

Her first evening in the novitiate began with recreation for 
supper-recreation because there was a new postulant. The joy¬ 
ousness of the novices and other postulants left no misgivings in 
her heart, if there ever had been any, about the deep-rooted 
happiness that religious life develops. The meal was frugal, very 
frugal, but the food was good and satisfying, and the conversa¬ 
tion was wholesome and satisfying, too. 

Before the supper was over, Sister Xavier had learned the 
early history of the community in which she was seeking mem¬ 
bership. She learned how Betsy Welles and Caroline Carrico 
had begun, in a log cabin in 1812, under the direction of Bishop 
Flaget and Father David, the organization that was now begin¬ 
ning to flourish and spread and feel competent to undertake 
greater and ever greater things for the glory of God. Up to this 
time she had not heard that Catherine Spalding had joined 
Betsy and Caroline at Old Nazareth’s log cabin, had been in¬ 
structed by Bishop Flaget and Father David, and later had 
been elected head of the growing group of young women. 

By the end of the meal, Ann had a fair idea of how humble 
Nazareth’s beginning had been. Long years afterward she re¬ 
called that it was at this supper she heard that the Sisters be¬ 
cause of their poverty, had walked barefoot three miles to Bards- 
town to hear Mass, carrying their shoes to save them, putting 
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them on only when reaching the outskirts of the town. Not yet 
had the young community begun to teach; they grew flax and 
spun it into cloth to support themselves and the few orphans 
for whom they were caring. All their time was spent in manual 
labor in order to live, and in acquiring some education in order 
later to teach. It was not until this little group of young women 
from the rural districts had been sufficiently instructed that 
Bishop Flaget permitted them to start teaching. He had per¬ 
sonally undertaken their instruction and was gratified with the 
results. 8 

Bishop Flaget and Father David were Sulpicians well able 
to train Mother Catherine Spalding and her companions, who 
in turn were able to educate their followers, always adhering to 
the original dictum: learning was to be more solid than bril¬ 
liant. This tradition influenced Sister Xavier’s training, and 
when she founded her community she embodied it in her rules. 

The day after Ann’s arrival at Nazareth found her in the 
chapel among the first, having risen at the sound of the bell at 
4:30 in the morning. To her, the community morning prayers 
and meditation, followed by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
were the greatest of privileges, and when the members of the 
Novitiate and professed of the community filed out of the chapel 
in silence to go to the refectory for their meager breakfast in 
silence, she appeared as recollected as if the religious life had 
been hers for numerous years. Through the day she followed 
the routine of the aspirant to community life. The time of adora¬ 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament was used earnestly and seemed 
too short for her expressions of praise and thanksgiving. The in¬ 
struction of the novices by Father David was to her spiritual 
joy; she pondered his words, revolving them in her mind as she 
pursued the alloted tasks of the day. And this practice continued 
during the time of her probationship. 

As a postulant and as a novice, Sister Xavier was instructed 
by Sister Ellen O’Connell, a refined, educated Southern girl, 
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a member of the Nazareth community since 1814, who spoke 
with such fluent ease and elegance that she was chosen to in¬ 
struct the young members. Not only was she well read and fa¬ 
miliar with the best literature, but she was also a mathematician, 
and drew and painted in water colors sufficiently well for the 
needs of her time and occupations. She had the art of putting 
her lessons within the grasp of her students; her firmness, steadi¬ 
ness, and self-command in the directing of work won her the 
respect of others. One of her ideals held up to the young Sisters 
was to gain force through a great and noble character; there 
was to be nothing mean, little, or hidden; there was to be de¬ 
votedness in promoting the improvement of students; all this 
would give the teachers the necessary ascendancy. 

Sister Ellen’s humility and simplicity were often the first 
traits noticed by her pupils. These traits, as well as her com¬ 
plete identity with the community, made her a religious teacher 
worthy of imitation. Her method, indeed, was her own. As soon 
as they were able, she wished the younger Sisters to learn by 
experience; little classes with a modicum of responsibility were 
given to each, and she watched at a distance, never interfering, 
seldom appearing where the young Sister was at work. When 
the day was over, her “Well, dear Sister, how did you get 
along?” was encouragement to relate what had happened and, 
perhaps, to unburden the mind. 

Then, Sister Ellen was always ready with advice. Her train¬ 
ing required the Sisters to be firm, dignified, prudent, punctual, 
and devoted to duty, and this training made the overly timid 
become self-confident teachers. 

One Sister trained at this time frequently joked about her 
first teaching experience. Her classroom had a door with a glass 
panel past which Sister Ellen frequently walked, never appear¬ 
ing to look in; yet this Sister felt that Sister Ellen saw every¬ 
thing. This kept her on her guard and led her to remark, “That 
glass door was not pleasant, but it was wholesome, indeed 
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Such training was not without its effect upon Sister Xavier, 
who progressed quickly in both spiritual and secular learning. 
Particularly was she impressed with Sister Ellen’s advice re¬ 
garding the reading of novels, for she reiterated the same senti¬ 
ments in her own instructions later in her life. 

Novels lead young girls into an enchanted country, and 
open to their view an imaginable world full of inviolable 
friendships, attachments, prodigies, and visionary joys such 
as never will be realized in common life. The romantic turn 
they create indisposes for everything that is rational or sub¬ 
stantial. 

They corrupt all principle and fortitude; they unnerve, 
to substitute in the place of good sense a sickly sensibility 
that cannot relish common blessings, common thin gs; that 
is continually wounded with its own fancies and ever ready 
to expire with the fading roses and aromatic balms. 

Refinement, similarity of feeling, sympathy, sentiment, 
involuntary friendships—these are some of the delicately 
spun words often employed to set aside the “vulgar 
shackles” of conscience and every social ideal and moral 
obligation. Some fine, splendid idea has often furnished a 
flimsy covering for indiscretions most unpardonable, and 
exposed the character of many a young female to sin g ular 
humiliations/ • 

These salutary lessons of Sister Ellen, together with the in¬ 
structions of Bishop Flaget and Father David in Christian Doc¬ 
trine, French, and music, and coupled with the manual work 
necessary for the maintenance of the institution, made the 
months between August and February pass unnoticed. 

Christmas 1832 had come and gone; New Year’s 1833 came 
in cold and raw; and then, February! For Sister Xavier, the 
little convert postulant, the month held much. In the Notes of 
the Council Meeting for February 19, 1833, is the entry: 
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The Council accepted Sister Constantia Robinson (Vic¬ 
toria Robinson) and Sister Xavier Ross (Ann Ross) for 
the habit and resolved that they take the habit on the 24th 
inst. 

(Signed) Bishop David, Superior of Nazareth 
Mother Frances Gardinier 
Sister Joanna Lewis 
Sister Anastasia Luckett 

Note: This was the last council meeting presided over 
by Bishop David, who was the real founder and first su¬ 
perior of Nazareth. 6 

After months of waiting, February 24 brought the coveted 
garb of the religious to Ann Ross and her friend, Victoria 
Robinson. Sister Xavier, with black curls gone, but with the 
same spa rklin g brown eyes looking out from under the white 
cap, may have been less captivating in appearance, but she 
was none the less attractive. There was something compelling 
about her that obliged the casual observer to closer scrutiny. 
Happiness radiated from her every movement, her every ex¬ 
pression. She was content. 

Whether she heard from her parents during her first six 
months at Nazareth is not known. That she wrote at rather 
regular intervals is quite certain, for, although vocation is a 
powerful grace, it does not remove from the heart natural af¬ 
fections; on the contrary, these are intensified by purification 
in the love of God. Sister Xavier had in the fullest sense and 
under the most trying conditions left father, mother, home, 
friends. She made a sacrifice which only those can fully under¬ 
stand who have known the pangs of such parting; for her, this 
was the price asked by the Heavenly Bridegroom for the ines¬ 
timable gift of religious vocation. 

She had not been a novice very long, however, when one day 
she was called to the parlor. Her joy was made poignant by the 
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thought that at last her mother and father had forgiven her and 
had come to see her habited as a Sister of Charity. But how 
fleeting was the thought. Scarcely had she stepped into the par¬ 
lor when her mother rushed toward her screaming in tears: 
“Oh, my disfigured child!” 

The smile of welcome died on Sister Xavier’s lips as she 
looked from one parent to the other, utterly bewildered. Con¬ 
fidence returned to her soul as her father drew closer to her, 
but that confidence was short-lived, for his tone was cutting, 
and his gestures rude as he ordered: “Take off that hideous 
little cap !” 7 at the same time removing it himself. His grief and 
passion were out of control when he saw that his daughter no 
longer possessed her long black ringlets, and his condemnation 
broke forth in extravagant denunciation.There Ann stood, in 
the middle of the floor, wearing her habit but bereft of her cap, 
her mother and father scolding and berating her for any chance 
passerby to hear. 

Outwardly, Sister Xavier remained calm, asked for the re¬ 
turn of her headgear, and tried to induce friendly feelings. 
But all to no avail. A few moments of awkward silence were 
broken by her father’s voice in harsh, unfeeling tones: “Come 
on, get changed, we’re leaving immediately.” No answer from 
Aim. Her mother, with a face starched with disapproval, walked 
over to a chair in the comer of the room. With fingers that 
showed determination in their every movement, she untied the 
package she had brought and held out to Ann a dress, shawl, 
and bonnet that had the appearance of thoughtful selection. 
Sister Xavier stared at the garments in her mother’s hands and 
into her mother’s face, as she heard without exactly being aware 
that she was comprehending: 

“These are for you. We intend that you put them on at once, 
for we are catching the stage back to Louisville this after¬ 
noon. . . . Move, child! Don’t stand there gaping at me. I’m 
your mother, and I have come here with your father to take 
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you home. You are ours. Whatever notions you have about sac¬ 
rificing yourself in a nunnery must give way to our better judg¬ 
ment!” 

Still Sister Xavier stood immobile. Then, with lightning speed, 
she darted from the room. In a flash, she was in Mother Frances’ 
room, tears rolling down her cheeks, incoherently relating every 
act and word of her parents. Mother Frances became appre¬ 
hensive as the novice’s story unfolded. Immediately, her deci¬ 
sion was reached. Their horse and buggy must be hitched up 
at once. Then she, with Sister Xavier beside her, drove to Bards- 
town to consult with Bishop Flaget. The silence of that trip was 
more telling than any conversation could be. Bishop Flaget lis¬ 
tened thoughtfully to the account of what had happened, and 
his answer pierced as he said reluctantly, “My little Sister 
Xavier, you are under age, so you are compelled to return with 
your parents.” 

Sobs filled that clerical living room. A deep paternal solici¬ 
tude was perceptible in the Bishop’s endeavor to console: “If 
God wants you to serve Him as a Sister of Charity, He will pro¬ 
vide the means for you to do so.” 8 Still, not a word from Sister 
Xavier. Mother Frances was compassionate and concerned; 
she had admired and loved the cheerful novice with whom she 
must now part. At last, Sister Xavier looked up and with tears 
in eyes and voice asked pathetically, “Your blessing. Bishop?” 

No word was spoken on the way back to Nazareth, yet there 
was perfect understanding. As the buggy approached the Mother 
House, Sister Xavier looked about her with intense longing and 
hunger in her expression, as if to impress upon her memory 
every blade of grass, every leaf. As the horse stopped at the door, 
Mother Frances laid her hand on the novice’s and whispered, 
“Courage! In God’s own time you will find out what is to be 
done. If He shows the way to come back to Nazareth, you will 
always be welcome. Trust Him!” 

Sister Xavier changed her habit for the outfit her mother 
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had brought, while Mother Frances spoke with her parents, and 
then Mr. and Mrs. Ross, with their recovered treasure, left 
Nazareth as soon as possible for Louisville, there to take a boat 
to Cincinnati. 

At the wharf in Louisville, as Mr. Ross was buying his tickets, 
the captain approached him saying, “Do you know that cholera 
is raging along the river? Five of my passengers died on the trip 
from New Orleans to this place.” Mr. Ross looked at him, frus¬ 
trated. Turning to his wife and daughter, he repeated the cap¬ 
tain’s words and decided to take them immediately to the Galt 
House, where they were in the habit of stopping. 

After securing accommodations there, he left Ann and her 
mother, while he looked after some business matters in the city. 
As they crossed the lobby preparatory to going to their rooms, 
they met a lady whose acquaintance Mrs. Ross had made pre¬ 
vious to her trip to Nazareth. When she saw Ann looking so 
grief-stricken, she could not refrain from remarking it and said, 
“Dear Mrs. Ross, isn’t it a pity to pluck this young flower from 
the hand of God?” 

Now, Mrs. Ross was deeply moved, for she too loved and 
feared God in her own way. Ann, with her customary quick 
perception, seeing the deep impression the words of the lady 
made upon her mother, said when they were in their room alone, 
“How can you see me suffer so and make no effort to make me 
happy?” 

Her mother’s reply was like blinding sunlight bursting through 
a leaden sky. “Well, Ann, my dear child, if you can get away, 
you may go with my blessing.” 

Affectionately kissing her mother, Ann left the room, ran 
down the stairs, hurried across the lobby and out of the hotel, 
fearful every moment of meeting her father. She did not stop 
until she reached the top of Jefferson Street, where the Infir¬ 
mary of the Sisters of Charity stood, and where Mother Cath¬ 
erine Spalding again received her graciously and kindly. 
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No attempt was again made by her father to take her from 
Nazareth. Once, three years after his attempt to bring her home, 
she received from him a letter filled with reproaches. She also 
received a lock of gray hair with the words, “You have done 
this.” An added sorrow for Sister Xavier. The last time she had 
seen him, his hair was as dark as her own. Never did she re¬ 
ceive from him another line; he never forgave her. All this was 
extreme torture for her as she loved her father very dearly.* 
The length of her parents 9 life is not known, but, while her 
mother lived, Sister Xavier received letters from her, kind and 
sympathetic, rich in home news. 

After this interruption of her novitiate, Sister Xavier con¬ 
tinued her life as a novice. She was exact in the observance of 
the rule, showed much spiritual progress, worked diligently at 
her studies and at her manual employment, exhibited kindli¬ 
ness and amiability toward all, and was a general favorite and 
recognized leader. Her greatest delight in study centered in the 
conferences of Bishop David, who by this time had succeeded 
Bishop Flaget. Many years later, she could quote his words and 
embody his instructions in hers. Often she said, as he did: 

If you meet with crosses, the Savior will give you the 
strength to carry them. 

We are too apt to make our contentment depend on our 
external situation, and on that account we are often dis¬ 
appointed. 

Our happiness, both here and hereafter, depends upon 
our union with God, which makes us according to the 
words of our Divine Savior in the gospel “Enter into the 
joy of the Lord.” 

But union supposes that His Holy Will is ours and that 
love makes us embrace it willingly. 10 
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3. VOVEO 


Perceptibly, winter was slipping into spring. Pussy wil- 
lows were fuzzy and gray on their slender branches, and the 
silver green leaves of willows fluttered against their red and yel¬ 
low stalks like captive butterflies. It was March, 1834, and the 
rolling hillsides of Kentucky were taking on a carpeting of deep 
emerald. The annual rebirth of nature was palpable on every 
hand. 

The morning of March 25, the Angelus bell in the chapel 
at Nazareth made a joyful clangor that filled Sister Xavier with 
eager happiness. She blessed herself with more than usual de¬ 
votion and with more than usual emphasis gave the response: 
“Be it done unto me according to Thy Word.” 

This was the morning of her vow day; 1 her novitiate was at 
an end; her life would continue as a professed member of the 
Order. She was tranquilly happy and looked forward with ea¬ 
gerness to the future. The last nineteen months had held much 
joy and peace. As she reviewed them now in the anticipatory 
light of her vows, she felt that she had, month by month, en¬ 
joyed something of which she was not aware at the time. 

She had liked waiting on table in the refectory and then eat¬ 
ing at second table while listening to reading, although now 
she recalled that many times she would have preferred recrea¬ 
tion. Carrying water from the well for cooking, dish-washing, 
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laundry purposes, and the other dozens of household uses had 
never seemed too hard. Chores in the dairy were always more 
play than work. It had been fun at any time to enter the 
kitchen. Something was always going on there—soup simmering 
on the back of the stove, bread turning golden brown in the 
oven. She had liked helping to make great quantities of bread 
and learning to chum butter, yet she admitted her thoughts 
were often on neither bread nor butter. Best of all, she had en¬ 
joyed the busy days on the farm, pulling out weeds, tying up 
tomato plants, feeding the chickens, and collecting eggs. The 
call of the bell to Adoration during the morning had been a 
pleasant interruption of pleasant occupation, once she learned 
the scheme of these interruptions—and it had not taken her long 
to learn. She thought now of the time her mistress of novices 
had asked her if milking was hard work and she had replied, 
“Pretty hard, but Fm learning how.” And when housecleaning 
days tired her so that she slept through meditation and she was 
asked, “Do you like housecleaning?” she had said, “It’s awfully 
hard work.” Then, to the mistress 5 question, “Why do you go 
at it so hard?” she had replied, “To get through sooner.” 

Looking back now, she wondered why she had wanted to be 
finished with a task almost as soon as it was started. But that 
was the way it had been until the time her mistress had said, 
“Sister, why are you here?” 

Immediately she had replied, “To glorify God. 55 

“Can you do that by work?” 

“Why, yes, I think so, 55 was the answer. 

“You are right. Sister, provided the work is done well and 
cheerfully, in a manner that can be offered to God as worthy 
of Him. If you try to keep this in mind you will find that some 
joy comes even into dishwashing and candlemaking. 55 

From that conversation on, work had taken on a different 
aspect; it had assumed color, tone, dignity. 

But at the same time that Sister Xavier reviewed so benignly 
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novitiate days and duties, she was aware that trials, too, had 
been part of those days. There had been times when the com¬ 
mand, “Possess your soul in peace and true h umili ty,” had 
seemed to her an impossible counsel of perfection. There had 
been occasions when the thought of home called so imperiously 
that it was all but impossible not to go back, days when she 
felt completely and totally frustrated. The fact is, she would 
have been more than human if many little things had not 
grated on her and irritated her. 

The aim of her life became clearer day by day, but the em¬ 
bodiment of that aim in deed was not always easy. Again and 
again the truth of the saying of St. John Berchmans was brought 
home to her that the hardest of all mortifications is community 
life. Yet, the taking of her vows was the summation of her 
longings, and with her vows she embraced all that community 
life held out to her in the agreeable and disagreeable. 

No record is extant to indicate what the next year and eleven 
months held for her, but apparently she remained at the Mother 
House at Nazareth. On February 24, 1836, the Community 
Council resolved that she become a teacher in the Orphan Asy¬ 
lum, Louisville. 2 This was part of the new infirmary at the up¬ 
per end of Jefferson Street. Her dearest hopes were realized; 
she could work with and for those who had no one to care for 
them. She delighted in this assignment; she loved teaching the 
girls, nursing them through the diseases of childhood, “mother¬ 
ing” them, sewing and mending for them. Not much had to be 
done to their uniforms once they were made, save to take out 
tucks and let down hems according to the stretching and length¬ 
ening of infant legs. No variety in sleeves or change in silhou¬ 
ette complicated the sewing. A frock was not replaced at very 
frequent intervals, either; it was worn until it was definitely so 
shabby that it was no longer capable of being mended. 

But keeping those uniforms neat and clean was a real pleasure 
to Sister Xavier. She gloried in seeing the girls in them with 



ruffled pinafores, faces lustrous from scrubbing, and hair well 
combed. Little variation was discernible in hair styles in that 
day; long hair was braided in pigtails; short hair was brushed 
back under a round comb, revealing, without any compunction, 
a Websterian brow, glowing and shiny. 

During one of these years at the orphanage, Sister Xavier 
must have met and entertained Mother Theodore Guerin then 
en route to establish the Providence Foundation of the now well- 
known St. MaryVof-the-Woods in Vigo County, Indiana. In 
October, 1840, she passed through Louisville, staying overnight 
at the orphanage of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. Of this 
visit Mother Guerin wrote: “Here we were compensated for 
the hardships we had to endure, by the kindness of the Sisters, 
although they seem to be in great poverty. 558 

The Sisters were, indeed, very poor and felt keenly the ef¬ 
fects of actual poverty. Some think of the South only as silver 
moss, fried chicken, azaleas, and watermelon. But the pioneer¬ 
ing Sisters saw, too, poor homes, starvation, pellagra, and only 
the slightest of clothing for many during the cold of winter. And 
Kentucky winters can be very severe. Yet, during cold weather 
the Sisters did not think of having fires in their dormitories, 
nor in the community room until after supper, when as many 
as were not on active duty with the children gathered there for 
an hour of recreation and relaxation—sewing, knitting, and 
mending as they cheerfully conversed and enjoyed each other’s 
company. Sister Xavier’s general good humor, some of her con¬ 
temporaries said, gave life and joy to these periods of recreation. 

But the five years at Louisville took a toll of her. Any time 
she could be spared during the day from her warm classroom 
she spent in a cold dormitory alcove or a cold community room, 
planning her lessons or trying to get some necessary sewing or 
mending done. It was this change in room temperature that 
caused her to contract the heavy cold that settled in her ears 
and finally resulted in her total deafness. This affliction came 
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on gradually, but by 1858 she was compelled to use an ear 
trumpet. 4 

She remained at the orphan asylum until September, 1841, 
when she returned to the Mother House. In August, 1842, she 
was appointed Sister Servant, as the local superiors were then 
called, of the Fifth Street School in Louisville. She was not 
there long when she asked permission to broaden the scope of 
her teaching. Not until May, 1843, however, was she given the 
desired permission to take music “scholars” on the piano and 
guitar at ten dollars per quarter for musical instruction, and one 
dollar per quarter for the use of the instrument. 5 Surely, no one 
would complain that the tuition was too high. But the work of 
managing the house, teaching regular classes as well as music, 
seemed still too little to satisfy the great zeal that filled her 
heart. 

From her parents she had received no inheritance of money, 
houses, or stocks; but she seems to have fallen heir to a mental, 
social, or spiritual inheritance, for her love of humanity and her 
sense of duty filled her with a longing to help all who were in 
need. So, we now find her asking permission to take care of 
boys as well as girls. Her petition to do this was approved on 
December 4, 1845, when she was authorized to prepare a room 
for small boys. Other subsequent arrangements must have been 
made, however, for in August, 1846, this room was discon¬ 
tinued. 5 

During these years, while Sister Xavier was in Louisville, the 
community was expanding. Until 1841, it had been exclusively 
confined to ministering to schools and charities in Kentucky. 
In that year, Bishop Miles of Nashville wrote to Mother Cather¬ 
ine Spalding seeking the services of her Sisters in Tennessee. 7 
The foHowiing September she sent a group of the Nazareth Sis¬ 
ters to Nashville in answer to his appeal. The Catholic Advo¬ 
cate of Nashville, September 15, 1842, carried the brief ob¬ 
servation: “The Sisters of Charity arrived in our city on Thurs- 
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day, the 25th of last month. These were the Sisters from Naza¬ 
reth.” 

This was the opening of St. Mary’s Female Academy in Nash¬ 
ville. The next year, the Nazareth Community became finan¬ 
cially interested in the house as can be noted in a letter from 
Bishop Miles to Mother Catherine, dated October 6, 1843: 

Your much esteemed favor by Mr. Maguire has been 
duly received. I am much gratified in finding that you are 
disposed to come into the most important part of my prop¬ 
osition, that of helping us pay for a house for the Sisters.. .. 

Dining your visit here I did not think of informing you 
about this, for indeed during my illness my mind was in 
a state of bewilderment that deprived me of the pleasure 
of saying many things to you which I have much reason 
to regret. . . . 

The first payment comes due on the 25th of September 
next, at which time I sincerely hope you will be able to 
give us the assistance we ask.® . . . 

Reluctantly, the Sisters became the owners of the property 
in Nashville and the financial responsibility of the house there 
fell upon them. The above letter grows in significance and pro¬ 
vides a basis for analysis of happenings subsequent to the gen¬ 
erous response later to be made by Sister Xavier and other mem¬ 
bers of the community to the Bishop’s request for assistance. 

From the beginning, the Sisters liked Nashville. Although it 
was still a backwoods town, it could boast of certain appendages 
of a more advanced civilization. Some years previously it had 
opened a reading room for the “accommodation of the news- 
monger, lounger, and stranger, as well as for those citizens who 
were studiously inclined.” 9 

The Sisters occupied a commodious building at the top of 
Campbell’s Hill, where they opened a boarding and day school 
under the name of St. Mary’s Female Academy. To this, pupils 
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flocked in such numbers that it was necessary to ask for more 
Sisters from the Mother House. A few months later they opened 
St. John’s Hospital in response to a plea for such an institution. 
Here, Catholic orphan girls were received and taught secular 
studies as well as how to help the Sisters care for the sick. St. 
John’s was a godsend to the city. Although the Sisters struggled 
in poverty, they were able to relieve numerous cases of suffering 
and want. In this way they naturally endeared themselves to 
the sick and helpless of the place. 10 

Not many letters survive that were written in those early 
days, yet some few still extant give a flavor of past happenings 
and customs. One, written by Mother Catherine Spalding about 
this time to one of her Sisters, bespeaks the rush of the day in 
the care of the orphans: 

We have been so engaged and oppressed with sickness 
and trouble this summer that I had neither time nor spirit 
to write to anyone. Our poor orphans had measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough and cholera all at the same time. 
Several of them went to join the angels in Heaven and I 
trust to pray for those they left. 11 

Another letter tells about a christening to take place during 
Christmastime and says: 

You all are invited to come up to the frolic and get some 
plum cake.. .. Everything is going on pretty much as when 
you were here. Sister Philomene is our dairy maid. She 
makes about fifty pounds of butter a week. The mill goes 
on improving and Sister Emily is looking forward to the 
time when it will jerk us up and down and put us in the 
right place without any exertion on our part. When this 
comes to pass, you will hear from me again. 12 


Everyone seems to have been interested in everyone else; and 
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that interest was broad, embracing everything from personal 
ailments to new household acquisitions: 

My best love and kindest wishes to dear Sister Xavier. 

I will write to her as soon as I can, but she must write 
to me. 

Sister Jane Francis has had crocking 11 ever since she 
came. . . . 

Xavier, be sure to present my very best respects to 
my good and much esteemed friend, Reverend William 
Brown ... We have a new cooking stove set in the wash¬ 
room, which is the kitchen, and the kettles set in a furnace 
in the former kitchen, henceforth to be the washhouse. ... 
There is a franklin stove in the parlor and close stoves in 
the dining room and music rooms; all the rooms are 
warm.... 

Many of the Sisters and girls here have had the in- 
fluenze .... 

Now this cold weather, I think proper time for you to 
get a cup of coffee before leaving your bed. You feel so 
much better after it. Tell Sister Xavier she is hard-hearted 
if she does not attend to it. Love to her and all the Sis¬ 
ters. Tell them to pray for me and to make a novena to 
the Holy Name of Jesus that you may all be preserved 
from the cholera and all evil. 14 

But preservation from cholera was not to be, for an epidemic 
came to Nashville in 1848. 



4. CAME A VOLUNTEER 



Sister Xavier had been appointed Sister Servant of St. 
Mary’s, Nashville, in August, 1847. 1 The school year 1847- 
1848 was quiet, industrious, and profitable for both faculty and 
students until about May, 1848, when a noticeable restlessness 
same over the pupils. This was engendered by the news, sweep¬ 
ing the older as well as the frontier towns, of the discovery of 
gold in California. Some of the boarders had fathers and 
brothers seized with the gold-fever, and many enterprising young 
men going through Nashville on the initial step of their trip to 
the West found it the end of their journey, for Asiatic cholera 
became rampant at that time. 

The school closed, the boarders were sent to their homes, 
and Sister Xavier and the other Sisters from the Academy 
worked side by side with the hospital Sisters, doing house-to- 
house nursing and giving unstinted care to the sufferers, cook¬ 
ing broth or whatever the sick could take, giving baths, clean¬ 
ing the houses, administering medicines in each before moving 
on to the next. Every place they went they exemplified the char¬ 
ity, fortitude, and fidelity for which they were so highly com¬ 
mended. Sister Dorothy Villeneuve had batded with the plague 
when it ravaged Kentucky in 1833, and she was able to assist 
in treating it intelligently, sometimes even effecting cures. From 
her the other Sisters learned what could be done by way of giv- 
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ing assistance and relief. 2 Yet, fear, even terror, filled most 
hearts, including those of physicians. Consumption, pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, as well as cholera, had been the common destroy¬ 
ers of life in Tennessee previous to this, but medical science was 
then unprepared to combat the devastating effects of these dis¬ 
eases. 

A chance memorandum of Mother Vincent Kearney 5 s has 
preserved for posterity some of the history of this time. On pieces 
of brown wrapping paper cut in strips about eighteen inches 
long and six inches wide, the writing almost illegible now, she 
says: “the cholera as an epidemic and the maimed limbs and 
sighdess [eyes] of many worthy young men who became ob¬ 
jects of charity 55 gave practical effort to the good intentions of 
the young community. 3 

Sister Xavier was one of those who gave “practical effort 55 
to these “objects of charity. 55 Acrid fumes from the open street 
fires of bituminous coal, called prophylactic against the plague, 
assailed her nostrils as she went about in constant attendance 
on the plague-stricken. Sometimes, fifty or sixty deaths occurred 
in one day, whole families dying of the cholera; she saw fu¬ 
nerals so numerous that the supply of hearses was inadequate; 
uneasily, she watched coffins carried to the cemeteries in open 
carts. 

Her ministrations were directed to the poor who were left 
in their squalid quarters to fight the batde alone as best they 
could; the rich, whose clean food and airy residences might 
have protected them, had already fled to the country. No hovel 
was too noisome for Sister Xavier to visit; no atmosphere too 
tainted for her to breathe. When relief was out of the question, 
she taught her patients how to die. It happened often enough 
that those stricken with the cholera were little expecting death, 
and had made scant preparation for its approach. Tenderly 
and patiently, Sister Xavier watched beside these in their agony 
in an effort to save souls. Her success here was her only consola- 
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tion, for she noted, with sorrow, that half the town seemed to 
be trying to drink itself into immunity or to drown out the uni¬ 
versal sorrow. She saw the streets fill with drunken men and 
women who caroused past doorways in which the loaded coffins 
were stacked five and six deep, awaiting transport. 

Through the terrible scenes of that long stagnant summer 
and tardy fall, she and her co-workers bore themselves daunt- 
lessly. Often, they were tom with pity for the anguish they 
could not alleviate. They sacrificed sleep and strength continu¬ 
ously, yet, strange to say, they were preserved unscathed. 

After the plague had ceased they saw standing only the black¬ 
ened facades of the buildings, and in the cemeteries hundreds 
and hundreds of new furrows that would grow no grass until 
several springs had passed. 4 With the passing of the plague, 
the wealthier citizens returned to Nashville, only to find the 
Sisters again in their classrooms ready to take up the work of 
the school year, resuming it with customary regularity. 6 

Sister Xavier taught English, music, and French composi¬ 
tion, and managed the household and school as though no in¬ 
terruption had occurred to make her days more strenuous than 
they ordinarily were. She enjoyed her work and was held in 
high regard by the Sisters, the clergy, and the laity. 

The strain under which she worked, however, began to tell. 
The summer of 1850 found her quite worn out. Whether she 
went to Nazareth or to Louisville for a rest is not clear from 
the following undated letter to Sister Claudia. Fortunately, it 
remains to show her solicitude for others in spite of her own 
illness. 

If I had no more letters to write than you have, I would 
certainly write to you. Have you forgotten me so soon? I 
hear you have been (I mean the Sisters) sitting up with 
the dear Bishop. How grieved I was to hear of his illness. 
He wrote to me on my feast day telling me how unwell 
he had been ever since he returned home, but I thought 
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it was only one of his bad colds. Since, I hear he has 
been dangerously ill. Do write to me and let me know how 
he is. How are you and all? I do not forget any of you; 
you, my dear Sister, do I remember every day with grati¬ 
tude. You were always so kind to me when I was sick. 

I shall never have it in my power to repay you for it, but 
God will reward you for it was real charity to be so kind 
and patient to one so weak and fretful. I am strong now, 
still I have worn the handkerchief on my face all winter. 

I am not as deaf as I was, but my miserable ears are ever 
aching if exposed to the least cold. How is my Nannie and 
Kate, and all? Give everyone my best love and say “New 
Year’s Gift” to all for me. Best love to all my Sisters, 
Mother first, though she never thinks of me now. I wonder 
what I have done to her—remember me to Bell, Russ, and 
Lou. 

Pray for me every day. 

Ever yours in Christ 
(Signed) Xavier. 

I’ll write to Sister Baptista in the course of a week. 6 

Mother Xavier was not an aloof uninterested superior; rather, 
she was genuinely concerned about everyone with whom she 
had to deal, particularly the members of her household. Illus¬ 
trative of this solicitude as well as of her business ability is the 
following letter, also to Sister Claudia, and dated August 1, 
1850: 

I am almost afraid to ask you if your money will hold 
out yet two weeks, but now while I think of it, let me tell 
you what to do. You know Mr. Dise, as they call him, 
well, he has never paid for his children’s schooling yet. I 
sent him the bill, it is about 9 dollars, perhaps a little more. 

I wish you would ask him for it when you see him at mar- 
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ket. I think you told me he was a butcher. May our good 
God protect you all. Do write and let me know how you all 
are—what you are doing—and all the news that you know 
will interest me. Have you heard from our good Bishop 
since I came away? I feel twice as strong as I did in Nash¬ 
ville, but something whispers to me daily, that I am re¬ 
cruiting to go elsewhere, to labor. Well, God’s holy will be 
done. I do feel resigned the more so the more I think of it. 
We will return week after next. We must be home for the 
15th of August if possible. Sister Ignatia will be home 
sooner than Sister Mary Vincent and I. We will wait 
until Mr. Schacht returns. 

Have you taken any letters out of the office for me since 
I left? Keep them if so, for I fear I shall have no chance 
to send for them. Should I have an opportunity I will write 
you a note for them as I told you before I left. Write to 
me the very moment you read this, and do not put it off 
from day to day. Tell me when you write where the let¬ 
ters for me are from (if there are any). Now do write to 
me immediately. Sister Christine will tell you the direction 
for your letter. I have written it in her letter. If Sister 
Christine collects the money I told her to, perhaps you had 
better get a barrel of flour. I will mention it to her in her 
letter. 

If you do not think of raising that calf, it had better 
be sold. I fear it will be more expensive to keep it, than 
to buy a cow. However you may do what you think proper. 
If my darling Bishop gets home before I do, give him my 
best love, for I do love him and ever shall. I wish all the 
world were like him. But then, I would be too happy and 
would, perhaps, forget my home in Heaven. Had I re¬ 
mained in Nashville I should have written to him before 
this. Do the best you can, my dear Sister, and may Heaven 
bless you. Pray for me every morning at Mass. 



Adieu and believe me yours truly and affectionately in 
Christ, 

(Signed) Xavier. 

Forgive me for being so cross to you the night before I 
left. I was so worried. Pray God to forgive me, too. 7 

All who read this letter, admittedly not a masterpiece of lit¬ 
erature, must be affected by its simplicity and loyalty. Sister 
Xavier’s contemporaries commended her frequently for those 
traits. At the same time, they made no effort to conceal her 
outbursts of temper; in fact, that is a characteristic mentioned 
by many who knew her well. Such a flareup, apparent here in 
this letter, contrasts sharply with her humble “Forgive me for 
being so cross.” We are left to conjecture the cause of the cross¬ 
ness at the same time that we are given evidence of the virtue. 

A note of poignancy creeps into the passage “Something 
whispers to me daily, that I am recruiting to go elsewhere.” 
Yes, a new path was gradually opening at this time, persistently 
attracting her, although she was unaware of it. These were tran¬ 
sitional years; changes came in ways unexpected, and customs 
of long years standing were being laid aside to give place to 
the demands of a new and more progressive era. 

The administration of schools in other dioceses felt the im¬ 
pact of these transitional forces. Bishop Hughes of New York, 
finding himself inadequately supplied with Sisters from Emmits- 
burg, saw as a solution to his problem the establishment of a 
motherhouse in New York by a group of the Maryland Sisters 
who chose to remain in the diocese. As this enterprise worked 
out admirably, it was imitated by Archbiship Purcell of Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Bishop Miles, seeing this, resolved to attempt a similar un¬ 
dertaking in Nashville. Although he was in every way satisfied 
with the work of the Kentucky missionaries, he disapproved of 
changes made by the Mother House in his staff of teachers; 
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moreover, he definitely wished to retain some as permanent 
members of his school. He also objected to the prohibition of 
the Mother House regarding the Sisters singing in the parish 
choir. His desire was to have a purely diocesan community free 
from outside authority. 8 

Father Ivo Schacht, who had been appointed spiritual di¬ 
rector of the Sisters of Charity by Bishop Miles, and to whom 
the bishop had given full authority in all things pertinent to 
the est ab lis hm ent of a diocesan community, wrote on June 9, 
1851, to Bishop Spalding, coadjutor of Louisville: 

Nothing would give us more pleasure than to welcome 
your Lordship to Nashville on your return from the 
Springs. Boats are coming up from Smithland nearly every 
day. Besides, the digression would amount to nothing as 
to time. So, Right Rev. Friend, permit me to hope you will 
favour us thus far. The Bishop desires that the house of 
Nazareth would be kind enough to furnish him with five 
or six Sisters to commence a Novitiate with of our own. 
Our peculiar position, the good of Religion, and many 
other circumstances render this an imperative duty on our 
part. I consider a refusal almost certain, because I could 
not take any other but such as I would name myself. 
Moreover, the thing is to be done. I want to do things 
amicably, and find myself without such counsel as I need. 
Mother Frances most pressingly invites you too. And all 
will feel under lasting obligations to you, Right Rev. 
Friend. 9 

There is a tradition in the Nazareth Community that the 
contemplation of a Diocesan foundation was generally known. 
There was no secrecy in connection with it. Yet, that this let¬ 
ter was the first actual step toward the foundation of a Nash¬ 
ville diocesan community is generally conceded. It is doubtful, 
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however, that any Sisters were named by Father Schacht for the 
venture, as those who became the nucleus of the Nashville 
foundation did so of their own volition when the proposal was 
made to them. 

In August, 1850, Sister Xavier had been sent as Sister Servant 
to St. Vincent’s Orphanage in Louisville; thus, she was not in 
Nashville at the time that the decision was reached by the Com¬ 
munity Council to allow some Sisters to establish this diocesan 
community over which Bishop Miles wished to have charge. 1 * 
It was in 1851 that the proposal was made to all the Sisters 
of Charity of Nazareth that a group of them undertake the 
arduous task of beginning such a community. 

Since this would mean the loss of some Sisters to the still 
young Nazareth organization, and since she knew well the 
countless dangers and hardships which confront communities in 
their initial stages, Mother Catherine wisely attempted to dis¬ 
suade from any precipitancy. She feared that courage might 
lead to peril; and, so, she assured the Sisters over and over again 
that their own personal welfare was above every other consid¬ 
eration. Mother Catherine, however, in due course gave full 
permission to any member who wished to form the nucleus of 
the new diocesan foundation. The very kindliest of feelings were 
distinctly manifest when she made it plain that any Sister wish¬ 
ing to remain in or go to Nashville was free to do so. 11 

Mindful of Mother Catherine’s counsels and after prayerful 
deliberation, six decided to assume the responsibility of the new 
undertaking. They were Sisters Mary Vincent Kearney, Joanna 
Bruner, Ellen Davis, Jane Francis Jones, Baptista Carney, and 
Xavier Ross. 13 

None of these Sisters underestimated the trials in store for 
them; they had all pioneered in one way or another; they felt 
that they were acting in accordance with the spirit of St. Vin¬ 
cent de Paul, the spirit that animates and inspires every true 
daughter of Charity to sacrifice self generously, believing that 
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good is accomplished by following the admonition of St. Ig¬ 
natius —'“Agere contra ” (acting against self). 

Sister Xavier had not arrived at her decision without thought 
and meditation. Many nights, lying awake hour after hour, she 
could see through the narrow slit of her window the drifting 
of clouds across the moon, the slow measured march of the 
stars. Gradually, she saw the step that she must take, and the 
grace came to take it. A new sphere of activity was opening; 
she had been asked to fill it; she determined to lay personal 
considerations aside and follow the Master with implicit confi¬ 
dence in His Providence. It was not, however, until the end of 
June, when the pale grey of a dawn warmed to the rose red 
of a sunrise, that she was able to say to herself, “I will cleave 
to His command, 'Leave all and follow me.’ ” 1B 

Not only for her, but for all the group going to Nashville, 
there was a ‘'giving up,” an “acting against self.” Their sor¬ 
row was perceptible and deep. They were giving up forever 
their convent home and life-long friends in Kentucky. Such 
action brought grief of a nature fully understandable only to 
those who have had a like experience, but the urgent request 
they had received could not be lightly disregarded. 

For Sister Xavier, there was, along with the other ties, the 
severance of companionship that had grown very close during 
nineteen years of religious life. She was endeared to the Sisters 
of Nazareth and they were endeared to her. But, now, in re¬ 
sponse to Bishop Miles’ persistent request, she and her five com¬ 
panions left Nazareth in the summer of 1851. Though the Sis¬ 
ters at Nazareth looked upon the separation in varied ways, in 
the years to come they would say of Sister Xavier with unani¬ 
mous sincerity, “She was a heroine.” 14 

Among the companions accompanying her to Nashville that 
hot summer was Sister Joanna Bruner, who as Clothilde Bruner 
had entered the Nazareth community January 1, 1839. She was 
the niece of Bishop W. J. Elder of Natchez and later Arch- 
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bishop of Cincinnati. It was in her mother’s home that the first 
Mass in Kentucky had been said. 15 Sister Joanna had taught 
at the Presentation School on Fifth Street in Louisville for sev¬ 
eral years and was teaching at St. Mary’s Academy, Nashville, 
when she was given the choice of returning to the Mother 
House or remaining in Nashville. She decided to remain to 
form the independent branch. 

Sister Jane Francis Jones 16 also chose Nashville. She was of 
the Kentucky pioneer stock that had trodden the wilderness 
when the whoop of the Indian and the cry of the panther were 
the only sounds which disturbed the solitude. She had been a 
member of the community since June 18, 1848, and after mak¬ 
ing her vows she had been sent to St. John’s Hospital in Nash¬ 
ville as a nurse. But her hard work told on her young consti¬ 
tution. She was taken by death on February 18, 1854, at her 
beloved St. John’s and was buried in Nashville. This was the 
first death for the pioneer group and was a severe blow, as was 
the loss by death of Sister Ellen Davis on December 6, of the 
same year. She, too, was a hospital Sister, good, generous, and 
devoted. 

Sister Mary Vincent Kearney was one of the teaching group. 
She was talented and erudite, but her as yet little recognized 
ability was to come into full play in later years. She had taught 
at the day school of the orphan asylum in Louisville for sev¬ 
eral years after making her first vows August 24, 1840. 

Another of the teachers was Sister Baptista Carney, who had 
made her vows on Christmas Day, 1846, and remained at the 
Mother House until November 19, 1847, when she was sent to 
St. Mary’s Academy, Nashville, to teach. She loved Nashville 
and decided to remain there, yet her having a sister in the 
Nazareth community was a tie not easily broken, and in Jan¬ 
uary, 1853, she returned to the Nazareth co mmuni ty, in which 
she died in 1895 just a month before Sister Xavier died in 
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Leavenworth. She was the only one of the group to return to 
Nazareth. 

Sister Pauline Gibson joined the Nashville foundation on 
March 25, 1852, and proved an excellent teacher, as did Sis¬ 
ter Dorothy Villeneuve, the last Sister from Nazareth to join 
the new community. 17 She had taught at St. Thomas Orphan 
Asylum, Louisville, and had been Sister Servant of Bethlehem 
Academy, Bardstown. The subsequent life of these last two Sis¬ 
ters is not known. When the community left Nashville in 1858, 
they were not among the number going to Indian Territory. 
They may have returned to Cincinnati to join the Sisters of 
Charity there at Bishop Purcell’s request, or they may have be¬ 
lieved themselves to be stones rejected by the builder and not 
called to religious life. 

Trials were not wanting to Sister Xavier and her valiant 
band; and, humanly speaking, it was hard for her to realize 
during these days the truth which she expressed so emphatically: 
“One finds God everywhere one seeks Him. He alone is all one 
needs.” 18 

But there were compensations, too. The number of Sisters 
was not diminished but augmented, for several young girls, 
mostly from Nashville and Cincinnati, sought admission as 
postulants as soon as the Sisters would receive them. The first 
of these to be admitted was Evarada Voorvoart, who came to 
be known in religion as Sister Julia. She was a native of Thiel, 
Holland, and when six years old had come to this country with 
her parents. She entered the novitiate at Nashville on April 4, 
1853. 1 * 
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When Sister Xavier returned to Nashville in 1851, she 
held the firm conviction that she was doing what God willed 
that she do, and the simplicity and purity of her intentions so 
laid hold of the hearts of her companions that they insisted 
that she take charge of the group. This she did with reluctance. 

No novelty cast a glamor over this going back to Nashville. 
From close acquaintance with the city, Sister Xavier knew that 
she was returning to a semi-rural locality which harbored much 
that was reminiscent of the frontier tradition. Nothing else 
could have been expected, for it was inevitable that a town bom 
of the wilderness and nurtured in infancy and adolescence by 
pioneers and the sons of pioneers should receive as a part of 
its inheritance a certain amount of frontier philosophy and 
frontier psychology. 

The population was mobile and restless and certainly showed 
no avidity for religion by way of instruction or liturgy. But they 
did subject themselves, more or less willingly, to the charlatanry 
and knavery of migratory entertainers. Jugglers, animal trainers, 
rope-walkers, fiddlers, fire eaters, lecturers, and panaceaists of 
all types visited the town, fooled the people, and with what cash 
they were able to obtain left Nashville as quickly as possible. 

The city was, nevertheless, on the threshold of a decade of 
material accomplishment. New homes, new hotels, new public 
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buildings faced the streets—obvious indications of energy, im¬ 
provement, and progress. 

From her first teaching experiences here, Sister Xavier was 
also cognizant of an element of refined society. Often, the Sis¬ 
ters had seen gay parties from their first St. Mary’s Academy 
on Vine Street, which was in the best residential district. In 
many homes the cotillion parties of the forties gave way to 
quadrille and fancy costume balls. The barbecue of hog, sheep, 
or steer was replaced by nectar jelly, Russian cheese, French 
bonbons, nougats, fancy cakes and ice cream pyramids—attrac¬ 
tive to both taste and eye. 

Too, Sister Xavier had seen previously the colorful street 
scenes on summer evenings when the thoroughfares were 
crowded with people, some on horseback, some in expensive 
carriages, some in plain buggies. Horseback riding was consid¬ 
ered very fashionable by the ladies and school girls, especially 
if one were able to dress in a costume d cheval. Likewise, she 
had seen in the winter, when snow fell to a depth of several 
inches, cutters brought into use. The musical tinkle of sleigh 
bells tended to break the monotony of the drab winter days. 
Sleigh riding was as much a function as was a strawberry fes¬ 
tival in May or June when the garden parties called out the 
quintessence of Nashville society in elegant crinoline. 1 

Now, upon their return, these same Sisters had no Vine 
Street residence, so Sister Xavier, Sister Mary Vincent, and 
Sister Joanna went to join the three Sisters who were in charge 
of St. John’s Hospital. Although teachers, they experienced lit¬ 
tle difficulty in nursing the sick; especially was this true of Sis¬ 
ter Joanna, who always said of herself, “The love of my life was 
the sick.” 2 Sister Xavier, seeing that here was something for her 
to do, helped keep pain at bay in the little crowded rooms and 
brought into the lives of the sufferers as much respite from 
agony as she could. Her presence communicated a certain hope 
that, though this life was ebbing, there was another near at 
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hand for them, with pain no longer even a memory. The ver¬ 
satility of her activities can be set down to her strong belief 
that a person can always do what she has a will for. 

The hospital had been the old Holy Rosary Cathedral, fac¬ 
ing north on Gay Street. In the remodeling, it was made to face 
east and was then 63 North High Street. Either a frame cot¬ 
tage was erected on the grounds at this time, or the original 
church there was converted into a cottage. It was in this re¬ 
constructed proto-cathedral, known as St. John’s Hospital, that 
the Sisters began their work of caring for the oiphans, who 
numbered as many as fifteen at a time. 3 

One day, while watching by the bedside of a patient and 
looking across the yard at the wooden building on the hospital 
grounds. Sister Xavier conceived the plan of making the cot¬ 
tage an orphanage. She called Sister Joanna that evening after 
supper and said, with a twinkle in her eye, “Sister, would you 
miss us very much if we were to go away from the hospital?” 

The humor was lost on Sister Joanna. Her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Oh, I only intended moving some of us out to the cottage. 
That will enable you to have a single room occasionally for a 
patient.” 

“That’s a good plan,” was all Sister Joanna could say. Then, 
she added anxiously, “But we’ll all eat together, won’t we?” 4 

The spiritual director, Father Schacht, was consulted; he 
beamed his approval of the suggestion. The next day, the cot¬ 
tage was cleaned thoroughly, a few pieces of furniture were re¬ 
moved to it (very few, for not many could be spared from the 
hospital), a little more was secured from generous friends, and 
that night the orphans and two Sisters in charge of them were 
in their new home at a distance, perhaps, of twenty yards from 
the old one. 

But even these accomodations were inadequate, for the num¬ 
ber of orphans received increased steadily, and the crowded 
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living quarters were soon most uncomfortable. Father Schacht, 
seeing the conditions under which the Sisters were working, 
and having in mind their temporal as well as their spiritual 
welfare, endeavored to place them in a position to do their work 
more easily. In accordance with this aim, he asked Sister 
Xavier to walk past the church on a particular afternoon. This 
she and a companion did, noting Father Schacht standing in 
front of the Cathedral as they approached. Now, when his zeal 
and spirituality were under strain, his Flemish accent was more 
pronounced, and it was quite evident that his Belgian thoughts 
were finding difficulty in expressing themselves in English words. 

As he came up to meet the Sisters, he gesticulated profusely 
saying, 7 

“The building across the street, it is large, is it not? It is 
yours, is it not? Yes? No? Yes! It is yours! God’s work with 
the orphans demands more room. Is it not so? Yes? So! This 
will be the home for the orphan. Yes?” 5 

So it was in this substantial manner, by purchasing a large 
frame building, that Father Schacht provided an oiphanage. 
In less than a week it was ready for occupancy. Two Sisters 
who could most easily be spared from the hospital moved into 
it with the children, leaving the other Sisters with their patients. 

Caring for the sick and the orphans was only one of the 
many ways in which the Sisters were needed. Work for them 

0 w-f Very Side ' In 311 cffort t0 au gment their numbers. 
Bishop Miles wrote on February 3, 1852, to Mother Frances, 
Superior of Nazareth: 


.... We Commenced our day school in September with 
thirty scholars which gradually increased to nearly sixty, 
which has been the general complement since. We are par¬ 
ticularly blessed in seeing all our Catholic children in our 
school, many of whom were before in Protestant schools. 
Our Sisters are doing well, and seem cheerful and happy. 



On All Saints Day, an election was held for superior or 
Sister Servant in which Sister Mary Vincent was elected 
to that office without a dissenting voice, thus our little band 
has succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectations. We 
only want a few more spirits to bring us through trium¬ 
phantly, this must however require some time as many who 
might be disposed to join them are disposed to wait in or¬ 
der to see whether the institution will succeed, since many 
have been the prophecies of its downfall. The legislature 
have decided to give the buildings and grounds formerly 
occupied as the lunatic asylum for the city of Nashville 
for a hospital and this will be offered to the Sisters or they 
will be appointed to take charge of it, in this case, we 
could give employment to several more Sisters, could you 
not send us more postulants? . . .* 

This letter is interesting as well as informative, for it men¬ 
tions the election of a sister superior, and the fact that the 
choice fell upon Sister M. Vincent. No amount of research has 
revealed any record of this election. Just how long Sister M. 
Vincent remained in office is not known, but apparently there 
was no stipulated period of incumbency. Approximately a year 
later Sister Xavier held that office, as is certified by The Met¬ 
ropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory of 1852-53/ 
This publication is now known as the Catholic Directory. Under 
the caption “Diocese of Nashville” can be found the following 
comprehensive survey of the community’s growth and expan¬ 
sion. 


St. Vincent’s Houe 

Mother Xavier Ross, Supr. 

This is the Mother-house of the Sisters of Charity in this 
Diocese, opened on the Feast of St. Vincent of Paul, 1851. 
The Sisters have lately purchased an excellent house near 
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the church. There are in this establishment four Sisters 
and three postulants, this being intended as the Novitiate. 
The Sisters have charge of the follovvinig institutions: 

St. Mary’s School for Girls 


at Nashville 

Terms for the session: 

Board .$50.00 

Spelling, reading, writing, 

plain sewing and marking . 8.00 

Arithmetic, English grammar and 

geography .:. 10.00 

History, Globes, Chemistry and 

Natural Philosophy . 15.00 

Ancient History, Rhetoric, Botany 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 20.00 


St. John’s Hospital 

attended by three Sisters. Patients, generally from ten to 
twenty. Under the direction of the same Sisters is 
An Orphan Asylum for Boys 
St. Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum attended by the 
Sisters of St. Vincent’s Home. The number of orphans at 
present is thirty-three. 

Young girls joining the infant community were a boon to 
the Sisters and to the work that God had for them to do. Every 
postulant that entered the novitiate was needed, for a day 
school had been opened in the basement of the Cathedral and, 
since the building purchased to be used as an orphanage was 
sufficiently large, boarding pupils were taken, too. This be¬ 
came known as St. Vincent’s Home and was the Mother House. 
The property had belonged to a Dr. Cheatham, who had used 
a separate building on the grounds for his offices, consisting of 
four large, bright, airy rooms. This building Mother Xavier 
used for a novitiate. 8 
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No place in all of Nashville could have been found more 
suitably arranged for the Sisters’ use. It was in this little build¬ 
ing, separate from the quarters of the professed Sisters, the 
boarding students, and the orphans, that Mother Xavier gave 
her instructions to the postulants and novices. Because she knew 
the value of discipline and had learned God’s ways with the 
soul, she could personally share such counsels as these: 

Beware of vanity, self-complacency and a desire to be 
praised. These are the foundations of a worldly spirit, and 
they are purely dissipation of mind. 

Instead of reviewing in a too self-satisfied manner what¬ 
ever you may have done well, cherish and improve every 
day the spirit of prayer and habitual recollection, obedi¬ 
ence, humility, charity, simplicity, modesty, and fidelity. 
Then Christ will be with you and His presence is the only 
thing in which to take satisfaction. 

The conventions and courtesies of social intercourse 
should not be neglected nor disdained, as they are the nat¬ 
ural aids to the promotion of God’s work. 

Refinement of manner and virile spiritual life are dose 
companions. They are essential to the keeping of the Rule. 

The will of God is the lodestar of consecrated hearts. 

Be very submissive to it; endeavor not to have many de¬ 
sires. Question yourselves as to whether you consider each 
act you do as the will of God. 

Be submissive to superiors; frank and open with them. 
Obedience is like the mainspring of a watch. If the mains- 
spring is out of order, the watch will not go. If a Sister 
is obedient, her life moves smoothly and perfectly; if she 
thinks little of obedience, she is never at peace, for obedi¬ 
ence is merely doing the will of God. 

Every act of obedience is an act of faith, and the just 
man lives by faith. 



Besides trying to strengthen ourselves in faith, let us 
often thank God for having called us to the true Church, 
the custodian of Faith; fear nothing so much as to di¬ 
minish in ourselves this precious gift. On our Faith de¬ 
pends our charity; if the former is weak, the latter will be 
cold. 

Be humble, fervent, generous. Never fear breaking down 
under the work given you to do. Never stop to mourn over 
the petty contradictions and ills that may sometimes start 
up in our pathway. 

God is lavish of His favors with us; never be parsimo¬ 
nious with Him. When a duty is assigned, do not think of 
your capability, but proceed to perform the task with your 
heart and soul and God will supply the zeal you need or 
the talent you may lack. 

Divine love and humble prayer must animate you.® 

These instructions reveal the soul of Mother Xavier. They 
are prized as being the foundation upon which her community 
built. Hers was a wise, benevolent, equitable rule that granted 
everything allowable, that permitted all possible innocent en¬ 
joyments, so that there was no cause for carping criticism or 
inharmonious relations. 
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6. GOD GIVES THE 
INCREASE 


The fall of 1852 saw short days succeed one another, 
growing shorter as the frosts sobered the reds of blueberry 
bushes and sumac. The drone of the crickets had died from 
the air; rime whitened the ground in early morning. Autumn 
also saw the Sisters of Charity in Nashville under the direction 
of their Mother Superior busily occupied operating a hospital, 
girls’ orphanage, day school, and academy. This does not mean, 
however, that the Sisters and their charges were well provided 
for. They owned no property, and the proceeds from the 
schools were scarcely sufficient for them to obtain the bare ne¬ 
cessities. Had it not been for the kindness of friends, there 
would have been a question of the community’s survival. 

The butchers of the city were extremely generous; they fur¬ 
nished gratis all the meat for the orphans. Six mornings in 
the week, two little girls went from the orphanage to the mar¬ 
ketplace with a basket swinging between them. They made the 
rounds of the meat counters without a word spoken. Each 
meat vendor understood their errand and put a contribution 
into their basket. Mother Xavier always bought a better quality 
of meat for the boarders, but the Sisters themselves lived on 




the orphans’ fare. If it chanced that there was a scarcity, they 
did not have even that. 1 

The boarding school progressed rapidly and was comfort¬ 
ingly popular; the faculty was proud of what it called “the 
maternal care” given the girls. Mother Xavier believed strongly 
in training not only the minds of the students, but also their 
characters; so all rules were formulated toward that end. 

These rules did not prevent the girls from enjoying healthful 
and innocent amusements. Walking with a chaperon was ap¬ 
proved, and picnic suppers were popular in warm weather, as 
were the “bran” dances in the fall of the year. These were a 
carryover of the frontier and were held out-of-doors where the 
trees were not too close to hinder the activities of the dancers. 
The ground was smoothed off and sprinkled with bran to ren¬ 
der it more elastic. Here the girls danced in the evenings to the 
music furnished by the violin or banjo of some one of their own 
group. In the winter, the more dignified dances of the period 
furnished recreation for them: the popular steps, included the 
cotillion, a series of round dances with intricate evolutions; the 
gavotte, a Spanish importation; the allemandes, a fast German 
dance; and some even attempted the hom-pipe with its demand 
for exertion; the shawl, a type of square dance was always en¬ 
joyed; the waltz.® 

Plantation and slavery fiction was popular in Nashville, as 
it was throughout the country. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin came out in 1852, eclipsing all other pop¬ 
ular publications. The Sisters had to take a firm stand with 
regard to novel-reading, condemned as it was by both religious 
and civic authorities. In fact, opposition to the reading of fic¬ 
tion was so strong that daily newspapers carried editorials about 
it. One of these voiced its disapproval with “Many girls of 
really fine intellect are throwing away all hope of a vigorous 
mental culture by an insatiable craving for fictitious works.” 
The article goes on to warn girls that reading leads to “intd- 
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lectual imbecility.” The girls were further cautioned that “The 
excitement from novel reading grows by that which it feeds 
upon, like the appetite for ardent spirits. It seems to debauch 
the intellect of some almost as obviously as the cup.” 8 Such 
condemnation was an aid in curbing the undesirable reading 
tendencies of the students, although some, drawn by the strong 
pull of human nature’s unruly passions, managed to read what 
they would on the sly. 

The rules of the school permitted no company in the dormi¬ 
tory, and no student could visit a friend in town without special 
permission. Nor were students allowed outside the academy 
yard without a chaperon; neither were they permitted accounts 
at any of the stores or the spending of money without permis¬ 
sion from the superior. 

The great boast of our age, that our educative views are 
progressive, and the great want of our age, the building of 
character, cause one to be particularly impressed with Mother 
Xavier’s methods of training. She was not satisfied merely to 
hold up ideals and instruct along accepted lines; her whole 
object was to eradicate obstacles to a truly Christian life. For 
that reason, all her rules were purposeful and were no less care¬ 
fully planned than the lessons that were definite projects or¬ 
ganized around individual ability. To pronounced competency 
she brought the high conception she had formed of the dig¬ 
nity of a religious teacher that gave to her lifework the perfec¬ 
tion it assumed. 

Although she taught the academy students and managed 
the establishments, Mother Xavier’s greatest interest was the 
orphans. She was more than happy when in the fall of 1853 
the ladies of the Cathedral parish wanted to help the Sisters 
in their struggle against poverty. They decided upon a fair. A 
more joyous crowd of women could not be found than those 
who met in the Odd Fellows’ Hall one night-not only Catho¬ 
lics, but also non-Catholics of high social standing. Some who 
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had never participated in anything of this nature came forward 
to help with “The Orphans 5 Fair. 55 One lady, whose slaves 
were so numerous as to be in one another’s way, and who also 
kept two white girls in her service, donned a work apron and 
went into the kitchen to cook, and considered herself privileged 
to be there. Later, she carved at table and poured coffee dur¬ 
ing the supper in the hall. Another socially prominent matron 
served the table every night until the close of the fair. 4 

Mother Xavier’s heart was lightened by the proceeds of this 
enterprise which far exceeded sanguine expectations and dis¬ 
pelled the gloom which the approaching winter had cast over 
the Sisters. It would be possible now for the orphans to have 
shoes for the cold weather, warmer clothing, and even some 
comfortable bedding. It was a real joy that all this could be 
procured without incurring debt. And the fair did more than 
bring a modicum of financial security; it did something to pub¬ 
licize the needs of the orphange. As a result, a gentleman, who 
introduced himself as Mr. Joseph Hamilton and was accom¬ 
panied by several other young men, one day, called at St. Vin¬ 
cent’s Home asking for the “little Mother.” When Mother Xavier 
came into the parlor, they all bowed low in unison, and Mr. 
Hamilton became spokesman. 

“We would like to offer this to you for the little girls for 
whom you are caring. We saw it downtown and thought it 
would be suitable for them.” 

None of the other gentlemen spoke. Mother Xavier with all 
graciousness accepted the bundles and, upon opening them, 
found several pieces of beautiful blue merino for uniforms. All 
of her pleasure was in her expressive eyes and radiant smile as 
she looked at the gentlemen and in her deep melodious voice 
said, “Your gift is the gift of the heart. May God bless each of 
you for your kind thought of His little ones.” 

It was not long after this that she heard that, although none 
of the gentlemen were Catholic, a few of their group rented 
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pews in the Cathedral. It was with regret that the Sisters learned 
shortly after of Mr. Hamilton’s accidental drowning in the 
Cumberland. 8 

From all that has been said of Mother Xavier, it is obvious 
that, after her conversion, her devotion consisted not only in 
the worshipping of God by prayer, but also in the eager serving 
of others for His sake. Now, just as when she was superior of 
the Louisville orphanage, there was an urge to open her hand 
to the needy and stretch out her hands to the poor by caring 
for orphan boys as well as girls. Over and over again she asked, 
“Where can we find a place for them?” Then she would add, 
“H um an beings owe a debt of love to one another, because 
there is no other way of paying the debt of love and care which 
all of us owe Providence in order that we might make a return 
for God’s care of us.” 

As to the place she inquired about, no one could make a 
suggestion, as every available space was utilized by the boarders 
and the orphan girls. Again, it was Father Schacht who pro¬ 
vided. In 1855, he purchased a farm of 140 acres, three and a 
half miles from Nashville on the White’s Creek Turnpike. 

The first building to be put up was a huge log cabin which 
was to be the “convent” for the Sisters. Sister Joanna was ap¬ 
pointed Sister Servant. Truly, the words of St. Vincent were 
being verified: “No other cell than a poor cabin.” It was a 
matter of only a short time until many homeless little boys 
came to the Sisters for care. For them, regular classes were be¬ 
gun; they were also taught to make themselves useful in many 
ways, especially in clearing the place of brush and weeds and 
putting in a garden. They entered into their work with such 
good spirits that, when Mother Xavier visited them, her first 
remark was “How happy they are!” 

But Father Schacht was not satisfied with the log-cabin ac¬ 
commodations, and in the course of a few months, a neat two- 
story brick house was erected for the use of the Sisters and the 
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smaller boys. The larger ones lodged in the cabin with the two 
men who had been hired to do the farmwork, John Forfey® 
and Mike Devine. Mike was humorous, hard-working, and 
plain spoken. He sized up the situation with litde effort: “Two 
men, a handful of little boys, and a hundred forty acres! A 
compliment to us!” 

The Sisters saw that they, too, must take their turns doing 
the chores of the farm. Vacation time brought the community 
from the city out to help. Mike again had his remark to make: 
“One of those Sisters looks as proud as the devil.” 

The next morning the proud one, out early, full of energy 
and enthusiasm, started off with the little boys and milk pails 
to do the morning milking, and called the boys and men to 
breakfast sooner than usual. It was Mother Xavier. Her way 
of getting things done made Mike exclaim: “But, faith, and 
she’s the one for the work!” 

Later, Mike became a great friend of hers and it was to her 
that he confided an experience he had one night in Nash¬ 
ville when he had lost his way. Wandering on, not knowing 
which way to turn, he was accosted by a beautiful lady, who 
inquired about his trouble and, upon hearing it, directed him 
the right way to his destination. Besides doing that she revealed 
many things to him, among them the Civil War, which in a 
few years convulsed the nation. Then, she gave him a blessing 
and disappeared. No one believed Mike’s story, but he had firm 
faith that the beautiful lady was the Blessed Virgin to whom 
he was deeply devoted. 7 After the Sisters had come to Kansas 
and witnessed the war scenes, Mike’s experience came back to 
them and they gave it a little more credence. 

All through the summer, the men plowed and harrowed and 
prepared the soil; all the Sisters together with the boys planted, 
weeded, cultivated the crops and bound the wheat and oats 
when they were ripe, mended the fences, and kept things in 
general in good order. Returning from the fields at noon, they 
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sat down to a hearty meal, often of bacon and eggs, com bread, 
fresh butter, and Tennessee “middling,” made of flour browned 
and seasoned, into which was poured sweet milk. 

Mother Xavier often told stories of those days and was par¬ 
ticularly fond of this one about Sister Joanna. As space per¬ 
mitted and they were advised that it was a useful crop, the 
Sisters planted peanuts, the seed crop having been given them 
by a Mrs. Morgan, the wife of a neighboring fanner. Sister 
Joanna, head fanner, watched with anxiety for the appearance 
of the peanuts. The vines came up and bloomed profusely, but 
no nuts could be seen. When Mrs. Morgan called to visit one 
evening, Sister Joanna was all concern. 

“I fear, Mrs. Morgan, our peanut crop is a failure this year.” 

“Why, Sister?” 

“Well, we have been watching the vines carefully, but there’s 
not a nut in sight, nor any indication that there will be any.” 

Mrs. Morgan burst into laughter and digging down into the 
earth, pointed out a hill of fine, good-sized nuts. Sister Joanna 
was so pleased with the find that she displayed it to all the 
Sisters, at the same time unearthing several hills which she 
failed to cover again and which the turkeys found very shortly. 
Once they tasted the nuts, it was no time until they had de¬ 
voured the entire crop. 8 

Although working in the fields, caring for chickens and tur¬ 
keys, milking cows, making butter, and doing all the other nec¬ 
essary jobs connected with farm life, the Sisters did not neglect 
their spiritual exercises. During the day, together they said the 
rosary or the litanies, or meditated silently. They were a happy, 
united, energetic, recollected band filled with peace. Often, in 
later years, they would say, “Oh, those early happy days! Oh, 
those happy early days!” 

Sometimes they were concerned about the future, but for the 
most part they were consoled by their own peace and resigna¬ 
tion and by the happiness and good health of the children. 
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The school Sisters from Nashville always regretted having to 
return in the fall to their classrooms; this necessitated their 
missing the walnut season when the boys would hitch the horse 
and wagon, go to a wooded place, and gather baskets of nuts 
for the winter. Some of these they brought to the Sisters in town, 
but that was not as much fun as being in on the gathering. As 
soon as the crops were gathered at the end of the summer, 
classes resumed for the children on the farm the same as they 
did for those in the city. 9 

During this time St. John’s Hospital was making progress, 
too, under the superiorship of Sister Julia Voorvoart. It could 
accommodate only twenty or twenty-five patients at a time, but 
it offered good service at a very low cost. Here the patient paid 
only three dollars a week for his maintenance. There was no 
charge for medicine, nursing, medical attention, or surgery. In 
1852, its doors were opened to the students and faculty of the 
Medical School of the University of Nashville. 

When the smallpox epidemic came, the Sisters were at the 
service of those who needed care. They searched out the homes 
ravaged by the disease, cared for the sick and the dying, and 
generously brought to their orphanages the children left parent¬ 
less by the pestilence. 10 
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7 . THE NASHVILLE 
STORY 


When t he Sisters established themselves in Nash- 
ville, Bishop Miles appointed Father Ivo Schacht their ecclesi¬ 
astical superior, giving him full charge of all matters pertinent 
to the young organization—its spiritual welfare, its schools, hos¬ 
pitals, buildings, etc. Father Schacht, a capable, zealous, hard¬ 
working priest and extraordinary linguist, was bom in Belgium 
and came to this country at the request of Bishop Miles, who 
placed all responsibility upon him. His generous nature enabled 
him to work hard and faithfully under difficult circumstances, 
and he labored with indefatigable zeal for the good of the dio¬ 
cese. Deeply spiritual, he took the greatest pains to train the 
Sisters in the spirit of St. Vincent, which he seemed to under¬ 
stand as well as if he had made it the study of his life. 

As a matter of fact, he had given considerable study to it, 
for, as soon as the school year was in running order, he made 
a trip to Europe, one of the express purposes of which was to 
acquaint himself with the life of the Daughters of Charity in 
Paris. He visited their Motherhouse, talked with P&re Etienne 
and the Sisters, learned something of their customs, and brought 
back with him to the Nashville community several books used 
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by the French Sisters in their community life. Among these 
were the Cours complet de meditation pour tons les jours de 
Vannie cL Vusage des Filles de la CharitS, Retraites du mois 
a Vusage des Filles de la Chants, in two volumes, and Formu¬ 
lae de priires h Vusage des Filles de la CharitS. These were 
for the exclusive use of the Daughters of Charity by Pfcre Eti¬ 
enne, Superior General of the Sisters in France for over forty 
years, and published in 1848, and used in the training of nov¬ 
ices in the spirit of St. Vincent. 1 

Mother Xavier translated many passages from these books 
into English; some of her translations are s till extant. Trans¬ 
cribed in her fine spider-web script in composition books with 
homemade covers, her writing is still quite legible, the ink hav¬ 
ing remained dark enough to read during nearly a hundred 
years. In the early years of the community, before these works 
were obtainable in English print, much use was mad e of the 
French text and of Mother Xavier’s very accurate translations. 

So delightful did Father Schacht find the Sisters in Paris 
and so attracted was he to the rule of St. Vincent that he con¬ 
ceived the idea of having the Nashville group affiliate with the 
French foundation. To obtain for them the Constitutions of 
the Daughters of Charity, he wrote on January 28, 1856, to 
Bishop Purcell in Cincinnati: 

Your Reverence is aware, no doubt, that with the ap¬ 
probation of the Bishop here I undertook to found, in 
1851, a community of Daughters of Charity; un d er the 
rule of the Blessed St. Vincent de Paul, the letter and spirit 
of which is strictly adhered to; when I was in Paris in 
1853, about this very day, I had several conversations with 
the Ven. P£re Etienne and the Mother Supr. They kindly 
furnished me with several books used in the C ommunit y 
and informed me of several holy priests, etc. But the Con¬ 
stitutions and the Conferences of the B. Vincent, the Coun- 
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cil did not feel authorized to grant. I recorded several im¬ 
portant answers to questions—which answers have since 
guided us as the only Constitutions we have, and now pre¬ 
sume to address your Reverence for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining an answer to the question. Whether the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Supr. in the real Community of the Daughters of 
Charity has the right, ex officio, to hear the confession of 
a daughter of Charity, when her conscience impels her to 
seek his tribunal and counsel. I have undertaken the foun¬ 
dation of our Society with the intention, as all our Sisters 
know, of seeking admission with the community of France, 
of which fact P&re Etienne and the Council of Paris are 
informed; the opposition of the Bishop, which I know to 
exist, is the reason why this is not yet accomplished, but I 
trust in God, that He will add this great blessing to the 
many already granted to our little community. All the 
Sisters wish it without exception. There are now 24 in 
numbers in it, novices included, and next August I much 
desire to organize it regularly by the Election of a Mother 
Superior and other Officers—but we have no Constitution 
except the few answers I wrote down in Paris and what 
our old Sisters remember of the community of Nazareth 
which in some parts contradicts what I brought from 
Paris. Now can you, Very Rev. and dear Sir, help me in 
this? Were it only the mode of proceeding in elections, 
and the specified duties of officers. I shall do all you re¬ 
quire of me in the matter. I know not what I would give 
to have a copy of the real Constitutions, I want none other. 
I wish our dear Sisters to be prepared to go home, when 
once affiliated to the Mother House in Paris. Be so kind 
as to answer the questions above mentioned, and do for 
us what may be for the glory of God and the honor of 
St. Vincent. 2 
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The affiliation was never brought about. The Constitution 
requested was forwarded by Bishop Purcell, and on the flyleaf 
of the Original Book of Rules, which is written in Father 
Schacht’s handwriting, there is this inscription: 

The Constitution of the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent of Paul in America. 

This Constitution was obtained through the kindness 
of the Most Reverend J. B. Purcell, Archbishop of Cin¬ 
cinnati and faithfully copied from the original. 

Cincinnati, January 26, 1857. I. Schacht 8 

The years 1855-56 had passed successfully. The schools in 
town did well; the orphans gave satisfaction; the hospital ac¬ 
complished good daily, and the Sisters had every reason to be 
thankful to Divine Providence. By the end of 1856, Mother 
Xavier’s community was showing considerable expansion. The 
Catholic Almanac for that year gave this account of its prog¬ 
ress: 


Boys’ Schools at Nashville 
About fifty pupils receive instruction in this institution. 
St. Vincent’s Home 

This is the Mother-house of the Sisters of Charity in this 
Diocese, opened on the Feast of St. Vincent of Paul, 1851. 
They direct the following institutions: 

St. Mary’s Female Academy 
at Nashville 

Sister Xavier Ross, Superior 


Terms of the Session—Board .$50.00 

Spelling, reading, writing, plain sewing 

and marking . 8.00 
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Arithmetic, English grammar, and geography . 10.00 

History, globes, chemistry, 

and natural philosophy . 15.00 

Ancient history, rhetoric, botany, mental 

and moral philosophy . 20.00 


St. John’s Hospital—Sister Julia, Sister Servant 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, three and a half miles 
from town—Sister Joanna, Sister Servant 

St. Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum at St. Vincent’s 
Home. 4 

This same year, Father Schacht began the construction of 
an academy and motherhouse building on a part of the farm 
grounds. To pay for this he used, with the permission of his 
bishop, deposits received from members of the Nashville Con¬ 
gregation. 6 The building was completed, the Sisters, novices, 
and postulants were living in it, and the academy had promise 
of a full enrollment. It would be but a short time before the 
debt on the house would be paid. Then, early in 1857, clouds 
began to appear on the horizon, small at first and not much 
noticed, but with the months they increased in size and pro¬ 
portion, throwing deep shadows upon the Nashville commu¬ 
nity. 

A misunderstanding that had been brewing between Bishop 
Miles and Father Schacht resulted in the latter’s withdrawal 
from the diocese. Whatever the difficulty between the two, cer¬ 
tainly it should never have affected the Sisters. But it did. 
Father Schacht deeply regretted the complicated situation in 
which he would be obliged to leave the community of Sisters 
of Charity, but he was powerless to assist them further; since 
they had come to Nashville in compliance with Bishop Miles’ 
wish for a diocesan community, they were the latter’s respon¬ 
sibility. 
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Bishop Miles had revealed in an earlier letter that, during 
illness, his mind was bewildered, and his biographer, V. F. 
O’Daniel, O.P., implies that long years of intense and numer¬ 
ous missionary labors were responsible for his weakened powers. 
Tradition supports this inference. Whatever the interpretation, 
the fact of this case is that Bishop Miles refused to assume the 
responsibility of the debts contracted for his diocesan sisterhood. 

Mother Xavier had always regarded the bishop as a very 
pious man, prompted by the best motives. Never, even in this 
trial, did an expression of bitterness or lack of reverence es¬ 
cape her in speaking of him. She invariably said, “He means 
well.” She understood how, without malice on either side, mis¬ 
understandings happen and cause very keen suffering to those 
whose one aim is to make others happy. Moreover, she well knew 
that when two strong personalities clash over conflicting pol¬ 
icies, the combat is pursued with redoubled energy. 

At this time, she made acquaintance with distress of mind, 
human weakness, misunderstanding—all a part of the aposto- 
late. The future appeared to her a maelstrom of black empti¬ 
ness. As she said years later, it was this tribulation that taught 
her 

Each loss is truest gain, 

If day by day, 

Christ fills the place 
Of all He took away. 

The Sisters never once blamed Father Schacht. Under the 
circumstances, they understood how very impossible it would 
be for him to remain in the diocese. 8 

On Christmas morning, 1857, he opened the chapel at the 
new academy out in the country by celebrating there his sec¬ 
ond Mass. The little sanctuary was tastefully decorated; the 
Sisters sang with devotion the hymns of Christmas during the 
Holy Sacrifice. 7 
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When Mass was over and breakfast eaten, Father Schacht 
watched the boys at the orphanage receive their Christmas gifts. 
He tried to be light-hearted and play with the children as did 
the Sisters, but there was a concern about the future because it 
was so uncertain. The sense of security was gone. Christmas 
Day ended on a note of apprehension. 

About July or August, 1858, when the depositors learned of 
Father Schacht’s departure, they grew clamorous for their 
money. The bishop was adamant; he would not assume the 
debt nor consider the responsibility his. The creditors were de¬ 
manding. Had they but consented to wait, the debt would in 
due time be liquidated; but they would not. Their demands 
became so urgent that Mother Xavier again consulted with the 
bishop. He still rejected the responsibility of the debt contracted 
by Father Schacht. Then, Mother Xavier, after taking counsel 
with the Sisters, resolved to sell all they possessed in the world 
and pay those to whom money was due. 8 Another Via Crucis 
had begun. 

All the institutions were flourishing; all must suffer. Mother 
Xavier was filled with solicitude for the Sisters, the patients, the 
orphans, the students. One consolation, however, was afforded 
her: the Sisters were in agreement that, whatever she under¬ 
took, they would stand by her in the undertaking. Her way of 
dealing with all was open and candid; her reliance upon Divine 
Providence prepared her to be a fit instrument in the hands of 
God for the accomplishment of still greater work. 

As soon as the decision was made to sell what little they pos¬ 
sessed, the Academy and farm were advertised for sale, and 
every article of furniture that was not absolutely indispensable 
for their use was disposed of. Buyers were not too diffic ult to 
find, and some of the property was sold before the Sisters were 
ready to relinquish it. The purchasers, however, wished the Sis¬ 
ters to retain the goods until the time came when they would 
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have suitable lodgings. And the poor Sisters had no knowledge 
whatsoever of where or when that would be. 

Previous to this, they had not thought definitely of leaving 
Tennessee, although they often felt and spoke of their circum¬ 
scribed sphere there. They were hemmed in on all sides by older 
religious institutions, and could not hope to extend their ac¬ 
tivities beyond the limits of the one diocese. The prospect of 
the Northwestern Territories began to unfold itself before them. 
They might emigrate there and have a wide field for their 
labors. 9 

“Much too wide, 95 objected Sister M. Vincent. “Just where 
in the Northwest shall we go? 99 

“To be with the Indians, some place, far, far, West,” sug¬ 
gested Sister Regina. 

“Everyone speaks of Kansas as needing religious. Maybe we 
could make ourselves useful there, but it is so far—that 9 s the 
trouble.” This was Sister Julia’s quiet observation. 

Sister Joanna was pensive for some moments, then she said, 
after the manner of one turning thoughts over slowly, “The 
Metropolitan Council will open in St. Louis in about ten days; 
bishops from the West will attend. If someone would be there 
that wanted Sisters, there would be found a place for us to 
work, and, possibly, it might be among the Indians.” 

The clock ticked audibly as the Sisters sat in silence. es, 
opportunity was knocking. Would their thoughts go farther 
and complete the arrangements for a trip? Inspiration came. 

“Mother, why don’t you make the trip to St. Louis? There is 
nothing to be lost, but possibly much to be gained.” 

Mother Xavier was taken by surprise and was reluctant to 
answer. She looked doubtful for a moment, as thoughts of her 
responsibility to all these members of her comunity claimed her 
attention. Personally, she did not care to make the trip, but for 
the Sisters she would undergo mortification if it were necessary. 

There was a chorusing of “Do go, Mother. Yes, go. That’s 
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what should be done. No one knows our circumstances and 
our needs as well as you. 93 

“Let us pray over the matter first. Divine Providence has 
never failed us. It won 3 t now. But, Sisters, pray! We have come 
upon a crucial time; prayer alone will help us in this trial, and 
let your prayers brim over with faith ! 3310 

Mother Xavier seemed to have no difficulty in reconciling 
practical affairs with spiritual principles. She faced this matter 
of being made homeless as a tribulation that God was permit¬ 
ting for some reason not yet clear to her. The sorrow and con¬ 
flict woven into the pattern of her earlier life, coupled with the 
courage of her youth, were now integrating into heroism. 

As a result, she took the initiative, sacrificed whatever feel¬ 
ings of repugnance she had for the work that needed to be 
done, and told the Sisters about two days later that she had 
decided to go to St. Louis for the Metropolitan Council which 
would open on September 5. 11 

The Sisters were happy in her decision; there was but one 
barrier. How could they get the money needed? A little more 
furniture was sold; this time it was a little cupboard that 
held what few dishes remained to them. A friend supplied 
what was still lacking for the expenses of the trip. 12 

The evening before Mother Xavier left, the late summer 
sun widened, clung briefly to the horizon and dropped behind 
the low hills that formed the rim of the city. There was a hush 
in the convent and a depressed feeling among its residents. That 
evening the community began a novena to the Queen of 
Heaven, promising that, if she would provide a home for them, 
the same novena would be said always in her honor to com¬ 
memorate her mercy in their regard. That promise has been 
faithfully kept, and in all houses of the Sisters of Charity of 
Leavenworth no evening passes without the prayer, “Incom¬ 
parable Virgin, 33 being said to the gracious Mother of God 
who did not fail when help was so sorely needed. 13 
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It was the third of September when Mother Xavier arrived 
in St. Louis—alone. She became the guest of the Sisters of 
Mercy at their convent at Tenth and Morgan Streets, where 
Mother de Pazzi Bentley was the superior and where the Sis¬ 
ters taught at St. Francis Xavier’s parish school, attended the 
poor, cared for working girls, and, because of their extreme 
poverty, took in sewing and laundry work to support them¬ 
selves, in addition to their manifold other duties. 14 

Mother Xavier’s finding a home for her community was ini¬ 
tiated in a call upon Archbishop Kenrick, before whom she 
laid the matter in its entirety. Had she been made of less dur¬ 
able stuff, that interview would have been most discouraging, 
for, although he had given close and sympathetic attention to 
her presentation of the situation and had asked an occasional 
question, his comment was terse: “I know of no bishop that 
wishes Sisters.” 

But Mother Xavier clung tenaciously to the belief that that 
brief comment could not be all-comprehensive in scope. Her 
faith and her hope led her to ask: “Most reverend Archbishop, 
if any one of the bishops belonging to your province were will¬ 
ing to receive us into his diocese, would your Grace prevent 
him?” 

The attention of the Archbishop was arrested by her respect, 
composure, and confidence. There was a ring of admiration and 
honest sincerity in his reply: “Oh, no, my child. I would not.” 15 

With this small crumb of comfort, Mother Xavier took her 
leave. Something of peace entered her heart, reviving a frail 
hope, a hope bom suddenly of the willing spirit, yet one that 
might be as suddenly denied by the discerning mind. 

As she was leaving the episcopal residence, she heard that 
Father DeSmet, the great Indian missionary, was at St. Francis 
Xavier’s College. He had returned but recently to Leaven¬ 
worth with General Harney and then had come on to St. Louis 
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with the intention of resigning his commission as chaplain to 
the Army of Utah. 16 

Determined to make every minute of her stay in St. Louis 
profitable, Mother Xavier sought counsel of Father DeSmet. 
She spoke to him frankly, directly, clearly, and he recognized in 
her a combination of wisdom and sympathy which is rare. He 
considered her visit most opportune, as Bishop John B. Mi&ge, 
S.J., Vicar-Apostolic of Indian Territory, who was very anxious 
to obtain a colony of Sisters, would be in St. Louis the very next 
day, the fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost, for the convening of 
the Council. 

Father DeSmet radiated enthusiasm; he was kind in his en¬ 
couragement, very confident that the Sisters from Nashville 
would be gladly received. He advised Mother Xavier to see his 
Lordship before the opening of the Council and promised to 
present her case to Bishop Miege immediately upon his arrival 
in St. Louis. With gratitude in her heart to Divine Providence, 
Mother Xavier thanked Father DeSmet and returned to the 
convent of the Sisters of Mercy. 

That same evening, toward sunset. Father DeSmet called 
upon her at the convent, advising her what to do should she 
come with her Sisters to Indian Territory. He was so sure in 
his statements, so solicitous for the Sisters who were innocent 
victims of much suffering, that Mother Xavier’s confidence in 
him increased. She composed herself to listen to his every word. 
The advice Father DeSmet gave was gratefully received and 
afterward adopted and found most salutary. 

The fourth of September, a sticky, typical end-of-the-summer 
day, marked Bishop Midge’s arrival in St. Louis. The tedious 
five-day journey from Leavenworth City had tired him. 17 Not¬ 
withstanding, he listened avidly to every word Father DeSmet 
had to tell him. When Mother Xavier was presented to him 
later in the day, it was easy for her to see that he knew all. His 
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benign expression was comforting, and she felt immediately that 
her cause was won. 

The conversation between them was brief; there was no plead¬ 
ing; there were no lengthy explanations; there was perfect un¬ 
derstanding. The bishop recognized before him a woman of the 
highest integrity who had undergone a severe trial and was 
capable of enduring even more. He was most willing to receive 
the community; he only waited to learn what would be its re¬ 
quirements. These were few and Mother Xavier presented them 
briefly: “Your Lordship, may we ask to be permitted to carry 
out to the letter the Rules and Constitutions of St. Vincent de 
Paul? And, a second request: Will the Right Reverend Bishop of 
the diocese be our ecclesiastical superior?” 

Bishop Miege looked upon the nun in her neat habit and 
white cap with appreciation. His one word sealed the contract. 
“Granted.” 

Mother Xavier’s expression of respectful appreciation was 
appealing. To her request for permission to leave the contract 
open until she could consult with the other members of the com¬ 
munity, Bishop Midge’s answer had a note of regret: “To me 
that must be satisfactory, but I shall be more satisfied when I 
see you in Leavenworth City. You will be valiant, for you are 
cast in a brave mold. It will always be so.” 18 

His last warning was, “Come North as soon as possible!” 19 

For Mother Xavier, apprehension receded into that nebulous 
ether from which it had been bom. She had achieved the pur¬ 
pose of her visit to St. Louis and, consequently, was elated. All 
that remained was to ask the bishop’s blessing for herself and 
her community, thank him once more, express her sincere grati¬ 
tude to Father DeSmet, and return joyfully to Nashville. All 
this she did, consuming as little time as possible. 

Father DeSmet was as highly gratified as she at the result of 
the affair in which he had taken so great an interest. He con- 
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gratulated her and spoke in glowing terms of the kindness and 
other fine qualities of the Vicar-Apostolic of Indian Territory. 
That was the begining of a life-long friendship between him and 
the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth. On the part of Mother 
Xavier, there was an impulsive gesture of friendliness and ad¬ 
miring good will under the slightly formal phrases of the fare¬ 
well; there was charm in the simple directness with which she 
took their next meeting for granted. 
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“The Blessed Virgin has heard our prayer !” 1 These 
were Mother Xavier’s first words when she reached St. Mary’s 
Academy on her return to Nashville. That night of her reunion 
with the Sisters she spent in town, but very little time was taken 
for sleep, so anxious were all the Sisters to hear every word of 
what had happened during her days in St. Louis. Bishop Mi&ge 
and Father DeSmet’s conversations were recounted, and dawn 
was due before there came thoughts of retiring. When Mother 
Xavier left for the farm the next morning, preparations were 
already on foot for disposing of everything and moving north. 

The three and a half miles to the farm were a dusty and long 
hot walk for her, tired as she was from her already strenuous 
trip, but the smile never left her face as she anticipated the joy 
that her good news would bring. Someone of the Sisters saw her 
as she came around the bend in the turnpike, and the com¬ 
munity met her in a body as she approached the gate of the lane 
leading into the farm. Her first words were the same as they had 
been the previous evening: “The Blessed Virgin has heard our 
prayer!” 2 

“Mother! How? Where?” 
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There was a repetition of questioning, and above the din she 
could hardly be heard say, “Indian Territory, Kansas, with 
Bishop Mfege!” 

“Thanks be to God!” said Sister Joanna. And that was a 
fervent prayer. 

The heat of the sun was almost unnoticed, but someone did 
suggest going into the house. It was a fortunate thought, for 
Mother Xavier was tired and needed both to relax and to take 
some refreshment, but she was too eager to tell “everything” to 
do either. So, instead, she sat in the community room with all 
her Sisters gathered around and repeated her conversations with 
Bishop Miege word for word, even to his final admonition 
“Come North as soon as possible!” Keyed to the occasion, there 
was not one dissenting voice as the group prepared to follow 
Sister Julia’s suggestion: “It might be just as well if we started 
to pack today and straighten out all other matters as we go 
along.” 

“Thanks be to God!” was all Sister Joanna could say, and she 
said it over and over again. 1 

The Sisters’ faces beamed the satisfaction they felt. There was 
a glorious sense of oneness and affection induced by such an 
outpouring of mutual aspirations. 

When the questions and suggestions had exhausted themselves. 
Mother Xavier prepared to tell Bishop Miles that they had pro¬ 
cured a home. Although the noon meal was late that day, and 
she was fatigued to the point of physical bankruptcy, she, never¬ 
theless, walked in to Nashville, the three and a half miles of dusty 
hot turnpike that she had walked out that morning. Sister M. 
Vincent accompanied her. Upon arriving in Nashville, they went 
immediately to the Bishop’s residence and were shown into his 
cool comfortable parlor, the walls of which were lined with his 
magnificent collection of books. 

In the course of the conversation Bishop Miles revealed his 
astonishment that help and security in the form of a home had 
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come to the Sisters with such rapidity. Both he and the Sisters 
had little to say, so, asking his blessing, the two Sisters knelt, 
and then bade him good-bye. That chapter of their lives was 
drawing to an expeditious close. 

When Mother Xavier and Sister M. Vincent reached home 
that evening, preparations were visibly under way for the journey 
to Leavenworth City. Sister Mary Joseph Taylor and Sister 
Aloysia O’Brien were discussing plans for returning half-orphans 
to their relatives and guardians; that very evening Sister M. 
Vincent Kearney wrote explanatory letters that would be taken 
by the children. Sister Julia Voorvoart, Sister Vincentia Kelly, 
and Sister Gertrude Ryan were planning ways of contacting 
families in which the placement of some of the orphans might 
be possible. Their plans were successful for they attained their 
goal, placing all except four girls who were old enough to choose 
for themselves, and who preferred to accompany the Sisters. 
After their location in Leavenworth, one of these eventually be¬ 
came a member of the community, one was adopted by a 
wealthy lady, another married a man of comfortable circum¬ 
stances, and the fourth married an ex-govemor of the state. 4 

As Mother Xavier watched the preparations for their depar¬ 
ture, she became perturbed. She was perfectly satisfied with 
everything the Sisters were doing, but she feared lest after taking 
the step they would regret it and wish themselves some place 
besides Indian Territory, which was then considered outside the 
pale of civilization. For nearly a month she said nothing, but 
finally decided to lay her thoughts before the community. 

One evening during the last week of September when all were 
present, she said, “Have any of you thought that perhaps this 
going to Kansas may not be satisfactory to all of you?” 

“Oh, Mother, we’ll all like it,” was Sister Rosalia Chagnon’s 
enthusiastic answer. 

“It’s wild out there. There are Indians and frontiersmen to 
deal with. We will have less there than we have here, and you 
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all know how little that is. It may well be that much unpleasant¬ 
ness is ahead of us. Have you considered that?” 

For a few moments the silence was unbroken, then Sister Ann 
Davis said, “But we’ll all be together, and that in itself is 
enough to satisfy us.” 

“Yes, Sister,” answered Mother Xavier, “but there are so 
many hardships to be thought of. Sickness might come; we will 
be away from friends, away from all family connections; the 
country will be strange, and, no doubt, quite wild; the people 
will be different from those with whom we are accustomed to 
deal; the climate is probably more rigorous than that of Ten¬ 
nessee. Everything will be different.” 

Again there was a palpable silence. Sister Julia’s voice, steady 
and sure, broke it with this suggestion, “Why don’t you go to 
Kansas and see what it is like?” 

There was congenial assenting. “Do go, Mother.” “That’s 
the best idea.” “The trip will do you good.” “You will be better 
satisfied.” “Start right away.” 

But Mother Xavier herself was not too enthusiastic for she 
demurred, “I might be pleased, and you all might not be at all 
satisfied.” 

No time was lost before the rejoinder came prompt and final, 

“If you are satisfied and like the country, we will like it too.” 5 

So it chanced that Mother Xavier again began preparations 
for a journey. Her first step was to visit Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Farrell, old-time residents of Nashville and sincere friends of the 
Sisters. She laid before them the Sisters’ suggestions and asked 
their opinion regarding those suggestions. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Farrell thought it a most prudent and necessary measure. In 
fact, so wise did they think the trip that before Mother Xavier 
left the house, Mrs. Farrell volunteered to accompany her to 
Kansas, as she was “much in need of a trip somewhere.” This 
was genuine joy to all the Sisters; so, with only time taken for 
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immediate preparation, Mother Aavier ana Mrs. rarreu were 
on their way to Leavenworth City.* 

Tennessee’s railroad was new, and it was altogether a rough 
affair, but preferable to the coach in which they had to make 
part of their journey. The morning after they reached St. Louis 
they took their seats in beautiful clean coaches, filled with gen¬ 
teel-looking travelers. It seemed a transition from an old to a 
new world. Mother Xavier’s comment is worth noting here, 
“Doesn’t is seem, Mrs. Farrell, that civilization is west of the 
Mississippi instead of east?” 

Reaching Jefferson City, they sought out a priest to make 
inquiries about a hotel for the night. The Father directed them 
to one conducted by people polite and agreeable, whose servants 
were orderly and quiet. 

The next morning the old steamer, Victoria, was to start on 
her last trip north, previous to undergoing thorough repairs. She 
was scheduled to go directly to Leavenworth; among her pas¬ 
sengers were some of the citizens of that place, Major Hunt and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Ewing, whose cottage the Sisters would 
later occupy. 

A large group of people watched the Victoria swing out into 
the river. Mother Xavier experienced a feeling of exultation as 
she saw Jefferson City recede into the distance and realized that 
very soon she would have a glimpse of the future home of her 
Sisters. 

Leavenworth’s Daily Ledger for October 15, 1858, carried in 
its column, “River News,” the following announcement: 

The Victoria came up on Thursday with the 
best trip of the season, having about 200 
passengers on board. 

Mother Xavier and Mrs. Farrell lodged at the Planters’ House 
that night of October 15, and there everything impressed them 
favorably. 7 When it had been operated two years previously, it 
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was considered ■ a wonder of elegance and comfort. Mother 
Xavier could have chosen no better place for her first night in 
Leavenworth City. 

The next morning, after a night of refreshing sleep, she and 
Mrs. Farrell started out after breakfast to see the city and visit 
Bishop Miege. October had taken over Kansas with a fierce 
brightness. After a first frost orange, red, yellow, and russet 
showed in patches on the hills like bright daubs of wet paint. 

As the two women walked along and talked they were aware 
of the yellow maple and red oak leaves that made a river of 
rustling gold for their feet to ford. Oaks darkened to russet in 
places, and under the chestnut trees the ground was thick with 
bursting burrs. The sky showed brilliantly blue iii gaps between 
yellow and bronze overhead, but for all its clearness a faint, blue 
haze drifted. One was constantly losing it and finding it again 
like fragments of an old tune. Leaves were burning somewhere 
with the ghost of summer in every whiff. 

Several ladies came out from their houses to welcome the 
Sister, whom they recognized by her habit and whom they had 
expected for some time, as Bishop Miege had told the people 
of his parish that the Sisters were coming to take up permanent 
residence among them. As Mother Xavier received these wel¬ 
comes a spirit of understanding arose among them; they were 
all pioneering women, and she felt “at home.” 

Slowly she and Mrs. Farrell found their way through the city. 
The branches of trees overhead interfered with the sunlight, 
making the street or lane a crazy quilt of light here and shade 
■there. The houses along the way had a sedate buttoned-up look 
about them that gave the appearance of hearty, simple tastes 
and not-too-subtle attitudes of mind. All told, it seemed that 
Leavenworth City was a promising, growing, busy town; the 
travelers were well impressed. 

Most new towns have their baptism of fire, and that generally 
proves a blessing, for it removes old makeshifts of buildings. 
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Leavenworth was no exception. Just three months previous to 
Mother Xavier’s visit the larger portion of the business district 
had been destroyed by a conflagration which was only gotten 
under control by a citizens’ brigade and a providential rain¬ 
storm. This disaster was more fortunate than unfortunate, for 
it did not materially check or retard the growth of the city. In 
the short space of a few weeks, the ruins had been removed and 
larger, finer, and in most instances, more impressive brick blocks 
took the places of the cottonwood frames that had been de¬ 
stroyed. Houses sprang up like mushrooms after a rain; some 
were huge frame structures; others, red brick; all, very elegant . 8 
In the light of after years, they look like fussy old ladies, be- 
wigged, berouged, and loaded with jewelry. 

This was the Leavenworth City that Mother Xavier and Mrs. 
Farrell viewed. The sun was high above their heads by the 
time they reached the bishop’s residence. Bishop Mifege most 
cordially welcomed Mother Xavier, but, quite naturally, was 
surprised to see her, having seen her return to Nashville little 
more than a month previously. 

“Your Lordship,” she exclaimed, “I have made this trip be¬ 
cause I fear the Sisters may not be satisfied with my bargain 
for them. I am apprehensive lest they regret the step after com¬ 
ing; so, they urged me to see Kansas before we setde here per¬ 
manently.” 

The bishop liked the consideration for others she was showing. 
As he looked at her, he discerned a spiritual basis in her quali¬ 
ties of independence and self-reliance. It was as though the hard 
disciplines of many generations sat lightly upon her leaving their 
subtle marks in the squareness of the shoulders and the carriage 
of her head and the tone of her voice. 

“Sister, you are most welcome,” were the first words Bishop 
Mi&ge spoke. “And may your coming be a blessing and a satis¬ 
faction to both your community and our city.” Then he added 
with good humor, yet with a touch of distrust of the future, 
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“But I hope that you will not be so disappointed as to abandon 
altogether the idea of coming.” 

The answer came quickly and with reassurance. “On the 
contrary, Bishop, all that I have seen satisfies me, and I can 
see no reason now why that satisfaction should change. It seems 
already a certainty that all the Sisters will like it here.” 

Mother Xavier recalled later that at this interview Bishop 
Mi&ge’s countenance was singularly sad, like a bare crag seen 
in the Rockies which faces the north winds and has no trees to 
lend it grace.* 

Again she heard the bishop’s wish expressed very definitely, 
“Then, start north as soon as possible .” 10 

This interview was terminated by Mother Xavier’s and Mrs. 
Farrell’s receiving an invitation to be the guests of the Hick* 
mans, the nearest Catholic family. While the visitors remained 
in Leavenworth City, Mr. and Mrs. Hic km an and their two 
children, Pascal and Mary, gave them every possible attention. 

The succeeding days were a delight to both of them. They 
saw all that one could see of the city and talked with various 
people whom they met. Those who had come to Kansas to 
settle were loud in praise of it. Both Mother Xavier and Mrs. 
Farrell were well satisfied. Mother Xavier especially was happy 
with the prospect of a home there, made happy by viewing the 
broad expanse of country in which she visualized the Sisters 
working zealously for the honor and glory of God. 

As she stood on an eminence overlooking the greater part of 
the city, she must have seen, in view of the thirty-two houses 
established in the first quarter-century, the entire West as some¬ 
thing deep and gracious to which Leavenworth was the arch of 
welcome and triumph. Her heart probably went out even beyond 
the Rockies to the Pacific as the theater of the labors of her 
community. Her soul, so long a prey to harrowing anxiety, grew 
joyously thankful as she praised God for having raised the pall 
under which for some months the community had struggled. 
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All difficulties had seemingly come suddenly to a happy end. 

The trip down the river was much more enjoyable than the 
trip going up. On October 19, Mother Xavier and Mrs. Farrell 
started for Nashville. 11 Leavenworth’s Daily Ledger for that day, 
in the column “River News” said: 

The latan leaves today for all points down the 
river provided always that she does not ground 
above. She is one of the best boats in the trade 
with gentlemanly officers throughout. 
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9. MARCHING INTO 
TOMORROW 



Mother Xavier’s return to Nashville was awaited with 
hearts impatient, eager; hearts that beat more quickly with the 
thought of adventure into the unknown, and some that grew 
faint with apprehension of what might lie ahead. Yes, the Sisters 
grew restless waiting. Not unlike the father of the Prodigal, 
some one of them had run out frequently the past few days, 
looking up the turnpike, hoping to be the first to see Mother 
Xavier returning. 

According to custom, the orphan boys were served first at 
table, and having finished their noon meal, they were out play¬ 
ing in a meadow gathering nuts the day of the return. One of 
them discerned down the turnpike two black dots that he quickly 
and rightly judged to be habits for Mother Xavier was bringing 
a Sister from the city with her. Wild with enthusiasm and ex¬ 
citement, he rushed into the house and into the Sisters’ refectory 
shouting, “Mother’s coming! Mother’s coming!” 

This boisterous announcement was sufficient. The Sisters left 
the table and rushed out the gate and down the road to meet 
her. At a glance, they could tell by her joyful expression that 
she was satisfied After a soul-lifting welcome, she was seated 
at her place at the head of the table “and was then,” as she 
afterward remarked, “if never before in my life, the center of 
attraction.” 1 News was more important than food for all of the 
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Sisters. Mother Xavier ate very little; the dinner grew cold and 
was forgotten; the dishes were left undone. Everyone was avid 
for more and more news of what had transpired on the trip. 
Never too robust, Mother Xavier’s small physical reserve was 
soon exhausted; unable to talk more, she asked to be allowed to 
rest a little, saying in her characteristic way, “Let’s have an early 
supper; then the evening will be partially long enough to tell 
you more of the good news.” 

The Sisters had difficulty in waiting for the evening to come, 
but as two o’clock struck, the usual silence fell upon them; they 
made the customary afternoon spiritual exercises, including their 
meditation, prepared the early supper for the boys with some¬ 
thing “extra” to give the party touch, set the Sisters’ table with 
more than usual care, some decoration, and considerable anxiety, 
and rang the bell for supper at least ten minutes before the 
appointed time. 

After the evening chores were done, the Sisters gathered 
around Mother Xavier on the porch to hear her talk. Hardly a 
word of her conversation with others was omitted; there was 
even a digression to mention the discovery of silver in Nevada 
and the meeting of people bound for the West to seek their 
fortunes in silver-mining. What she heard of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates was repeated and had a thought-provoking effect upon 
her listeners. Some of them were from the Old South and their 
sympathies inclined toward it. 

Through the silence of the clear dusk came the distant whistle 
of an evening boat. It was between twilight and dark when it is 
easy to talk and easy to listen. Mother Xavier talked on and on, 
her listeners’ questions serving as guide posts into unexplored ter¬ 
ritory. 

“And the bishop’s palace? What was it like, Mother? Gor¬ 
geous?” queried Sister Gertrude with a twinkle in her eye. 

The humor of the implication was not lost on Mother Xavier, 
who, with a quick laughing glance at her questioner, came back 
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with, “Well, perhaps, not exactly gorgeous. In fact, it is really 
not quite as comfortable as our house here on the farm. It is 
small, frame, and, by the way, so is the Cathedral a frame 
building. It might surprise you to know that it is just about the 
same size as the house we will have. You see, we will have the 
bishop’s old residence as our convent.” 

“Then it’s close to the Cathedral?” This came with joyous 
apprehension from several at once. 

“Yes, just across the road. Our convent-to-be is on the north 
side of the road, although I must learn to call it Kickapoo 
Street,” continued Mother Xavier. 

But Sister Regina could not restrain an interruption. “Kicka¬ 
poo Street!” she exclaimed with a tinkling laugh,. “What a funny 
name!” And all joined in the laughter. 

“On the south side of the street,” continued Mother Xavier, 
enjoying the fun, “stands the Cathedral. Our convent has eight 
tiny rooms. Really tiny; they are more like good-sized closets 
than rooms; but in back of this house is a little frame building 
that will serve nicely as a kitchen and refectory. We will all fit 
in, and, no doubt, we can feel comfortable there in no time.” 

Then, almost as an afterthought, and with mock seriousness, 
Mother Xavier added, “You must get accustomed to these 
Indian names, Sister Regina; such are regular fare in Kansas.” 

Sister M. Vincent seemed to be turning some matter over in 
her mind. She wanted to say something, started, then stopped. 
Finally, she succeeded in getting her thoughts into words: “How 
will we earn our living there? Will we teach? Is there any place 
that can be used as a school?” Apparently, the account of what 
was to be the convent had left doubts in her mind. 

Mother Xavier’s laughter flowed in ripples. “Oh, yes, there is 
a large frame building on the same lot as the house. Brother 
John Lawless, a Jesuit brother, teaches boys there now. That is 
going to be our parish school. Maybe later on we can take 
boarders. What would you all think 0 f that?” 
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“How else can we support ourselves? 55 came from several at 
once, with an animation that showed they had not forgotten 
their own experience in Nashville. 

“Parish schools never pay anything, or at least not enough to 
get on with,” quickly followed Sister M. Vincent, pressing her 
objection. 

“I’ll grant you that in the building which is to be the convent 
there is really no room for boarders,” came from Mother Xavier 
with a level serious gaze at each member of the group. “The 
only solution will be for us to crowd together and give some of 
our space to girls. 55 

Sister Rosalia echoed the general sentiment with “That is 
what we did when we began here! So, we can do the same 
thing there. 55 Even Sister M. Vincent nodded silently in affir¬ 
mation. 

“Well, 55 ruminated Mother Xavier, “whatever we have done 
once, we can do again; when we get there, we can tell more 
about it. Plans will shape themselves. Yet, here is a matter for 
rejoicing: His Lordship intends to give us seven lots a short dis¬ 
tance from the convent When we get to Leavenworth City, 
they can be used for pasturing a cow, if we get one. Later, we 
might use them for something else.” 

“What else could we use them for—ever? 59 asked one of the 
novices. 

“Well, it might be that we could open a hospital in a few 
years, and they will be just a nice distance from the convent 
then,” said Sister Joanna. Her thoughts always turned toward 
the sick. 

“Yes,” agreed Mother Xavier soberly, “that is what I thought 
might eventually come to pass.” 

“But let me get on with the story. I met an old friend there 
in Kansas, an old friend from Louisville, Father Heiman, one 
of the bishop’s assistants. It was so good to see someone I knew, 
and he knew me, too, recognized me right away. Of course, we 
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talked about the days in Louisville, and I told him all that hap¬ 
pened since he left there. He is deeply interested in our going 
to Leavenworth City.” 

Indeed, Mother Xavier was right; Father Heiman remained 
interested in the community after its arrival. He was ever a 
staunch friend and an energetic benefactor. 

A large part of that evening was given to Mother Xavier’s 
description of Kansas—its climate and vegetation, its people and 
houses, its resources. She concluded by saying: 

“Really, I noticed very little difference between that part of 
the world and this. Of course, I was there only four days, but 
I talked with a good many people and I asked everything I 
thought of a skin g. The only big difference apparently is the 
winter. Kansas winters are much more severe than ours; the 
winds are colder and more piercing, but I am honest when I 
say that I think each of you will feel when you get there that 
‘The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places.’ ” 

The younger Sisters had sat by eagerly waiting to get in the 
edge-wise word. They wanted to ask if Mother Xavier had seen 
any Indians, for the words Indian, missionary, Far West, toma¬ 
hawk had conjured up many pictures to their minds. Young, 
full of fervor, they thought they were ready to follow in the 
footsteps of the glorious missionaries whose blood had been shed 
by the red men. 

Mother Xavier assured them she had seen some very harm¬ 
less-looking Indians and added, “If you are patient, you may 
have the gratification of seeing some in war dress; and, who 
knows, some of us might even have the good fortune of being 
tomahawked by them.” 

This was an enticement for the novice Sister Placida and 
two of the postulants, Annie Carney and Ellen McCormick, 
clapped their hands at the prospect. 

“But,” Mother Xavier went on to say, “now only a few 
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Indians of any tribe are left, and the Territory is pretty thickly 
settled by whites.” 

Sister M. Vincent could no longer repress the question in her 
mind: “What is the financial outlook for the Sisters in Kansas?” 

“Well,” Mother Xavier smiled, “ C A wise man needs but 
little, and a Saint still less, 5 so, let each and all of us be saints 
and our wants will be few.” 2 

By this time, shadows had long since lengthened and disap¬ 
peared. As it was close to time for night prayers, the bell-ringer 
asked for an hour longer for conversation. This request Mother 
Xavier refused, saying, “Go to bed; you need your rest. Tomor¬ 
row we 5 ll have recreation all day, and you can ask at your own 
sweet will all the questions you want regarding your future home. 
Tomorrow, we’ll begin to pack, and, perhaps, some can leave 
by the first of the month.” 

The next morning everyone was activated by a definite pur¬ 
pose. Determination in movement and organization drove affairs 
ahead. It was now past the middle of October and every exer¬ 
tion had to be made to have the first group ready for Leaven¬ 
worth City by the first of November. 

As the Sisters worked at the jobs of dismantling and packing, 
they were happy in anticipation, yet thoughtful and questioning. 
Mother Xavier moved about from room to room, from group 
to group, helping here, giving advice there, answering questions, 
making suggestions. 

The days followed each other in swallow flight. As October 
waned, a decided change came. The town property was disposed 
of and all the Sisters were now on the farm. 8 Some business re¬ 
mained to be taken care of, but by November 1, five Sisters were 
ready to go “north.” 

Scattered feathers fly far, and word of the Sisters’ leaving 
Nashville was not slow in getting around. It caused quite a little 
stir. Those who ordinarily showed small interest in their joys or 
trials now evinced great concern about their affairs. When 
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Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati heard of their intended departure 
for Kansas, he wrote immediately to Bishop Miles, requesting 
him to see that the members of the community that had joined 
from the Cincinnati diocese should, if they wished, return; he 
would secure their admission into the convent of the Sisters of 
Charity in his episcopal city. His request was granted at once, 
but only two returned: Bridget O’Meara who became Sister 
Camilla, and Ann Baine who became Sister Calista. 4 Seven 
from Cincinnati remained to face the Kansas unknown. 5 
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10: WITH KICKAPOO 
STREET THE 
DESTINATION 



With a definite prospect of a home before them, the 
Sisters in Nashville, these latter days of October, found their lives 
filled with eagerness for change. Anticipation of adventure, even, 
had brought a glow to the cheeks and a brightness to the eyes of 
the group of eight that stood at the front entrance of their Ten¬ 
nessee convent home on November 1, 1858, ready to start for 
Indian Territory. Mother Catherine Spalding had died at 
Nazareth in March of that year. Now, some of those whom she 
had reluctantly relinquished from Nazareth were going into a 
land totally unknown to them. They were figuratively burning 
their bridges behind them; they were embarking upon uncharted 
seas trader the captaincy of an almost fragile woman. But their 
hearts felt no terrors at the prospect. 

Those comprising the group were Sister Mary Vincent Kear¬ 
ney, one of the original group establishing the Nashville founda¬ 
tion; Sister Mary Joseph Taylor (in some records called Sister 
Joseph), who had entered the novitiate the feast of Corpus 
Christi, May 22, 1856; Sister Aloysia O’Brien, a member of 
the community since the Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 
1855; and Sister Regina McGrain, who had been in the com¬ 
munity since Christmas Day, 1853. These were all professed. 
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Sister Placida Cassidy was but a novice, the last to receive the 
habit in Nashville, on August 1, 1858, the first to make vows in 
Leavenworth, on August 1, 1859. With this valiant band were 
two postulants, Ellen McCormick and Ann Kearney (later 
spelled “Carney”), who became Sister Ignatia and Sister Louisa 
respectively, the first novices to receive the habit in Leaven¬ 
worth. An orphan girl, Rosa Kelly, was no less a dauntless 
trouper than the members of the community. 1 She was as eager 
for the trip as the others. They had all prepared hastily but well, 
and now there they stood, ready to say “Auf wiedersehen ." 

Mother Xavier kissed each one affectionately, gave some final 
advice in her maternal way and showed personal consideration 
for each one before she said to all: “ ‘Faith 9 and courage, as 
the apostle would say to you. ‘Faith, the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 9 Your joyful spirits 
will make the going less hard for all of us. Write as soon as you 
get there! 99 Tears choked her voice; she could say no more. 2 

No conveyance was available to take them in to Nashville 
except their own farm wagon, and no departure ceremony today 
could take more careful planning. First, the various pieces of 
luggage were piled in; upon these, the Sisters sat as best they 
could or stood if there was no way of sitting. Then, the postu¬ 
lants and Rosa Kelly took their places—choice seats at the end 
of the wagon with their feet hanging over the tailgate. The air 
was filled with the hilarity of the farewells. There were no re¬ 
grets, no tears. This was a gala occasion and their spirits were 
in keeping with it; in fact, their high spirits made the occasion 
what it was. 

In Nashville, they boarded a train to go by rail as far as Eliza¬ 
bethtown, Kentucky. Their luggage was loaded, they were seated 
as comfortably as possible, but the railroad of ninety years ago 
was not what it is today. As a result, it was a rather unnunlike- 
looking group that reached Elizabethtown to board the stage. 
Their white collars and necks were grimy, the folds of their 
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usually snowy white caps were filled with small black cinders 
and soot. Hands showed no trace of having ever been in water, 
and faces were streaked and dirty. 8 

The stagecoach trip had covered only a short distance when 
a narrow but deep stream of water presented itself, on the far 
side of which was a precipitous bank. After due thought and 
debate, it was decided that it would be out of the question to 
cross with both passengers and baggage. So, the passengers left 
the coach, removed shoes and stockings, and with skirts tucked 
up, crossed the water after the stage. When all were safe on the 
far side, fervent thanks was offered to God while stockings and 
shoes were demurely donned; then all gladly entered the coach. 
At six that evening Louisville was reached. 

Familiar with the name of the Galt House because of Mother 
Xavier’s previous experiences there, the Sisters acted upon her 
advice, went there for lunch, and waited until their boat would 
leave for St. Louis about six the next morning. The omnipresent 
small boy was there, too, waiting for something or someone. His 
shrill voice drew the attention of everyone to the poor overloaded 
Sisters: “Mamma, Mamma, look at the beggars!” 4 That was the 
first journey of the Sisters, and they did have a tremendous 
number of articles. 

The wait in St. Louis was not long, for a steamer was already 
freighted and waiting for passengers from the East to join those 
already on board. It was just five when the warning bell sounded 
and the Ryland swung slowly out from the wharf. 

The first two or three days went well; the trip was pleasant; 
every member of the group was happy and looked forward to 
still greater happiness. About the end of the third day, adverse 
winds and an increasing quantity of ice compelled frequent stops 
at the southern point of sandbars, and the water in general was 
shallow. The progress of the boat was necessarily retarded, so 
that it was late afternoon of the eighth day when the steamer 
reached Leavenworth City on November 11, 1858. 8 
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All that was left of the daylight lay in a golden glitter on the 
river and on the unpaved streets, houses, and hills of the pioneer 
town in what was then called Indian Territory. 

Among the black and disbanding groups at the landing was 
one especially black that did not disband immediately. Although 
their manners were inconspicuous, they drew the attention of the 
crowd that usually swarm about the wharves to welcome in¬ 
coming boats and take a last farewell of those that are leaving. 
This crowd was slow to disperse. Some of these onlookers sat 
shapelessly on benches and stared openly; others, assuming a 
more sophisticated air, took covert glances, but plainly all were 
curious about the little band of black-habited, white-capped 
women new to their vision. 

By the time the baggage was taken care of, the lemon light 
that precedes grey winter dusk had fallen. Following Mother 
Xavier’s precedent, the Sisters stayed the first night at the Plant¬ 
ers’ House and went the next morning to see the bishop. But 
Bishop Mi&ge was saying Mass at the time of their arrival. Father 
James H. Defouri, however, received them most cordially, greet¬ 
ing them like old friends. He brought them into the bare, cold 
parlor of what they had called the “bishop’s palace.” How sur¬ 
prised they were to find nothing in the room but an old-fashioned 
tin stove, a few sticks of kindling and 1 some paper. Father Defouri 
at once got down on his knees and made a fire which gave a 
comfortable warmth to the room within a few minutes. 

The Sisters gathered around the stove as Father excused him¬ 
self to have the housekeeper “prepare a bite of breakfast” for 
them. When it was ready, the “bite” was served in the bishop’s 
dinin g room on a beautifully white table cloth. Father Defouri 
acted as caterer. It was his occasional absences as butler that 
gave Sister M. Vincent the opportunity she wanted. 

‘This cloth is as white as snow. Do be careful not to spill a 
thing on it! Don’t be precipitate drinking your coffee, and don’t 
fed agitated!” 
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She had scarcely finished the admonition when Father De- 
fouri returned. He poured the coffee, the first cup of which he 
handed to Sister Placida. She was the most timid of the group 
and was a little excited. Losing her placidity she spilled the 
coffee all over the table. Poor Sister Placida! Her heightened 
color betrayed her embarrassment, which grew as Father De- 
fouri made every effort to repair the damage. In the midst of 
this, Bishop Miege entered the room. 6 

Apparently oblivious of the mishap, his face beamed his pleas¬ 
ure upon seeing the Sisters. “You are welcome over and over 
again. Not all here, though? When are the others coming? 59 

The Sisters would have risen to answer him, but his Lordship 
motioned them to be seated and continue their breakfast in 
which he joined them. The dining room provided a scene that 
would have given the impression of a family reunion to anyone 
not knowing that this was a first meeting of the bishop with his 
newly-acquired community, none of whom he had ever seen. 

When the meal was finished, the Sisters knelt for a blessing, 
at the conclusion of which Bishop Mi£ge said in his benign way: 
“My biggest possible blessing to my Sisters of Charity. He who 
transplants will sustain. Never be afraid to send your roots deep 
into this new soil. I think you will grow here and be happy. 997 

Then he took them to see the cottage that would be the con¬ 
vent proper. They felt a deep satisfaction in spite of a tinge of 
loneliness as they stepped in from the sharp air to a house 
utterly devoid of furniture. It was newly painted, swept very 
clean, but not yet garnished. Sure enough, the rooms were tiny, 
just as Mother Xavier had said they were. In what was intended 
to be the community room a few logs smoldered on the fireplace. 
At these a little cat gazed wistfully, turning its head lazily to 
view the newcomers to see the cause of the disturbance of its 
dozing daydreams. Evidently, it was satisfied with the visitors, 
for it got up and purred around them as if to give them a 
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welcome. Then and there it became an adherent of the com¬ 
munity. 

Noon of that first day approached rapidly. In a little room 
off the kitchen were a stove, cooking utensils and fuel. Sister M. 
Vincent sent the postulant Ellen McCormick, and Rosa Kelly, 
the young girl who had come with the Sisters, to find the 
market. They had little trouble in locating it and came back 
with the provisions for the noonday meal. The meal was pre¬ 
pared and the Sisters were standing around eating their frugal 
repast when a messenger came from the bishop inviting them to 
his house for something to eat. It was a little surprise to Bishop 
Mi&ge when Brother John returned without any guests; yet, his 
Lordship was pleased with the Sisters 5 energetic spirit of inde¬ 
pendence and progress and felt more than ever convinced that 
they would manage to exist in a new country. 8 

The afternoon of that first day, their baggage arrived. The 
two pianos were uncrated; one was placed in the parlor, the 
other in the room that was to be used for teaching music. The 
two guitars went to the same places. Into the parlor also went 
a couple of chairs and the little round table with one leg and a 
marble top which slid off at each moving unless great care was 
exerted to keep it in place. Gradually this room took on the 
appearance of hospitality. 

The rest of the chairs, three or four in number, went to the 
community room “for the present, 55 leaving nothing in the re¬ 
fectory to sit on. Because eating while standing is never too 
convenient, Bishop Mifcge thought of the benches in the school 
building and sent Brother John to get a couple of them. There 
was still no dining-room table; nor was there one until it could 
be made. This took a few days. The fourteen pictures repre¬ 
senting events in the life of St. Vincent de Paul were hung on 
the walls of the community room. 

The bedding was unpacked, but the Sisters found that the 
floor would be their only beds for a time. When the tableware 
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was taken out of barrels, there was no place to put it, but it 
was not long until a cupboard took shape from the piano crates, 
through Brother John’s ingenuity. In the course of a few days 
several chairs stood about, made from the sturdy barrels in 
which the household goods had come. The upper half of one 
side was sawed off and the round head was inserted for a seat; 
thus a usable piece of furniture came into being. A barrel stand 
was placed near the front door. This was covered with bright 
calico and had a removable top; it formed a handy receptacle 
to hold the current pieces of sewing, while on it reposed a Bible 
and a lamp. All of these articles of furniture were the result 
of Brother John’s dexterity. 

On the mantle, over the fireplace in the community room of 
the Leavenworth convent, the statue of the Blessed Virgin was 
placed. This was the image of our Blessed Lady dear to the 
hearts of the Sisters, before which they had made their suc¬ 
cessful Novena for a home. 

When the bishop called that evening to see how things were 
progressing, he expressed his opinion that the Sisters were the 
stuff of which pioneers were made. 9 

As Mother Xavier read the letters that her pioneering group 
wrote that night of. November 12, happy tears shone in her eyes. 
She visualized the convent taking on the appearances of a 
home, and she knew it was a blessing for them that there was 
unpacking and arranging to be done to make the place less 
gloomy and to keep hands and thoughts busy. She was grateful, 
too, to hear that the ladies of the parish brought in some pro¬ 
visions, for this meant a few moments’ conversation which eased 
the day until the Sisters lay down on the hard floor at might, 
thankful they had at least some bedding. 

Although hardships continued, these were minimized by 
Father Heiman, who proved himself the friend in need, for 
almost every day, through his zeal and effort, some furniture or 
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groceries came to the door of the convent. All of that first 
winter he kept the Sisters supplied with wood and flour. 

One day toward the end of December, he came to the con¬ 
vent and found the house cold and the Sisters looking chilled. 
Because he divined the cause, he asked no questions. He was 
practically without funds himself and wondered what he could 
do. The recollection came to him of his small Bible, richly 
bound. His mind was made up instantly; he went downtown 
and raffled it off for twenty dollars. That same evening, toward 
dusk, a large load of wood was driven into the convent yard 
and unloaded. This was only one of Father Heiman’s many 
acts of kindness. 10 

By the time the second group of Sisters arrived from Nash¬ 
ville, the convent in Leavenworth had become fairly well 
equipped. Of course, there were no luxuries, not even all the 
necessities for comfortable living, but good cheer made the 
Sisters content. There were enough chairs now for each Sister 
to be seated at her meals and in the community room; at night, 
the Sisters could sleep in beds, although these were devoid of 
springs. In both the community and dining rooms there were 
tables. 

By taking turns at writing, the Sisters got a daily letter off to 
the members of the community remaining in Nashville. There 
was great rejoicing there when the letter of November 18 ar¬ 
rived, for it contained a clipping from the Daily Ledger of the 
preceding day. In the column “Local and Miscellaneous News” 
was found this paragraph: 

Schooling 

The Sisters of Charity have opened an academy in this 
city as will be seen from their advertisement in our columns 
this morning. Their system of schooling is so thorough 
and so well known that it needs no eulogy from us; in the 
meantime we call special attention to their advertisement. 
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And the advertisement, indeed, was there. 

ACADEMY OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
Under the Direction of 
The Sisters of Charity 

The conductors of this institution aim principally the 
combining what is useful and necessary with what is solid 
and ornamental in education. They feel that they cannot 
devote too much care and attention to the development 
and training of those faculties which constitute the moral 
character. The Sisters are of opinion that upon their suc¬ 
cess in this particular depends much of that which con¬ 
stitutes the hope of families, the happiness of individuals, 
and the attainments of those more extensive benefits which 
are the crown and ornament of society—refined and intelli¬ 
gent ladies. 

The course of studies embraces all those branches gen¬ 
erally taught in boarding schools. The scholastic year is 
divided into two sessions of 5 months each beginning with 
the first Monday of Sept. Terms payable in advance. 


Primary department per session.$ 8.00 

Medium department per session. 10.00 

More advanced department per session. 15.00 


Extra—Music, French, Drawing, Embroidery. For further 
particulars apply to the Sisters of the school. Kickapoo 
Street between Fifth and Sixth. 

Miracle of diligence and foresight! Six days after their ar¬ 
rival, the Sisters were ready to staff the parochial school. They 
did not find the people of Leavenworth City panting for learn¬ 
ing and refinement, for poverty too often drains the spirit of all 
desire, except the desire to escape it. There were numerous 
poor people in the town, yet some fully realized the value of an 
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education. To these, the Sisters brought a joyous eager service, 
done purely for the love of God in imitation of His Son. St. 
Vincent had told them through his conferences: 

You are the Daughters of Charity, which means the 
daughters of God, for God is charity; it is He who has 
begotten you in communicating His spirit to you; for who¬ 
soever will consider the life of Jesus Christ on earth will 
see that He did what a good Daughter of Charity does. 

November waned imperceptibly. The weather was compar¬ 
atively mild; at least there was no suffering from intense cold. 11 
The Sisters were glad to be at the mental work of teaching, and 
it was good to feel bodily muscles strong and supple in the more 
than usual strenuous manual work of each day that was essen¬ 
tial to the building of simple pieces of furniture and the righting 
of the convent and school. 

In Nashville, every effort was being made by Mother Xavier 
to dispose of property, real and movable. In her old Record 
Book is much information that enables one to vis ualiz e the daily 
routine of this property disposal and settling of accounts. The 
first possession to find a buyer was the mule. On November 6, 
while the first group of Sisters was going up the Miss ouri, the 
mule brought $104; the same day some dried fruit was sold for 
$4.70, and some wool for $11.25. Then followed a week in 
which it seemed the real estate would never be taken from the 
Sisters hands; but it was. On November 13, the comer houses 
in Nashville brought $5,500 and some furniture $28.50. But 
this was not nearly enough to pay the creditors. Next, the horse 
was sold for $135. From this accumulated capital, the hired 
help first were given their wages; then some loans on the Acad¬ 
emy were paid as well as some of the lesser creditors, among 
them was the auctioneer, who received a fee of $16. 12 

At the same time that these business transactions were taking 
place, the Sisters still in Nashville were busily preparing to go 
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to their Leavenworth home. Daily they curbed their needs in 
order that something in the line of furniture or household goods 
might be sold. 

On December 1, 1858, the second group stood on the 
veranda ready to take the step that would lead them from the 
South forever. Their going was harder than was that of the 
first group, for it meant leaving Mother Xavier and Sister 
Joanna alone to finish the sale of all their possessions, pay the 
remaining debts, borrow the money for those debts if necessary, 
and find homes for a few remaining orphans. 13 A wistfulness 
fell upon the little group that could have made their departure 
disagreeable had it not been that their strong faith and love of 
God precluded all depressing loneliness. They looked steadily 
toward the future with its promise of reunion. 

Sister Julia Voorvoart, who had entered the novitiate in 
Nashville on April 4, 1853, was in charge of the group. With 
her was Sister Vincentia Kelly, who in her seventeenth year, had 
made her vows on August 1, 1857; Sister Gertrude Ryan, a 
member of the community since the Feast of the Patronage of 
St. Joseph in 1855; Sister Ann Davis, the last to make vows in 
Nashville, on March 25, 1858; Sister Rosalia Chagnon, with 
the community since May 22, 1856; and three orphan girls, 
Kitty Moran, Mary Johnston, and Mary Killelay. 

Mother Xavier tripped lightly about the house, helping all 
of them assemble their luggage, smiling at each one as she made 
some comforting or witty remark. She did not want the Sisters 
to feel depressed or to be concerned about her staying behind. 
By appearing gay, hiding her own sufferings, she could lessen 
the suffering of others. 

As the group gathered, ready to start in a neighbor’s spring- 
wagon for the depot, Mother Xavier reminded them that this 
period of separation would be short. Then, together they would 
in a new place with new hopes and efforts make new starts. 

In spite of her gallant attempt to be optimistically jocund, as 
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she embraced each Sister, the tears gathered and coursed down 
her cheeks long after the wagonload of nuns was out of sight. 

All arrangements had been made beforehand for the group 
to travel over the Louisville and Nashville Railroad to Louis¬ 
ville, then take boat to St. Louis, changing there to a north¬ 
bound steamer for Leavenworth City. All the Sisters’ plans 
mater ializ ed until they were on the Missouri. 

Weather conditions were changing and made travel precari¬ 
ous by reason of the ice floating in the river. Through fog the 
passengers could distinguish brown fields and woods of frowzy 
trees that showed black and bare in the faint light. It still had 
been s umm ery when they had left Nashville. Somehow, they 
had expected to find the familiarity of lush green awaiting them, 
not this unkempt landscape dotted with frame houses, cabins, 
and shacks. Whether these were set close together or stood 
apart, their flimsy shapes depressed them. No place along the 
river was there to be seen any reassuring solidity of stone or 
brick. 

At Blue Mills, Missouri, the captain decided to go no farther. 
The passengers had a choice of returning with the steamer to 
St. Louis or going aboard an already ice-bound boat. A few 
families, who like the Sisters had no home to which to return, 
made the transfer of themselves and their effects. The boat con¬ 
tinued to remain stationary, but after a day and a night of it, 
the passengers were put into small boats to cross the Missouri, 
in order to reach wagons on the west side of the river. Into these 
wagons the baggage was loaded, and the Sisters sat as best they 
could on the luggage or on the floor. Roads almost impassable 
by reason of mud holes made travel slow, and two days and 
nights of riding made the occupants sore and stiff. 14 

It was noon when they reached the convent, which they had 
no difficulty in finding, for everyone in Leavenworth knew 
where the Sisters lived, and all the children were out of school 
for the Christmas holidays. The travelers had been expected 
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daily by boat, not by wagon. The day was blustery; the wind 
was trying doors and windows with a furtive hand. Because of 
this, the Sisters at the convent did not hear the approaching 
creaking wagons and were completely taken by surprise when 
the door opened and the new arrivals walked in unannounced. 
Although half frozen, they were immediately cheered by the 
cordial welcome of the Sisters and warmed by the friendly wood 
fires crackling briskly and exuding pungent odors . 15 

Laughing and chatting continued throughout that day of 
joyous reunion in St. Mary’s on Kickapoo Street. It was a 
house in which everyone talked and no one listened. The only 
cloud that darkened the sky was the temporary absence of 
Mother Xavier and Sister Joanna. At last, evening brought 
quiet and rest to all, especially to the tired travelers who had 
been exhausted but too glad to be at their journey’s end to take 
any rest in the afternoon. 

By morning the wind had died; thick wet snow was falling, 
whitening the air and melting on the ground as soon as it 
lighted. The evergreens in the yard dripped with it. But weather 
inclemency put no damper upon the spirits of those within the 
convent. Sister Julia stood at the window looking at the falling 
snow and remarked, “Kansas is beautiful, indeed .” 16 
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As SOON AS THE FIVE SlSTERS AND THEIR ORPHAN CHARGES 

left Nashville, Mother Xavier and Sister Joanna, in accordance 
with previous arrangements, took their few belongings and 
moved into the home of the Farrells, where they were welcome 
guests as long as they stayed in Nashville. Of this time Mother 
Xavier often remarked, “Their [The Farrells 5 ] smiles were 
always the same from the time they welcomed us until we left. 
And Mr. Farrell’s purse was ever open to us. Two or three 
times we were obliged to draw pretty heavily upon his bounty.” 

Even after the Sisters were located in Leavenworth, the Far¬ 
rells remained their staunch friends. When the graveyard in 
Nashville was removed to a different location, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farrell thoughtfully and generously had the bodies of Sister 
Jane Francis Jones and Sister Ellen Davis disinterred and placed 
in their own private burial ground. 1 

During the days that the two Sisters stayed with these friends 
and benefactors, the business of property-disposal went forward. 
Mother Xavier’s old Record Book again enables one to recon¬ 
struct to some extent their lives from day to day. 

Three days after Christmas in 1858, the sale of the farm 
brought $6,000, and some potatoes and coal $200. Two friends 
assumed two outstanding notes and the business for the year 
1858 came to an end. 
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When Mother Xavier returned .to the Farrell residence that 
evening of December 28 after a full day of visits to various busi¬ 
ness houses, her fingers shook as she unfastened her bonnet 
strings. She went immediately to her room; her breath came 
quickly, as much from emotion as from the hasty climb up the 
stairs. She opened the window and leaned out to the cool air 
that seemed almost like a hand laid to her cheek. All about her 
roofs rose gray, with their smoking chimneys. Lights began to 
appear in windows; an irregular patch of river between build¬ 
ings shone softly luminous like a bit of polished pewter. She 
was conscious of the deepening twilight, but her thoughts were 
definitely engrossed with business yet to be done. 

January saw the last of the furniture and stock disposed of 
for $200. Several notes were cashed before due dates, at appre¬ 
ciable losses; others were paid with full interest, among them 
a note to Bishop Miles for $455, with $100 interest. By January 
28 the last of the assumed $10,635 indebtedness for various 
claims, large and small, was discharged and a balance of nine 
dollars remained. 2 

Having taken care of all business matters for which they had 
stayed in Nashville, Mother Xavier and Sister Joanna ex¬ 
changed glad smiles, mirrors of the happiness deep within. 
Now, they, too, could make immediate preparations for the trip 
to Leavenworth City. Twice they had stood on their convent 
porch and told departing Sisters good-bye and had encouraged 
them; now their own turn was at hand. But the scene of their 
leaving for Kansas was not too joyful. Many of their old friends 
assembled that last day of January, 1859, some weeping bit¬ 
terly at the thought of the Sisters 9 not returning. One dear old 
lady, Mrs. Buddeke, knelt on the floor near Mother Xavier 
and sobbed audibly. 

As the steamer was scheduled to leave at four in the after¬ 
noon, it was necessary for the Sisters to leave the Farrell home 
about three-thirty. Mutual tears were shed as the good-byes 
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were said to their long-tried and generous benefactors. Mrs. 
Farrell, together with Mrs. Flowers and Mrs. Buddeke, went 
with the Sisters to the boat and remained until the very last 
possible moment. The passage was paid for by the generous 
Farrells. Mother Xavier and Sister Joanna took with them a 
parting testimonial from the citizens of Nashville—a beautifully 
engraved sterling silver pitcher, two cups and a salver. The 
pitcher carries this inscription: 

A token of 

Esteem and gratitude 
respectfully inscribed to 
the Sisters of Charity 
by the Citizens of Nashville 
December 4th, 1858. 

One of the cups, engraved “Sisters of Charity,” was given as a 
gift to Bishop Mifege one Christmas when the community had 
nothing else worthy of his acceptance. 

Business necessitated that Mother Xavier and Sister Jo anna 
stop in St. Louis for a few days, but their visit was shortened by 
rumors that no steamers would go north until the river was 
entirely free of ice. This might mean months, and they had but 
nine dollars to their names besides the passage fare given them 
by friends! God again showed His providence. A few days of 
mild weather came, moderate and open, and to the joy of the 
Sisters an advertisement appeared in a daily paper that a boat 
would leave the next day for Leavenworth City. 

So, the following morning Mother Xavier and Sister Joanna 
appeared at the wharf among the first, eager to resume the last 
lap of their journey and be reunited with their little community. 
The Carrier was very clean and apparently new. The officers 
were gentlemanly, the servants polite, everything bade fair for 
a pleasant voyage, when the fickle weather changed its mood; 
sheets of floating ice grew larger hourly. The progress of the 
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boat was greatly impeded, sometimes stops were necessary, and 
finally she was obliged to remain stationary a few miles below 
Jefferson City—icebound. 

A number of the passengers left the boat and went up to the 
city to secure board and lodging in the hotels. About two in the 
afternoon a board-bill was posted on the Carrier . Mother Xavier 
and Sister Joanna, saw at one glance that they, too, must leave 
the boat and ask hospitality from some Catholic family in Jef¬ 
ferson City. But they had failed to note the shrewdness of their 
captain. From observation of the whisperings between them, he 
must have guessed their financial status, for he came up to them 
while they stood before the board-bill and said, “Sisters, that is 
not for you; as long as the weather keeps us here, you will have 
no board to pay.” 8 

Without a moment’s hesitancy, Mother Xavier told the cap¬ 
tain that she was most grateful to him for his kindness, because 
their lack of funds was causing them considerable anxiety. 

A few families remained on board the Carrier until the ice 
relinquished its grasp at the end of the eleventh day. During 
those days few travelers received more attention than did Mother 
Xavier and Sister Joanna. Besides the three meals a day, they 
received a bountiful luncheon in their cabin every morning. 

Then one day, while watching the river from their portholes, 
the passengers saw that at last it no longer presented a solid 
surface, but was beginning to split and to move. Soon, great 
rejoicing began as huge masses of ice swept slowly by, and the 
steamer was once more at liberty and seemed like an animate 
creature as she moved proudly from the shore. It was but a 
short time until Jefferson City was reached. The town was all 
bustle and activity. More freight and more passengers were 
taken on, and those who had left the ice-bound boat gladly 
returned to it. Tremendous cheering arose as the steamer moved 
off. There was still considerable ice in the river, but not enough 
to prevent slow progress by the boat. After a few days’ satis- 
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factory run, she arrived safely at Leavenworth City on February 
21, 1859. The Daily Ledger of the next day carried this little 
notice: 

SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Two more of those estimable 
ladies arrived in our city yester¬ 
day morning by the Steamer 
Carrier . 

The day of their arrival was cold, but bright and clear and 
bracing. As the steamer came up the river, the Sisters at the 
convent and the three orphan girls heard its whistle and, hoping 
that Mother Xavier would be on it, the girls flew from the con¬ 
vent to the boat landing to greet the Sisters as they came down 
the gangplank. All were radiant with delight. A cluster of public 
hacks, each mounting a tobacco-spitting driver, made it easy 
to find conveyance to the convent. The baggage was towed 
behind in a two-wheeled cart. As soon as the rumbling wheels 
were heard, the Sisters, led by Sister Gertrude, ran to the lat¬ 
ticed porch and out into the street. 

Mother Xavier never tired of telling how glad she was to be 
again with the community. By the time she was extricated from 
the multitude of shawls in which Sister Joanna had wrapped 
her, greetings were fairly well over, and as she looked around, 
she beamed her happiness upon each one. Then, gradually, a 
few of the Sisters slipped away, thinking their absence would 
not be noticed. They had work to do. 

For days, the boat had been expected and everything dec¬ 
orative had been placed in one comer, “just in case” it would 
be needed on the spur of the moment. That moment had come. 
Only an hour until dinner. It was absolutely essential that every 
medal and card, flag and artificial flower, should be in plar^ 
before Mother Xavier entered the room. She was to receive the 
welcome of a returning hero. Now that the community was all 
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together again, with the physical measurement of miles obliter¬ 
ated, with all the forces of their hearts and minds coordinated, 
the Sisters 5 cup of happiness was full. 

Sister Gertrude, who was then Procuratrix, gave Brother 
John, the Jesuit brother attached to the episcopal residence, an 
extra ten cents for meat, which caused him to draw his con¬ 
clusions aloud: “Sister Gertrude must be going to have a feast 
today. 55 4 

The afternoon of that lovely winter day brought a visit from 
Bishop Mi£ge, Father Defouri, and Father Heiman, who came 
to welcome the last of the Sisters from the South. Geniality 
reigned. The bishop was most happy to have his “twelve apos¬ 
tles, two disciples, and two aspirants. 55 During the conversation 
he reviewed the work the Sisters were already doing and out¬ 
lined the work he planned for them to undertake. 5 

Brother John Lawless had been the teacher of the boys 5 
school, but this position he relinquished to the first group of 
Sisters in November. Besides conducting a day school for the 
boys in the building on Kiowa Street, north of the bishop 5 s 
residence, the Sisters had already opened another school for 
girls opposite their own convent on Kickapoo Street. This ex¬ 
pansion pleased Mother Xavier, and she entered heartily into 
all of the bishop’s plans for opening a boarding school in the 
not-too-distant future. All of the Sisters were happy and no task 
seemed too large or hard for their buoyant spirits to attempt. 

That evening some of the ladies of the town came in to pay 
their respects and renew Mother Xavier’s acquaintance, as well 
as to make the acquaintance of Sister Joanna. 

Sister Joanna was a large woman—very large, three hundred 
pounds at the time of her death. Scarcity of suitable luggage 
obliged her to carry some of her belongings in a cardboard box. 
She was unpacking her few personal possessions when she was 
called to the parlor, and, absent-mindedly picking up the box, 
put the lid on carelessly; as quickly as she could she answered 
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the summons, thoughtlessly carrying the box with her. Not 
being particularly agile or sylph-like, she bumped into a chair 
and the contents of the box spilled over the parlor floor at the 
feet of the guests. When one recalls that each toothbrush was 
used as long as there was a bristle in it, and a comb as long as 
there was a tooth left, it is easy to imagine what the visitors 
saw.® 

The next day, a little old lady came to air her grievances, and, 
since Sister Joanna opened the door, she was the one to hear 
them. The complaint was that the lady had loaned some money 
to a man and that he “paid it back in dribs and drabs and it 
neither went here nor there.” 7 The Sisters were helpless to be 
of any assistance, but they often laughed about the visit, wishing 
they had a “few dribs and drabs,” feeling that they could very 
easily make them go “here and there.” 

High spirits existed in the Kickapoo Street Convent for sev¬ 
eral days after Mother Xavier’s arrival. Hearts were too full of 
joy to keep silence, but the celebrating was mostly in words, 
for the larder was still rather bare. Like St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Teresa of Avila, Mother Xavier approved of cheerfulness 
within the convent walls; she loved the happy-hearted gaiety 
that sprang from love of God. Night after night she knelt longer 
than usual beside her bed, pouring out praise from a grateful 
heart. Often unable to sleep, she arose and stood looking out, 
watching Leavenworth go to sleep window by window. In her 
memoranda book, written in her fine hand, is the following note: 

Nov. 11, 1858, Sisters recieved well by Bishop Miege, Father HwW, 
pastor, Fr. Defouri, assistant. During Christmas holidays of the same year, 
second group came on borrowed funds, finally Mother Xavier and Sister 
Joanna in the spring of ’59.® 

With the community now complete, the convent daily took 
on a more comfortable and religious aspect. But Bishop Mifege 
was not completely satisfied. The question of a boat-ding school 
was the gist of his every conversation. Toward the end of Feb- 
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ruary, the very month that she arrived, he suggested that Mother 
Xavier search for a house that could be rented in order to begin 
the work of taking boarders as soon as possible. 

In accordance with his wishes, Mother Xavier began house¬ 
hunting. Walking, talking, and consulting were the daily routine. 
Every available house was examined with a view of using it for 
boarders. Within ten days, a new and attractive cottage with 
an attic was found on the comer of Sixth and Kickapoo and was 
secured with little difficulty. This was the Ewing cottage. Once 
more there was cleaning to be done; with wooden pails, strong 
soap, rags, and stiff brushes, the floors were attacked. Kneeling 
on pieces of gunny sacks, old carpet, folded rags, the Sisters 
generously applied soap and water and soon islands of clean 
boards pushed back the dark shoreline until it disappeared. 
Although their hands were red and sore from scrubbing, they 
little minded, for they knew hard work from close acquaintance 
with it. Perspiring and exhausted, they had to lean back on 
their heels from time to time to rest. As each patch was finished, 
it was surveyed with a sense of accomplishment. So, in less than 
a week the cottage was ready for occupancy. The Sisters car¬ 
ried load after load of furniture from the convent to the new 
building. They gave up their beds and again slept on the floor 
so that the boarders might be comfortable. On March 8, 1859, 
the first St. Mary’s Academy opened under the patronage of 
Our Lady of the Annunciation. 9 

The following rather pretentious advertisement appeared in 
the Daily Ledger of March 3, 1859. 

st. mary’s academy for young ladies 

Under the care of the Sisters of Charity and the 
patronage of the Rt. Reverend J. B. Mifcge, bishop of 
Leavenworth. This academy situated on the comer 
of Kiclppoo and Sixth Street will be open for the re¬ 
ception of pupils, as Boarders on the 8th of March. 
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Terms: 


Boarding, per session (5 months).$50.00 

Washing and Ironing, per session. 5.00 

Tuition in Preparatory Branches. 8.00 

. “ “ Medium “ 10.00 

“ “ Higher “ 20.00 

Music on Piano, with use of instrument. 25.00 

“ “ Harp .. “ . 30.00 

“ “ Guitar “ 15.00 

Latin and French extra, each per session. 5.00 

Drawing and painting per session. 8.00 

Bed and Bedding, (when furnished by the 

institution) extra . 4.00 


Physician’s fees will be defrayed by Parents and 
Guardians 

No deduction made for accidental absence or with¬ 
drawal of a Pupil except in case of sickness. 

An extra charge of $20.00 will be made for those 
who remain, as Boarders, during the Vacation. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Sister Xavier Ross, 

Leavenworth, Kansas Territory 

References: 

Rt. Rev*d J. B. Mi£ge, Bishop of Leavenworth 
Rev’d J. Heiman, and Rev*d J. Defouri 

This advertisement attracted many, and before s umm er the 
school was filled with as many boarders as the building could 
accommodate, and Mother Xavier saw the necessity of acquir¬ 
ing a place large enough to afford room for all who might 
apply. 

As some of the Sisters stayed at the new cottage with the 
boarders, a little space was made available for the novices and 
postulants. Besides her work in managing the affairs of the 
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community, teaching, and assisting with the manual work, 
Mother Xavier personally instructed the members of the novi¬ 
tiate from the very first week of her arrival in Leavenworth. 

These instructions were simple, making religion a practical 
but also a very lovely way of life. Mother Xavier was firm in 
her conviction that moderation was far the wiser policy. If the 
seed of holiness were sown quietly, the harvest would come 
later. Often she repeated the same admonitions with her in¬ 
structions: 

Sisters, if you love God, you will be courteous to each 
other. Consider each other’s feelings before your own. 
That is God’s will. Faith teaches that. We must love those 
we see in order to love God whom we do not see. Let us 
be earnest and we shall not be slow to learn this lesson. 
Love is courteous and eager to serve. 

Charity, when perfect, will set in order, will regulate our 
thoughts and judgments, so that never will we sound a dis¬ 
cordant note in our own minds, nor will we intentionally 
touch a chord in the minds of others that will vibrate a 
dissonance. It is our courtesy toward each other, prompted 
by our love for God, that will be contagious and draw souls 
to God through us, here, in this new field of work. We 
have come here to do God’s will, not our own. 

We are dose to the Blessed Sacrament, drop into the 
Church frequently for a brief moment of prayer. It is 
during these talks with our Lord alone in the Tabemade, 
when you speak to Him from your heart, that you will 
draw down upon yourselves and upon our entire com¬ 
munity the blessings we need. Love the Blessed Sacrament! 
There is no need of books when we speak to our friends; 
neither is there any need of books when we speak to our 
Great Friend ! 10 


A blending of the practices of Mother Xavier’s daily life are 
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in these instructions. Whenever she found a moment free from 
her multitudinous duties, she spent it before the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment, lost in devotion. The roots she took in her new field 
brought to light daily the high order of thought that invigorated 
her soul. She once remarked that at this time a new element of 
sanctification seemed infused into her being, which was ever 
afterward apparent, increasing from day to day, urging her, 
drawing her on perceptibly. 

As March 25 drew near, she explained to Bishop Mi&ge the 
Sisters 5 custom of making their yearly vows on the Feast of the 
Annunciation. Bishop Mi&ge approved her request to continue 
this practice and said the Mass himself on the Feast at which 
the Sisters made their vows one at a time into his hands. Having 
no chapel of their own, the community heard Mass in the 
Cathedral and there the professed Sisters consecrated themselves 
anew to God with deep devotion. That same day continues to 
bring a yearly devotional renewal of vows to the members of 
Mother Xavier’s community for both those under temporary 
and those under perpetual vows. There is a festive spirit about 
the occasion with singing at Mass and recreation throughout 
the day, a spirit that takes its rise from the happiness of the 
original group. 

That particular March 25 marked the reception of the habit 
of the Order for the first time in Leavenworth: Ellen McCor¬ 
mick became Sister Ignatia that morning, and Ann Kearney 
became Sister Louisa. 

On the feast of St. James the Apostle, July 26, 1859, Bishop 
Mifege formally established a novitiate on a firm ecclesiastical 
basis. The room to be used was in the southwest comer of the 
little convent at Fifth and Kickapoo Streets. There were five 
members for the opening and the bishop himself gave the con¬ 
ferences. When Sister Gertrude Ryan asked if she might attend, 
he replied, “No, they are for the lambs, not for the sheep. 3511 
These weekly conferences by Bishop Mi£ge to the novices were 
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supplemented with daily conferences by Mother Xavier. The 
rules given by Bishop Miege were put into practice and time has 
proved their wisdom. 

The Sisters were fortunate, indeed, to be for fifteen years 
under the wise guidance of this noble pioneer bishop of the 
West. They fully appreciated their good fortune at the time 
and have rejoiced in the remembrance of it. 

During the first six months after entering the novitiate, the 
postulant continued to wear secular dress, with the exception of 
a brown veil thrown over the head in the chapel or church. If 
there was mutual satisfaction at the end of this time between 
the community and the postulant, she was invested with the 
habit of the Sisters of Charity and received with the habit the 
name by which she would be known in the Institute. At the 
beginning, religious names were drawn from several that 
Mother Xavier had written on small pieces of paper and held 
in her apron. The newly clothed novice drew her name. This 
was the custom that prevailed at the time that Mother Xavier 
had received her name in the Nazareth novitiate, so she con¬ 
tinued it in Leavenworth for several years. 

With the receiving of the habit, an eighteen months 9 proba¬ 
tion as novice was begun. These months were intended for the 
study and practice of the Rule and customs of religious life. At 
the end of that period, yearly vows were made. This gave ample 
time for a candidate to know her own mind fully. 

At first, candidates came in slowly; these were from Leaven¬ 
worth and its vicinity. During the next two or three years, girls 
came to the novitiate from different states. At this time, too, 
Father Driscoll, S.J., of Cincinnati, Ohio, began to patronize 
this band of Sisters by encouraging as many good pious girls to 
join them as their small space would accommodate. Mother 
Xavier was always grateful to Father Driscoll; indeed, to all 
who showed interest in the community. Brother DeMeyer, S.J., 
also of Cincinnati, was often noticed asking girls who remained 
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in the church a single, naive question. When Father Driscoll 
once asked him what his question was, he repeated it to him 
very simply: “Father, I ask them if they don’t want to be 
Sisters.” 12 

For several years, a brown habit was worn by the novices— 
brown being considered the color of penance, ladies of fashion 
avoided the use of it. It is said that the adoption of the brown 
habit originated proximately back in Emmitsburg when Ma¬ 
dame Guerin joined that community. Saved from shipwreck 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, she vowed to 
wear a brown dress for three months in thanksgiving. This she 
did after entering the Emmitsburg novitiate and in this way 
suggested the idea of adopting it for novices’ habits to distin¬ 
guish them from the professed. 
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12. BEHIND THE 

CURTAIN: DRAMA 


The Leavenworth to which Mother Xavier’s Sisters 
came in 1858 was a much more exhilarating town than the 
Leavenworth of today. Then, Kansas was not yet a state but 
a territory in which robberies, stabbings, lynchings, han gin gs, 
tarring and featherings were not at all uncommon. Leaven¬ 
worth was a bustling, progressive business location. 

Its growth had been rapid. Between 1855 and 1858, the 
population had increased from 500 to 10,000. 'Today, one won¬ 
ders what became of its five daily and weekly newspapers, its 
factories, mills, and foundries. In spite of so much activity, the 
Sisters found only Second, Third, and Fourth Streets num¬ 
bered; what is now known as Fifth Street was just a country 
road zig-zagging itself to church and school. They found, too, 
that many of their pupils lived in houses that had been brought 
already made down the Ohio from Cincinnati and up the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers on rafts. 

Leavenworth was a typical river town and the frequent ar¬ 
rivals and departures of the steamboats kept it in touch with 
the rest of the world. Hearing the strains of “Yankee Doodle” 
or “Hail Columbia” issuing from the boats, the Sisters knew 
that minstrels were aboard, and many times they would have 
liked to join the crowd of young and old that rushed to the 
levee. It was not long before the school children (a part of 
every crowd) were the principal purveyors of news to Mother 
Xavier’s young community. 

Certainly, the Sisters found something novel about the bust- 
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ling new city with its broad contrasts of good and evil, of cul¬ 
ture and hoodlumism. But for all the press of steamboats on the 
wharf, the cluster of public hacks, and the various industries, 
and for all its premonition of the coming greatness of the Middle 
West, the Sisters could see that only a faint impression was made 
on some of the inhabitants. 

Gas was brought to Leavenworth in 1859, but the Sisters’ 
convent continued to be lighted with kerosene lamps, the chim¬ 
neys of which left black rings around one’s mouth when they 
were breathed into in the cleaning and polishing process. The 
novices went about with cloths for cleaning the chimneys tucked 
in their belts. 

That same year, Jones, Russell & Company started their 
Pike’s Peak Express from the city. Coaches left daily, carrying 
the mail to Pike’s Peak, Denver, and Salt Lake. Regular freight 
trains left weekly for those points. The population of Leaven¬ 
worth at this time was about 15,000 and these the daily papers 
urged to avail themselves of the opportunity of becoming 
wealthy overnight in Pike’s Peak mining operations. 1 

Much as this amused the Sisters, other items in the daily 
papers made them apprehensive. The kidnapping of Charley 
Fisher, an alleged fugitive slave from Louisiana, took place not 
far from their convent. The Vigilance Committee struck terror 
into the hearts of the citizens as well as the outlaws by the sum¬ 
mary justice they meted out. Hangings and other means of 
execution were frequent. The newspaper editorials, “Who Agi¬ 
tates the Agitators,” were not intended to mollify. 2 

But this was nothing to the disturbances that were rife over 
the question of whether there was or was not to be a constitu¬ 
tion and whether Kansas would be slave or free. Mother Xavier 
and the Sisters were glad, indeed, when they saw the hold of the 
border ruffian released and the inhabitants of Leavenworth free 
from molestation. Although the Sisters were never bothered, 
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they were fearful, and they were relieved when peacefulness 
came and they were able to go about without any dread. 

In their own sphere of activity, they kept pace with the rapid 
civic growth of this new border community. There was drama 
to be played here, they sensed, far grander than the building of 
new industries, the stringing of telegraph wires, the laying of gas 
lines; it was the drama of the formation and development of 
young women toward the ideal of womanhood: Mary of Naza¬ 
reth. There was no fanfare to accompany this work, nor did 
the Sisters want such. Quietly, unobtrusively, behind the curtain 
of everyday living, in a simple, studious, religious way, this 
gentle task was faced and done, this drama was lived. That 
there was applause when—in reverse—the curtain rose at the end 
of the school year, is gratifying to record. But that is getting 
ahead of our story. 

Adapting themselves readily to their new environment. 
Mother Xavier and the Sisters soon followed the lead of the 
settlers and gathered wild strawberries, grapes, plums, crab- 
apples, and persimmons to preserve, can, and store away for a 
year’s use. Walnuts, hickory and hazel nuts were plentiful in 
the fall and were welcomed as a winter supply. Mother Xavier 
was the happiest of the group as the Sisters packed a lunch and 
went out berrying or nutting fpr the day. In the late afternoon 
they would return loaded down. It was well that they availed 
themselves of the bounties of nature, for they needed everything 
they could get by way of food. 

Often, the children were taken with them, but always with 
extra caution, for snakes were numerous—black snakes, bird 
charmers, copperheads, and rattlesnakes. The children mar¬ 
veled at the buffalo that could be seen out on the prairie in 
large herds. Occasionally, the Sisters and children wandered 
out from town to what was called West Leavenworth, where 
the different tribes of Indians set up their tepees for a week or 
longer before journeying on. South of Choctaw was the creek 
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in which white fish and various other kinds could be found. It 
was frequented by practically all the families of Leavenworth, 
so the Sisters fished there, too.* 

Spring brought the close of the first term of school, and The 
Daily Times of May 30, 1859, waxed poetic and benevolent in 
noting the school picnic of that year: 

The Catholic School under the supervision of the Sisters, 
had a picnic yesterday. Over 100 children passed the ferry 
and passed the day in the woods on the opposite side of 
the river. They returned in the evening having enjoyed 
themselves amidst the beauties of nature. The school is 
under admirable management and is doing a good work 
among us. It was a joyous sight to see the smiling faces 
and happy looks of the little ones as they paraded the street 
or sported in the woods. Bless all who care for and educate 
the young. 

The summer passed rapidly, filled to overflowing with prepa¬ 
rations for the ensuing school year. September brought the 
return of the boarders to the Ewing cottage and the day scholars 
to the classrooms. 

Then, all too soon, fall was at hand. Mad winds blew and 
the tumbleweeds came charging across fields like so many brown 
Indian bucks riding wild ponies. Then the winds of October 
died, and there came a succession of early autumn days, warm 
and still. The first week of November marked a return to In¬ 
dian summer. A haze hung over the land in the morning, soft¬ 
ening its rugged outlines, giving to it the aspect of quiet waiting, 
undisturbed, unexpectant. 4 Perhaps it was this haze that gave 
Kansas its epithet “smoky.” 

It was such a day that marked the anniversary of the Sisters’ 
first year in Leavenworth; so they celebrated with an outing for 
which they prepared with enthusiasm. Once out in the country, 
they were all seated on logs near the fire while Mother Xavier 
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prepared apples. This was evidently an important ceremony, 
not to be undertaken carelessly. Each apple was scrutinized, 
dipped first in a pan of water, then rolled in what appeared to 
be a mixture of sugar and cinnamon. This done, the sharpened 
end of a stick was pressed into the core and the treasure put 
into each Sister’s hands. The sticks were strong and long enough 
to reach over the hottest part of the fife without the heat becom¬ 
ing too great for the holder to bear. Then Mother Xavier 
showed them how to turn the stick so that the apple would be 
cooked evenly, not burned black on one side. It was necessary 
above all things, she told them impressively, when they had 
each been supplied, not to drop the fruit into the fire. That 
would mean good fortune lost and bad luck for seven long 
years. When the apples were done, they had to be eaten, every 
morsel, except the core, and the seeds counted and saved, for the 
seeds stood for the number of years one would live to enjoy such 
outings. It was typical of Mother Xavier to joke in this manner. 

Soon, all the apples were bursting their rosy skins. The fire 
sputtered as the drops of hot juice and sugar fell into it. The 
nuns* faces burned in the heat, but the air at their backs grew 
frosty with the deepening shadows.® 

When the last apple was eaten and the last song sung, it was 
decided that it was time to return home. Everything was packed 
and carried back to the convent. That evening Bishop Mi&ge 
came over to congratulate the Sisters on their first year and the 
success that had attended it. But the burden of his conversa¬ 
tion was the need for a larger building for the boarders. He 
wanted the Sisters to be able to accept all who wished to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a Catholic boarding-school 
education. 

Consultation after consultation followed with Mother Xavier. 
She saw the need of the school, the need for a new building, but 
she had an overwhelming fear of indebtedness. One day, as 
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Bishop Mi&ge talked with her, he said in a rather offhand man¬ 
ner, “Mother, we need a new convent, and a new boarding 
school. What shall we do about securing them?” 

“Bishop, how well I see our needs, but most of all, we need 
money. And we haven’t any.” 

The bishop ruminated for a long moment, then looked naive 
as he said, “I know a man who has control of a little money- 
sufficient to put up the building you will need here. Now, I 
think this man would either put up the building and rent it to 
you, or lend you the money for a term without interest.” 

“I hardly thought such a man could exist, Bishop.” 

“Oh, yes, there are some good men in the world. Which 
would you want to do, rent or use the money and build for 
yourselves?” 

“Well, Bishop, I believe it might be well for this man to 
retain ownership. If he builds, we will rent from him.” 

Bishop Miege smiled in a pleased way. It was not until the 
building was under way in the summer months that Mother 
Xavier found out that Bishop Miege himself was the man who 
had the money. 8 

Before the summer of 1860 was over, the building was up. 
It had cost $6,000 and was an ornament to the city. The Sisters 
rented it for $50 a month. That fall it was filled with young 
girls from several cities in Kansas; some came, too, from other 
states—Missouri, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Utah. 
The girls, for the most part, came from well-to-do families that 
wanted a few extras added to their daughters’ education—sub¬ 
jects not taught in the average school. So, music, French, draw¬ 
ing, fancy sewing, embroidery, and tapestry-weaving were added 
to the regular course. 

The girls loved the school and delighted in the old Southern 
customs that the Sisters brought with them. One that Mother 
Xavier introduced still survives in the co mmunit y—P anr^ V* 
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Night. On Shrove Tuesday, pancakes were served for the even¬ 
ing meal—pancakes into which had been dropped well-scrubbed 
nickels, dimes, quarters, pennies. Sometimes, too, in the eating, 
one might run across a button which in all proper superstition 
meant that the year would be a thrifty one. And one of the 
girls would be sure to get the pancake that had the ring in it; 
then she would be the envy of all the others, for the ring pre¬ 
saged marriage within the year. Of course, it was all nonsense, 
but it was fun, and the girls loved it. 

It was during that first year at the new St. Mary’s Academy 
on Kickapoo Street that Mother Xavier introduced the daily 
promenade for the girls. Those promenades were what they 
have always been in boarding-school routine. The girls were to 
walk two by two, in step, at a brisk pace. They were not to lag 
or behave conspicuously. Above all, they were not to attract the 
attention of the passing male, young or old. “Young ladies are 
urged at all times, but especially during exercise periods, to 
maintain an erect carriage, proper decorum of manner, and to 
pay no attention to extraneous objects.” So ran the notice. The 
last admonition came to have a double meaning; it concerned 
itself with the masculine population, but more especially the 
young men of the neighborhood who delighted to congregate 
and watch these daughters of the more prosperous families go 
through their paces. 7 

Busy day succeeded busy day for Mother Xavier as she man¬ 
aged the community, organized the classes for the boarders as 
well as for the day-scholars, taught French, English, and music, 
gave regular instructions to the postulants, novices, and young 
professed. In spite of such a heavy routine of duties, her mind 
was constantly with the orphans, for shortly after moving into 
the new academy, she had been asked if she knew where a little 
girl could be placed who had lost both father and mother. The 
friend who had cared for the child could no longer do so. 
Mother Xavier knew there was no institution close to Leaven- 
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worth to which little Fannie Tolton could be sent, so she said, 
“Bring her here to me.” 

The next day Fannie arrived. Her blue-eyed, three-year-old 
loveliness brought her attentions she had never known. During 
the cold weather she was necessarily much in the house and 
became Mother Xavier’s constant companion and inquisitor, 
although Mother Xavier was too hard of hearing to be able to 
answer the numerous questions put to her. When warm weather 
came, Fannie was outdoors with Mother Xavier, planting, 
weeding, cleaning the yard, and, when Mother Xavier’s back 
was turned, she was over the fence and into the bishop’s yard* 

Other orphan children, too, came to find a home at the 
academy on Kickapoo Street. In fact, the number increased to 
such an extent that in 1862 the need of an orphanage was im¬ 
perative. In consequence, the ladies of the Cathedral and the 
German parishes, as well as some non-Catholic ladies, deter¬ 
mined upon a fair to raise funds for a building. Mother Xavier’s 
joy was beyond expression when the fair materialized and over 
$7,000 was acquired for the orphanage. 

Immediately, ground was purchased on Kickapoo Street 
opposite the academy and a two-story brick building was ready 
for the use of the orphans in less than a year. Besides the base¬ 
ment, there were eight rooms, and wide porches on both first 
and second floors. Into this building the homeless little ones of 
Leavenworth were gathered. However, in the space of a very 
few years these accommodations were inadequate.*- Later, the 
orphanage was moved out beyond the city limits where now 
stands the Guardian Angel Home. 

There was little furniture for the orphanage at first, but what 
could be spared from the academy was used, some was bought 
second-hand, and some came in as donations. It could never 
be said that there was too much comfort for the children. An 
old couch was converted into a bed only by virtue of necessity 
and the good will of the sleeper. A row of wooden pegs had to 
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serve as a wardrobe, but there was nothing much to hang on the 
pegs at first. A little table served as a dresser, and above it hung 
a small mirror, perpetually dimmed, so that the reflected face 
appeared blurred with inexhaustible tears. 

Some of the Sisters, fearful and anxious, reproached Mother 
Xavier for undertaking an orphanage at that time, but to these 
she replied, “Let the joy be in the doing and not in the end. If 
it succeeds, we will know it is God’s will.” She was doing the 
work she loved to do. 

She assigned two of the Sisters to move into this first St. Vin¬ 
cent’s Orphan Asylum to care for the children. It was in this 
little building that Sister Stanislaus Bannon and, later, Sister 
Hildegarde Butler set up a dressmaking establishment to bring 
in funds to help support the children. A dress form stood in the 
window, sole advertisement of skill . Godey’s Lady’s Book was 
the guide to the fashions that soon made the Sisters dressmakers 
to some of the more prosperous families of Leavenworth. The 
unclaimed scraps of material came in handy for making much 
needed patch-quilts. On a walnut chest of drawers in the “shop” 
stood a reed basket which held balls of carpet rags in various 
sizes, and in the center of the room was an unfinished rug whose 
connection with the colored balls was apparent. As soon as one 
rug was finished, another was begun. 10 

One night the Sisters were awakened by what sounded like 
someone on the back porch, but they could not be sure. When¬ 
ever they said anything, all noise stopped. One of the Sisters 
was in favor of ringing a bell out of the window for the bishop 
to hear; the other was of the opinion that it would be better not 
to worry anyone. ■ They discussed for a few minutes the possi¬ 
bility of there being an intruder, then fell off to sleep, only to 
find in the morning that all the new shoes that had been put 
away for the children were gone, as well as all the bran for the 
cows. 11 

The furniture brought up from Nashville was used in the 
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new academy. From time to time, pieces had been added in 
various ways and by various means. One addition was a Seth 
Thomas timepiece, the glass door of which was ornamented 
with the great American eagle with spread wings encircled in 
stars, pointed darts in its claws, and an “E Pluribus Unum >> 
banner in its beak. Iron weights on heavy cords descended to 
the clock’s depths throughout the day and night, only to be 
wound back into place each evening with an iron key held in 
Mother Xavier’s steady hand, at the end of which ceremony 
she invariably remarked, “There now, day’s over. Everybody 
gets a fresh start tomorrow.” 12 

So, with each member of the community busy with many 
duties, the year slipped along. The winter was over with its 
colds and chills , for which two or three slices of onion in a 
bottle of whiskey—a tablespoonful three times a day—provided 
the remedy. Occasionally, a little quinine was added to the 
mixture. No hospital was open in those days, but the Sisters 
were often asked to take care of the sick. More than once 
Mother Xavier sat up all night with a sick person. There is the 
remembrance of one call in particular that came to ask the 
Sisters to take care of a child with lung fever. 

Mother Xavier had had acquaintance with caring for victims 
of milk-fever, walking-fever, slow fever, summer fever. But lung 
fever! That was the sickness that got into the chest and burned 
it until one could no longer breathe. And it was that fever that 
took its toll of babies every winter. Now it was the little daugh¬ 
ter of a kind friend down the road from the convent, a little 
Betsy who laughed and wrinkled her nose and pointed to each 
of the Sisters when they were named. 

For days and nights Mother Xavier and Sister Julia stayed 
with the child, holding her in their laps much of the time near 
the red hot stove, around which the father had hnng horse 
blankets and buffalo robes to form a shelter so that no wind 
from crack or crevice could strike the child. For all of that 
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time, with little or no rest, Mother Xavier battled death, holding 
it off with warm goose grease on the little throat, rubbing the 
tiny chest and back, while her own eyes were bloodshot from 
loss of sleep. She did not give up even when the baby’s breath 
came so fast and hoarse that it sounded like a whistle made 
from willows down by the slough. She and Sister Julia took 
turns wringing flannel cloths out of hot water and baking and 
opening onions to make the hot compresses for the litde con¬ 
gested lungs. The morning of the fifth day came, and the Sisters 
could go home. .They had pulled little Betsy through. 18 

When the two weary Sisters got home, all the community 
were solicitous for them. Mother Xavier and Sister Julia 
dropped dully into chairs as they unfastened their shawls. One 
of the Sisters said, “Put them to bed, and let them stay there all 
day!” This aroused Sister Julia. Suddenly jumping up she ex¬ 
claimed, “Good lands!” Looking at Mother Xavier as if for 
approval, she went on, “Such a fuss! How’s the housework? 
We’ve got lots to do.” And off she started to do her customary 
work. 

That is just one of many experiences that came with pioneer¬ 
ing. Thus, time passed; each day was filled to capacity and 
more than capacity with spiritual exercises, recreation, and 
work. Of the latter there seemed no end, but in spite of the 
quantity of it, Mother Xavier never omitted her instructions to 
the novices and young professed. It was these never-to-be-for- 
gotten instructions that have welded the community into what 
it is today. For the secret of Mother Xavier’s influence was 
unearthed when she spoke. Then she unconsciously revealed 
a power and magnetism that accounts for the marked devotion 
shown her by her community. One of the older members who 
knew her well said of her, “She had the manners of a lady and 
the will of a winner.” 14 

Noticeably, she had a gift of discernment; she could read a 
character readily. Too, she could hold an utterly unpreposses- 
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sing person up in a certain light, like a collector showing a rare 
piece, and the person under scrutiny would suddenly receive a 
value and importance which made those watching the trans¬ 
formation wonder how they could have been so blind as never 
to have seen it before. 

Sister Antoinette Ireton used to tell the story of what she 
called the “Discovery of Pure Metal.” A timid, self-conscious 
postulant was called by Mother Xavier for a conference. Likes 
and d i sl ik es became the subject of conversation, but few of 
either could be drawn from the aspirant. Suddenly, Mother 
Xavier, noticing the tapping of a nervous foot, said, “It’s strange 
how few postulants are musical.” 

Immediately, the postulant became alive. “I love m usic ,” 
she said, “and I miss the organ at home.” 

Mother Xavier led her to a piano and, although it is likely 
that deafness prevented her hearing the playing, she made her 
approbation felt. As Sister M. Pius Martin, the postulant was 
known in the community as a highly successful music teacher. 

Simply put, the point is that Mother Xavier was alert to 
opportunities and was always ready to say the few words that 
bolster up one’s self-respect. She was never niggardly with those 
vitamins of the soul, that balm in Gilead. Yet, she was chary of 
compliments. She was not given to insincere flattery. According 
to her principles, she saw the best in each one and stressed that 
rather than an unpleasant truth, for she appreciated the wisdom 
of the old Chinese proverb: “Flowers leave part of their fra¬ 
grance in the hand that bestows them.” Not that she could not 
rebuke when occasion necessitated it, but she preferred other 
ways of making corrections. 

On one occasion a Sister Servant asked Mother Xavier to 
remonstrate with a member of her household who was late for 
everything-prayers, meals, recreations. The Sister Servant la¬ 
mented that she had scolded the Sister in question severely, but 
no good results came of the reprimands. Mother Xavier looked 
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at the superior a moment then said, “It has been remarked to 
me that that Sister is most generous in helping others. Of course, 
coming late to prayers so frequently is a fault that, no doubt, 
needs correction.” Then, in an unruffled tone, she added, “Are 
you sure the meals and recreations are worth being on time 
for?” 16 

Mother Xavier had great respect and love for religious life; 
she revered its ideals. During these early years of the com¬ 
munity’s existence, she conducted the retreats for the reception 
of the habit and the pronouncing of first vows. Repeatedly, she 
said to those about to be invested in the habit: 

My dear Sisters, have the same love for the habit that 
you have for what it represents. Kiss each part of the habit 
as you put it on and say with reverence the prayer desig¬ 
nated for each article. Every day thank God that you are 
permitted to wear it. 

Show your reverence for the habit in the care you take 
of it It is incumbent upon us in accordance with our vow 
of poverty to keep our habits clean. Mend every least rent 
as soon as it occurs. This is an essential of poverty. 

And poverty is the foundation stone of the religious life. 
Love poverty as your mother. Make sure that you save 
every crumb you can for the poor who are in need. Unless 
you love poverty and practice it faithfully, your vocation 
is in danger. 

Let it ever be your joy to serve the poor in any capacity 
in which your superiors place you. Above all imitate St. 
Vincent in ministering as best you can to the souls of the 
poor confided to your care. Be most diligent in providing 
for the poor in every manner you can; love the poor as you 
love your faith. Always see in the poor the person of Jesus 
Christ and reverence them accordingly. 16 

Invariably, the conferences closed with a plea for the orphan. 
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How often Mother Xavier said with voice trembling, “O, Sis¬ 
ters, be good to the orphans!” The poor and the orphans were 
to be remembered in the prayer and litany designated for each 
day of the week: 

Sunday . Holy Trinity 

Monday . Souls in Purgatory 

Tuesday . Guardian Angel 

Wednesday . St. Joseph 

Thursday . Blessed Sacrament 

Friday . The Passion 

Saturday . Blessed Virgin 17 

Regularly each Sunday afternoon, Mother Xavier had cate¬ 
chism class for the young professed. Aiter the lesson was ex¬ 
plained, discussed, recited, she talked on some virtue pertinent 
to the Gospel of the day or tried to engender confidence in God, 
His Blessed Mother, the Guardian Angel, the intercession of the 
Saints. The closing of the discourse was usually an appeal that 
the Sisters have confidence in themselves: 

Never say ‘can’t.’ Try before using the word ‘can’t.’ 
Once you begin a thing, see it through to the end. Further¬ 
more, if you see anything that needs to be done, do it! 
Don’t wait to be asked or told. This is your home; take 
care of it. Use your common sense and keep our home as 
well as it can be kept; thereby, we honor God. 

To all, she held up the ideal of being good as well as of doing 
good; not the ambitious good, but the good that is spiritual, for 
ambition had no place in Mother Xavier’s thought. She did 
nothing to be acclaimed by an audience of either the present or 
the future. 18 

The second New Year’s Day that the Sisters celebrated in 
Leavenworth brought them a cow and a calf. They were a gift 
to Sister Josephine Cantwell from Mr. Matthew Ryan, but her 
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joy in the receiving of the present was somewhat di minish ed 
when Mother Xavier exclaimed with genuine regret, “But we 
cannot accept them; we have no stable!” She was right, yet 
they were too eager to retain the gift to part with the cattle so 
soon. As the Sisters were gathered around the community room 
table, first one suggestion, then another was made, until, finally, 
a temporary shelter was thought of, requested, and obtained. 
So, Bossy and Queeny remained—the first livestock the Sisters 
of Charity of Leavenworth ever owned. Later, when a farmer 
wanted to place his daughter in school and pay the tuition with 
cows, Mother Xavier suggested the building of a bam. Thus, 
a bam came to be part of the academy outlay and the gift cows 
as well as the “tuition cows” were a boon to the Sisters. 19 

Candle-making was a part of the Sisters’ winter work, for 
candles must be made in cold weather. First, paper had to be 
laid down to keep the drips off the floor; then, the scantling was 
set up in rows; next, the washboiler with hot water in the 
bottom and hot tallow on top was brought to the kitchen. 
Mother Xavier supervised all of this, seeming to regard the 
process as ritual. She worked right along with the Sisters, liking 
especially to roll the candles until enough were on hand to store 
away for a year’s use on the altar. 

When the first spring days came, bringing the scent of wild 
things growing and the sound of wild things calling to each 
other, the Sisters would get out the big kettle for soap-making. 
The odor of the grease and lye was not distasteful; it smelled 
good and clean, like the wild free winds that blew over the 
prairie. And Mother Xavier, every minute she was free, helped 
with the soapmaking. 20 

June brought the end of school. A year of stress and anxiety 
had somehow been weathered and now lay behind. There had 
been enjoyment in it, too; and with the summer beauty of Kan¬ 
sas came the graduation exercises. Because the Institute was not 
yet incorporated, the ceremony for the most part consisted of 
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Mother Xavier’s crowning each graduate with a floral wreath 
and giving a gold medal for superior merit. 21 The first gradua¬ 
tion was held June 28, 1860, and of it the Daily Ledger earned 
the following account: 

We were present yesterday at the exhibition and were 
delighted. No man of heart can witness the training of 
youth without being interested. And when this training 
becomes what it should be, it is of the highest moment, for 
class and sect are forgotten. We think only, or should think 
only, of the minds to be instructed and of the means used to 
give these minds the best instruction. 

Nobody doubts or denies the devotion of the Sisters of 
Charity, who give their lives to the profit of others. They 
labor for the sick and suffering, for untutored youth, for 
the orphans, and the forsaken. Under their auspices the 
Academy of St. Mary’s has been established. As yet it is 
in its infancy, but it numbers now over 100 pupils with 
instructors well prepared and ably fitted to train them and 
prepare them for the great duties of life, in embroidery and 
music, in art, and what may be termed the solid work of 
education. 

This exhibition was satisfactory to those most directly in¬ 
terested and equally to those who might be called intelli¬ 
gent and disinterested observers. We felt as we watched 
the course of the exhibition, as we heard the scholars recite, 
and music and song stirred the gathered throng, as the 
usual evidences were given of the education and progress 
of the scholars, as if the St. Mary’s Academy was doing an 
important and vital work in our young city. 

We need not think of sects nor dwell upon sectarian 
influence. We need not care for either, if the minds of the 
young be instructed, if their hearts and heads be cultivated, 
if they be taught to think, as will be well for them and for 
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society in the future. The great work of the day is indeed 
education. Give us that and we are safe. All that is good 
in our nature or grand in art, all that is true, or lovely, 
above or below, hopeful in the future, rests upon this basis. 
We rejoice, therefore, whenever and wherever we see it 
established. Ere many years have passed away, the St. 
Mary’s Academy will be among the established educational 
institutions of the far West and cannot fail to exert over 
it a wide and humanizing influence. 

The Sisters realized, of course, that in the mighty drama of 
human living there was nothing less than a supernatural goal to 
attain. “Education” was simply too broad a term for them; 
there was more to the formation of their students than that 
“their minds be instructed, their hearts and heads be cultivated” 
as the Leavenworth reporters had penned in grateful tribute; 
There was, rather, an ideal to be embodied in their students’ 
lives: the ideal of the Maid of Nazareth. To make this ideal a 
vibrant reality in the hearts and minds of their charges, Mother 
Xavier and her Sisters toiled gladly, unfolding behind the cur¬ 
tain of daily living the drama of true friendship, true love. 
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13. “THE PEACEABLE 
HAD A VINEYARD-” 


Mother Xavier loved singing. As a consequence, she 
incorporated into her community the custom of having some of 
the Sisters awaken the others with Christmas hymns on Christ¬ 
mas morning or before the midnight Mass. 

There were few ba lls in the St. Mary’s Female Academy of 
1860, but the awakening hymns were devotional, and Christmas 
morning with its several Masses was made joyous with the joy 
that has its source in the heart. It is well that spiritual gifts 
alone satisfied, for the meager remembrances at each place in 
the refectory would otherwise have been disappointing. The 
little box containing an orange, a handkerchief, a bar of soap, 
and shoestrings became the traditional Christmas gift for many 
years. 1 

The holidays were carefree and happy ones. Then, all too 
soon, the first solemn strokes were sounding; it was midnight; 
1860 was over. All the bells of Leavenworth were hailing 1861 
with their rich metallic din. Mother Xavier, unable to sleep, 
stood at a window, but hardly heard the townsfolk noisily usher 
in the New Year. She had an old saying: “Always remember 
that every day is a new year. We needn’t wait for the first of 
January.” Then, often, she would add, “I wonder what this 
new year will bring with its long procession of untried nights 
and days.” 
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Although all her life she was able to get but little sleep at 
night, she invariably was among the first to appear ready to 
leave the convent for the early Mass in the morning. So it was 
this New Year’s Day. After breakfast, she was glad to find that 
the Leavenworth Times that morning carried this announce¬ 
ment: 

The Sisters of Charity present their acknowledgment to 
the citizens in general, and the ladies and gentlemen in par¬ 
ticular who acted as managers, for their contributions and 
generous exertions on the occasion of the Orphans’ Festi¬ 
val. Net proceeds $209.20. 

The Sisters needed this and could have used much more for 
the orphans. Food, clothing, everything was scarce, and the win¬ 
ter was severe. Heavy snow throughout most of January was fol¬ 
lowed by a thaw, which in turn was followed by an intense cold 
that crusted streets with ice. Raw winds blew in from the river 
chilling the marrow when one ventured out. 2 Indoors it was not 
much more comfortable. Those who sat near the grate fires and 
stoves grew flushed and stupid from the intense heat, while 
those a few feet off shivered with numb fingers and toes. Extra 
woolen stockings and layers of flannel petticoats helped some¬ 
what, although they weighted down, and it was only the board¬ 
ers in the academy who had extras to put on. It was believed 
that cod-liver oil, stimulants, and a fatty diet would help ease 
the suffering from cold, so cod-liver oil was taken in liberal 
quantities by everyone. 

All that winter, the 4:00 o’clock rising time found the dor¬ 
mitory like the Arctic. It was usual in the morning for the water 
basins to be crusted with ice that had to be broken with the heel 
of a shoe before one could wash. 

On January 29 of that year, Kansas became a state. In spite 
of the cold, the celebrating began early in the morning. Guns 
were fired, bonfires blazed, men and women sang and shouted. 
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In the late afternoon, a gala program was given at the academy 
to which the town officials were invited. Banners and bunting 
gave a festive appearance to the building inside and out. On 
the second-floor porch balcony, amidst a setting of flags, the 
girls stood shivering, playing The Star-Spangled Banner , as the 
procession of dignitaries, headed by a color guard and file of 
soldiers from the fort, came up the street and entered the 
academy. 

Mother Xavier greeted each one, her brown eyes twinkling 
with merriment and pleasure. The program given was in the 
style of the day and in keeping with the occasion. It consisted 
of readings, musical numbers, and a pantomime. When it was 
over, refreshments were served by the Sisters, Mother Xavier 
herself helping to wait on the guests. After the formalities of 
leave-taking, the band that accompanied the soldiers from the 
fort placed itself in formation in the street. The lively strains 
of its music and the noise of the crowd grew fainter and fainter 
as a quick-step was played and the procession moved down the 
lane of cheering people who waved little flags, handkerchiefs, 
and hats in the air as they closed in behind the regular ranks 
and marched away. 8 

Gradually, through the remaining winter months, the cele¬ 
brations in tribute to Kansas 3 admission to the Union came to 
an end. Leavenworth continued her prosperous way, disturbed 
more or less frequently by boundary disputes. 4 

Spring, 1861, came with lilacs lighting their lamps of blue 
merging into purple. Then, one morning in April, Mother 
Xavier noticed Sister Bemardine Kelly, teacher of the boys 3 
school, standing in the yard at recess time all by herself. Mother 
Xavier grew anxious after watching her for a few moments. 
Leaving her music pupil to practice, she went over to Sister 
Bemardine to make inquiries. 

“Oh, Mother, 33 called out Sister Bemardine, “I just dis- 
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missed for recess and all the boys were here in the yard. Then 
in a flash they disappeared!” 

Mother Xavier answered nothing, but her eyes turned 
toward the levee, the direction taken by the boys. 

There was no use standing in the empty yard, so together the 
Sisters went back to Sister Bemardine’s classroom to wait for 
whatever might happen. It was not long until one of the boys 
came back. He looked a little abashed to see Mother Xavier in 
the room, but her few words of encouragement got out the 
story: 

“Why, the Sam Gaiy came up this morning flying a Con¬ 
federate flag, and all the town went to the levee to make them 
take it down. When we got there, a cannon was ready to fire on 
them if they didn’t take down the stars and bars. But they did! 
And they put up the stars and stripes! And we were just ready 
to come back when another boat came up without any flag, so 
we stayed until they put up the stars and stripes.” 5 

By the time this recital was ended, the tumult in the yard was 
evidence that the rest of the class had returned, so Mother 
Xavier went back to her waiting pupil. She was more serious 
returning. For some time she had heard the prediction that the 
country was on the verge of war, but she had thought that was 
carrying pessimism a little too far. There was, however, no 
denying the existence of a rift betweeen the North and South. 

Into the warmth of the spring, with the grass green on the 
prairies, and wild plum and crabapple blossoms, Dutchman’s 
breeches and bluebells thick in the timber near the river road, 
came more of that strange and serious anti-slavery talk. It came 
in constantly by stage and steamboat, by newspaper and letter- 
seeping into Leavenworth as the waters of the Missouri seep into 
the lowlands in the springtime. It entered the convent with 
every caller. Most visitors showed they were shaken by the 
threats that rumbled underneath like tremors of an impending 
earthquake. Too, the Sisters could see men draw up teams side 
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by side in the street and could hear them ask each other what 
the country was coming to. 

In the academy, The Origin of Species , the singing of that 
girl prodigy, Adelina Patti, the possibility of reclaiming the 
Atlantic Cable, the wonder of the Pony Express that would 
bring mail from California in ten days or even less—all these 
topics were forgotten once those names had been spoken: Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, South Carolina. 

Unrest grew. Impudent free blacks and slaves without passes 
were a common source of trouble, and, as more and more 
Negroes filtered into Leavenworth, the Sisters frequently saw 
blacks and whites involved in general rioting. 8 One night, the 
disturbance near the convent was caused by the fire department 
dashing up to the comer near the Cathedral. Fear clutched at 
the throats of Mother Xavier and the Sisters. But it was found 
later that there was no need for apprehension; the firemen had 
come out in response to the ringing of the fire bell by a noc¬ 
turnal inebriate who requested them to extinguish the rising 
moon. 

When volunteers were needed, the Leavenworth boys re¬ 
sponded well. On an appointed day, with a jubilant flourish of 
brass and the roll of drums, the army band struck up The Star- 
Spangled Banner , and with bright flags streaming at the head, 
the volunteers marched briskly past the academy, with heads 
erect and cheerful faces, a captain flourishing his sword in the 
air. 

The girls were gathered on the porches to watch the boys 
pass. Noticing one of the girls assiduously wiping away tears, 
Mother Xavier asked if she had someone in the regiment. The 
girl between sobs answered, “Co usins .” “How many?” was the 
next solicitous query. Somewhat ab ash ed, the girl laconically 
replied, “Why, the whole regiment. They are all Uncle Sam’s 
boys.” 

• the war was not the only cause of sorrow, The year 1861 
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brought grief to Mother Xavier in a very personal way. On 
November 2 of that year occurred the first death in the Leaven¬ 
worth community when Sister Regina McGrain died after an 
illness of more than a year. Mother Xavier was deeply attached 
to all those who had come up from Tennessee, and Sister Regina 
had been among that band of valiant women who were the 
first to try the West. Her death left an emptiness, a feeling of 
something misplaced that could not be found. 

During the Civil War, the pupils, some of whom came from 
the South, were a source of profound anxiety. Mother Xavier 
herself sympathized with the northern cause, but her solicitude 
for the students knew neither North nor South. 

Although Mother Xavier was not the Mother Superior from 
1862 to 1865, she showed generalship of a high order and kept 
the academic and community routine running smoothly. More 
than once she had to extricate the community from an embar¬ 
rassing situation, as Mother M. Vincent Kearney, then in charge 
and intensely Southern in sentiment, was a constant occasion of 
apprehension as she frequently spoke without discretion. Mother 
Xavier was so prudent in her remarks that only those most inti¬ 
mately acquainted with her knew where her sympathies lay and 
that she had a strong predilection for the boys in blue. 7 

When Sister Julia’s two brothers joined the combatants, one 
on the side of the North, the other on that of the South, it was 
Mother Xavier who offered understanding sympathy. When 
neither brother returned, it was Mother Xavier again who 
comforted. 8 

Often, the Sisters visited the fort hospital, which was really 
nothing more than a ward in a barracks. On one occasion when 
Mother Xavier accompanied Sister Joanna, they stopped at the 
bedside of a young Southerner shot through the left lung. Sister 
Joanna asked him if he regretted having fought in the war. His 
answer was prompt: “No, madam. I am willing to be shot 
through the other lung for The Cause.” That night he died.® 
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Silver coins disappeared from circulation during the war days. 
There was nothing in use except paper money; even for small 
change there were three, five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty-cent 
bills called “shin plasters.” Calico could be bought for a penny 
a yard, but the Sisters could not afford to buy even at that 
price. Eggs sold three dozen for a quarter, but the Sisters could 
find no purchasers. 10 

However, by dint .of good management, the school continued. 
In spite of the strain of war, Mother Xavier still taught French, 
English, and music, gave conferences to the young religious and 
instructed the novices. In her English classes there was much 
parsing of poetry, which may have had its terrors for the parser, 
yet was good training in grammar and interpretation, and left 
an ineradicable and profitable love and appreciation of literary 
masterpieces. 

A copybook kept by one of Mother Xavier’s pupils, Maggie 
Curry, shows that during the war years there were about eighty- 
five girls in the Academy from various parts of Kansas, Mis¬ 
souri, Indiana, Colorado, Massachusetts, and Tennessee. Also 
kept in the copybook are letters from relatives and friends, news¬ 
paper clippings, an order of the day, pressed flowers, composi¬ 
tions, botanical analyses. Apparently, classes convened on Sat¬ 
urdays, for this entry is in Maggie’s copybook: 

Saturday morning, Oct. 15 th, 1864. We analyzed 
our first flowers this morning. Sister Xavier got them 
from the Bishop’s yard for us. (Lovie, Pauline and I) 

From year to year during the war, the enrollment at St. 
Mary’s seems to have continued about the same. On August 19, 
1863, the Leavenworth Times carried this advertisement: 

The patrons, pupils and friends generally of St. Mary 
Academy will please remember that the classes in this in¬ 
stitution will be resumed this session on Monday the 31st 
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of August instead of the first of September, coming on 
Tuesday. 

The Sisters embrace the present opportunity to express 
their due appreciation for the kind good will by which 
their efforts are regarded by their numerous friends. They 
value the approbation of the good as an honor and a 
privilege and the esteem of the wise and discerning as 
above price. The Sisters are old-fashioned enough to think 
that the safety of society depends in a great measure on 
the virtue and integrity of the young. They think that in¬ 
nocence and purity of heart constitute the essence of do¬ 
mestic happiness while intelligence and correct ideas give 
form and beauty to the social fabric. 

They respectfully entreat parents to cooperate with 
them in concentrating the minds of their children on their 
studies during the school term, not to allow them to visit 
or dissipate their thought by frivolous vain amusements. 
Attentive habits of mind cannot be formed when the pu¬ 
pil has the privilege of weekly visits home or elsewhere. 
Parents and guardians are at liberty to visit their children 
or wards but the rules of the school permit the children 
to go home but once a month. All deviations from this es¬ 
tablished rule must be the result of positive weakness of 
health to comply therewith on the part of the pupils. 

From the above it is evident that Mother Xavier’s philosophy 
of education was impregnated with high ideals. In its attain¬ 
ment there was a total absence of severity. Girls suffered from 
homesickness and loneliness then as now. In an effort to re¬ 
lieve this. Mother Xavier gave much of her time to the teaching 
of programs for entertainment, and conversing with the girls, 
admiring their needlework, and even discussing with them the 
intrinsic worth of an article and the ballyhoo of advertising 
that would offer a balm as a delightful and extraordinary prep- 
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aration that would change sunburnt hands and face to a most 
pearly texture of ravishing beauty imparting the marble purity 
of youth and the distinguished appearance so inviting to the 
belle of the city. 11 

During the years that Mother Xavier was not in office as 
Mother Superior of the community, she resumed the title of 
Sister. Besides teaching all day she did the shopping or market¬ 
ing and kept the accounts. Often she could be seen walking to 
town with a girl, when a Sister-companion was not available, 
and her account book shows that her purchases were for both 
convent members and girls in the Academy: ribbon, handker¬ 
chiefs, muslin, hoopskirts, shawls, cambric, arithmetics, geogra¬ 
phies, chemistries, mythologies, grammars, histories, coal, sugar, 
flour, cod-liver oil. 12 

The three years that she was relieved of the duties incumbent 
upon the office of Mother Superior enabled her to spend more 
time with the students, and this close association with the girls 
was invaluable to them. Her example taught them a philosophy 
of life that they carried through the years. They seemed never 
to forget her or St. Mary’s. Annie C. Steele or Annie Lane, 
writing to Maggie Curry from Denver, October 19, 1864, says: 

Maggie, I am sorry that such times exist in Leaven¬ 
worth. I trust that nothing will happen to the Bishop and 
Sisters, as well as all others, but there my chief interest lies. 

I have not yet been to see the Sisters, altho, I have once 
been up to the convent, but it is far different to our dear 
St. Mary’s. . . . Come along to the Rockies to seek your 
fortune unless you have a vocation to be a Sister, then I 
would say to you never leave St. Mary’s. Maggie, don’t 
think strange of me to talk in this way, but it is really the 
happiest life for those who have the true vocation. Much 
love to all the dear good Sisters. 18 

Besides her work with the students in the Academy, Mother 
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Xavier frequently visited the poor and the sick of the town, 
carrying to them small baskets of provisions that would help 
tide them over until her next visit. During the war years, much 
grief came to some homes in Leavenworth, and, wherever there 
was sorrow, Mother Xavier was there to comfort. She and her 
companion could be seen going about in the confusion of the 
town where refugees and wounded soldiers and freed Negroes 
and shouting politicians jostled one another all day; where 
women, throwing coats over nightdresses, ran down the streets 
early in the morning to catch the shrill-voiced newsboys; where 
a mirthless gaiety overflowed saloons and dance halls along the 
levee; where dilapidated carriages brought ladies in patched 
taffetas to the Cathedral to count the dead on their rosaries. 
But among all her acts of charity there was never one that could 
be consciously attributed to a desire that it play before a read¬ 
ing audience of posterity. 14 

With the cold drizzly autumn weather, sycamore trees turned 
yellow, carriages clattered over cobblestones, and ladies shook 
the camphor from their winter furs. In church Mother Xavier 
noticed that worshippers no longer drew on their gloves at the 
last blessing, but, long after the candles were snuffed out, re¬ 
mained to pray for their dead. 

The Civil War did affect the young community. The death 
of Abraham Lincoln was a tragedy to them. Although some of 
the Sisters were still in sympathy with the southern cause, all 
of them mourned his passing. Instead of being a remote inci¬ 
dent, Lincoln’s death came like a great dark overwhelming 
shape obscuring the sunlight, a dull blow, gloom blacker than 
ordinary gloom, a portentous cessation of activities. Through 
him, the Sisters had looked for a return to peaceful living, a 
return of all their students to the academy. 

When the news of his assassination was received, day students 
remained out of school. Families ate little, work in the fields 
stopped, men gathered in yards and by roadsides and talked in 
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low voices. The Sisters went about their work with fewer than 
usual of the rare bits of conversation. Children’s comments ran, 
“Isn’t it awful that Abraham Lincoln is dead? Mother cried 
when she read the paper.” And another would answer, “So did 
mine, and Father says he won’t go on planting till Lincoln is 
buried. He says he can’t think what will become of us without 
Lincoln.” All work in Leavenworth ceased until Lincoln was 
buried. 18 

In spite of this national sorrow, it was necessary to keep the 
school organized and moving in routine orderliness. Mother 
Xavier understood this and exerted every effort toward that 
end. She was a strong admirer of Lincoln; at his death, her com¬ 
ment was “Blessed is the man who digs a well from which an¬ 
other may draw hope and faith.” 

In July, 1865, she was again elected to the office of Mother 
Superior. 1 * She entered upon the duties consequent upon such 
an election with an intense desire to do everything possible to 
help in the readjustment that must follow the troublous years 
of civil war. It seemed a despairing work to operate an academy 
for young ladies, but she never faltered in her purpose to make 
St. Mary’s worthy of those who put confidence in it. 

Her responsibility mounted daily during the fall of 1865 and 
the spring of 1866, for after the war the trek into Leavenworth 
b^an. It became more than ever the gateway to the West for 
the returning soldiers. They seemed to come through by thou¬ 
sands—by boat and by covered wagon—strong young men from 
the northern, southern, and eastern states—many of them grad¬ 
uates from a four-year course in civil war. There was the feel 
in the air of unseen forces, the push and pull of strange appeals. 
There was strength and vigor. It was a masculine world and 
all men were young. Concern about the girls in the school 
mounted for Mother Xavier. 

Disastrous to so many cities, the avfi War meant prosperity 
to Leavenworth in many ways. In 1863, the Kansas-Pacific line 
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was begun at Wyandotte, and, later, Leavenworth became one 
of the railroad termini. Mother Xavier rejoiced at this, for it 
brought an increase in the enrollment of boarding pupils and 
made it possible for more students to spend holidays at home. 
But the time came when the fostering effects of the war failed 
to be felt in the city; after 1870, both as a municipal organi¬ 
zation and a commercial city, Leavenworth failed to make prog¬ 
ress, but Mother Xavier’s St. Mary’s went steadily on in a 
greater growth. 
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14: THE FOUNDRESS 
BUILDS A HOUSE 



Mother Xaveer accepted her duties as Mother Superior 
with resignation but not with enthusiasm. Deafness handicapped 
her. Even before going to Leavenworth, she was obliged to use 
a trumpet for conversation, as her hearing had been becoming 
less and less acute. It was during a heavy rainstorm that she 
first realized total deafness. 

A tin roof covered the porch below the north windows, and 
even in mild summer showers the drops had made a pleasant 
din that could swell to frantic volume in heavier downpours. 
That had been the false note in the picture—her eyes saw fall¬ 
ing water, but her ears heard nothing. She knew that day that 
she would never again hear sound. She saw people’s lips moving, 
she knew that they must be speaking, yet not even the usual 
humming reached her. It was like having been turned into a 
puppet suddenly in the midst of live actors. Later, she said that 
night always intensified the isolation which deafness had brought. 
Well she knew the truth behind the old saying “The day has 
eyes, the night has ears.” 

Although Mother Xavier never complained, she was known 
to have remarked that no one ever went out of the way to ex¬ 
plain things to a deaf person. That would be too much trouble. 
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Mount St. Mary’s—about 1870 













“See those sparrows over there, picking up a crumb here and 
there,” she would say. “That’s how it is to be deaf. You just 
have to pick up what you can, and you learn not to ask too 
many questions; asking questions annoys people .” 1 

The deaf learn to listen with their eyes. So it was with her. 
There was an added awareness after the deafness became so 
pronounced. Often, people meeting her for the first time would 
say afterwards, “What a pity that little black-eyed Sister is 
deaf!” 

On one occasion, when Father Corbett and Father Butler 
came to the convent to present Father Mesplie from Idaho, who 
was anxious to obtain a colony of the Leavenworth Sisters for 
that Territory, Mother Xavier understood the conversation with 
difficulty, but she was made to understand the purpose of the 
visit. She regretted deeply having to refuse Father Mesplie’s 
request. After the business matters had yielded place to other 
topics for conversation, several Sisters joined the group. In the 
general conversation that ensued there was a little stir of excite¬ 
ment relative to an attempted robbery of the bishop’s house 
the previous night. Mother Xavier, using her ear-trumpet, heard 
the details, but when conversation drifted into other channels 
she could only surmise from facial expressions what was being 
said. These indicated that Father Mesplie was speaking of some¬ 
thing very serious, and Mother Xavier, thinking the conversa¬ 
tion was still on the attempted robbery, asked with deep con¬ 
cern, “And didn’t the dogs bark?” The remark just did not fit 
the matter of the Idaho mission under discussion; the result was 
irrepressible laughter in which Mother Xavier joined whole¬ 
heartedly when she understood her mistake . 3 

Although deafness is said to arouse suspicion in its victims; 
Mother Xavier never seemed to succumb to its wiles in that 
way. She is said to have been the least suspicious of persons. 
It may be that she fought against it and trained herself to be 
trustful; more probably, she was trustful by nature. Neither did 
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her voice become strident, as so often happens with those who 
no longer hear their own tones. Naturally soft, it remained so, 
although at times it seemed to be wistful, yet not with longing 
or disappointment. When she perceived a look of sympathy on 
the faces of the Sisters, she smiled broadly, saying, “God’s will 
is so much better than ours. I can give up this little for Him.”* 

As far as participation in activity went, she was not greatly 
hindered by her deafness, although it was necessary to touch 
her arm if her attention was needed. It is not known at exactly 
what time she contrived a hearing device, but for many years 
before her death she used what later came to be known as a 
dentiphone. Of her ingenuity she devised what is most closely 
described as a black rubber fan. The narrow handle end she 
placed between her teeth; the rounded side of the fan was 
placed between the teeth of the one conversing with her. Thus 
the sound vibrations carried through, enabling her to under¬ 
stand quite perfectly. She used this dentiphone until her death 
in 1895/ 

Worse than inconvenience in hearing, her deafness caused 
her great physical pain. She suffered from sleeplessness and con¬ 
stant noise in her ears that sounded like iron slabs striking each 
other when turned rapidly on a pivot. This noise began as soon 
as she lay down. As a result, many nights Mother Xavier was 
obliged to rise. To occupy the long hours she wrote far into 
the morning to weary herself for rest; frequently, even then, 
she could sleep only after taking something to quiet her nerves. 5 

From time to time, she used to remark that her deafness had 
given her a dear insight into herself. “Sister,” she once replied 
to a member of the community who had indulged a rnilH com¬ 
plaint about her own illness, “sickness sometimes helps us to 
take stock of ourselves. And it’s wisdom to pause, to look back 
and see by what straight or twisting ways we have arrived at 
the place we find ourselves. We need to have eyes to see this 
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turn or that, and we must reason out why we struggled through 
dark thickets that threatened to entangle us.” 

“But, Mother,” objected the sufferer, “why keep going back 
over the past?” 

“Because,” came the quick reply, “self-examination can be 
profitable. Occasionally, it is well to sort out old feelings, old 
loves, old hurts, old losses; weigh them and put them in order. 
No good comes from closing the door and letting bitterness 
gather like dust or a layer of moss. To do that would be to 
hinder and thwart all progress.” 6 

So far there had been much progress. Both school and com¬ 
munity were growing in numbers. Mother Xavier often looked 
at the members in the novitiate and the girls in the school and 
wondered what she would do if any more sought entrance. Often, 
too, she sat at the little table that served her as a desk, with 
her pencil poised as though she were in deep thought; then a 
few lines would be drawn on a piece of paper and, next, some 
furniture would be moved about to make room for one more 
bed. 

The Sisters had been seven years now on Kickapoo Street. 
In 1864, St. John’s Hospital had been opened on the lots given 
to the Sisters by the bishop when they first came to Leaven¬ 
worth. In 1865, St. Joseph Academy in Lawrence opened. These 
institutions needed Sisters; yet, for lack of room, applicants’ en¬ 
trances had to be postponed. It was imperative that steps be 
taken to enlarge the Motherhouse and Academy. 

Bishop Mi£ge, too, thought it time that the community, be¬ 
cause of its rapid expansion, should move to larger quarters. His 
suggestion was: “Purchase two or three miles outside of Leaven¬ 
worth, and when you build, build in such a commodious man¬ 
ner that you will have ample room for all who may wish to 
join the community or attend your boarding school. Ever since 
you came here you have been crowded; now expand.” His 
Lordship’s advice was to be followed to the letter, only to find 
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that, as soon as a larger building was ready for occupancy, it, 
too, was too crowded for comfort. 

Even the contemplation of a new building meant the raising 
of funds for there was no bank account upon which to draw. 
Debt was a nightmare. Mother Xavier’s indwelling fear was 
that expense would outrun income. As a consequence of this, 
she and her council decided to send two Sisters out to various 
states to collect money to help pay for the erection of a more 
commodious and suitable motherhouse and academy. It was 
with taut nerves that Mother Xavier bade Sister M. Pius Black 
and Sister Francis Xavier Davy “Trust in God and beg for 
funds.” 7 Disagreeable as the task was, these two Sisters were 
ardent apostles and endured the humiliations, rebuffs, scorn, 
and physical trials that fell to their lot. Sister M. Pius’ journal 
kept during the collecting expedition is just an old composition 
book, worn and faded, written in lead pencil, but all-revealing. 
Her first entry for Monday, October 7, 1867, tells more of 
Mother Xavier than pages of encomium could: 

Home, Sweet Home. Sadly we leave our dear Sisters 
and our precious Mother. Our beloved Mother came with 
us to the ferry and left us in silence—her heart too full for 
words\ We watched her retreating form until it was a speck 
in the distance. When will we have the happiness to gaze 
again upon that cherished being, for whose sake we would 
willingly go not only to the Eastern States, but to the Far 
East , if she so desired? 8 

From Weston to St. Joseph, to Chillicothe; from Brookfield to 
Hannibal; across the Mississippi in a skiff, with fear clutching 
their hearts; Quincy, Galesburg, Aurora; Chicago, where they 
were refused permission to collect, the beggars went on their 
way. Then, Fort Wayne, with gracious reception by Father 
Benoit. At last, a letter from Mother Xavier reaches them, and 
Sister M. Pius makes the entry: 
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Deo Gratias! She writes in good spirits and assures us 
that she is not ill, as we feared. May our good Lord spare 
her to us for many years to come. Who has a better Mother 
than we? 9 

That much to cheer them on their way to Cleveland, where, 
again, permission to collect was refused. Then on to Erie by 
Thanksgiving time, then Pittsburgh, Steubenville and gracious, 
kindly Father Bigelow, only to reach Wheeling and hum ilia- 
tion. Refusal in Cumberland and again in Baltimore; their lug¬ 
gage stolen from a church; refusal to be received in a convent; 
then Wilmington and Philadelphia, to more refusals and the 
suspicion of being imposters. These caused the following entry: 

What will our precious little Mother Xavier say when 
she hears this last bit of news, or how will she feel? Her 
loving and dear heart will be crushed, but she , far more 
perfect than we, will, no doubt, in a spirit of Christian 
resignation, say within her generous heart, “May the Holy 
Will of God be done now and always!” showing the heroic 
virtue of a true servant of our Crucified Lord. 10 

From Newark to Boston, up into Canada, back to the States, 
the “beggars” went on their errands. It distressed Mother Xavier 
greatly that sometimes they were suspected of being fortune¬ 
tellers, sometimes they had but one meal a day; yet, they con¬ 
tinued their mission. 

Funds came in slowly, but the plans for a new motherhouse 
could be started. However, other means had to be sought by 
which to defray expenses. Mother Xavier and her advisers so¬ 
licited donations, and from loyal supporters and willing workers 
came money, equipment, equipages, and jewelry. 

Then, it was New Year’s once more—1868. The Leaven¬ 
worth newspapers, along with predicting higher taxes, wider 
skirts, and further alliances, also carried the announcement for 
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St. Mary's of a Grand Western Distribution and Catholic Con¬ 
cert. Tickets, selling for one dollar, were printed and distrib¬ 
uted, each entitling “the holder to his share in the drawing- 
according to the luck of his corresponding number.” The dis¬ 
tribution was to take place at Laing’s Hall in Leavenworth. The 
prizes, listed on each numbered slip, were more than attractive: 

prizes as follows:— $5,000 in Greenbacks; Ten $100 
prizes; Two first-class 7/ 2 Octave Pianos; Two splendid 
Melodeons; a fashionable Buggy; Two lots in Leaven¬ 
worth; One Lady's Gold Watch and Chain; One Gentle¬ 
man’s Gold Watch; A handsome Silver Set; Lady’s Dia¬ 
mond Ring; The rest numbering down to 6,000 prizes. 

With hope approaching fulfillment, Mother Xavier looked 
to the country as a more desirable location than the city. It 
would be more conducive to health, happiness, and security for 
the boarding students. There had not been a great deal of ill¬ 
ness among either the Sisters or the girls, yet some were in deli¬ 
cate health. In her every conversation regarding the new loca¬ 
tion, Mother Xavier spoke of the country. 

Again began a period of investigating, searching, visiting, de¬ 
bating, consulting. It was March, 1868, and apparently spring 
was going to be an advanced one. The maple, hickory, and oak 
trees of the virgin timberland not far away were vaguely re¬ 
sponding to the stir of life. In the pulpiness of the lowlands near 
the river, vines were showing mauve-colored blossoms; on the 
hillsides, thousands of lavender crocuses sprang forth. It was in 
this atmosphere that the peregrinations began with horse and 
buggy. The driver was a faithful old Mr. Barry who had allied 
his fortunes to those of the Sisters and who years after died in 
their service, faithful to the end. The buggy was drawn by an 
old wax horse, Billy by name, and Mother Xavier with her 
companion and Mr. Barry went first in one direction, then in 
another. 
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The first site to attract Mother Xavier and the one which 
never ceased to hold her attention was the ideal spot already 
occupied by Fort Leavenworth. But she only admired it, for 
she knew it was unattainable. Then it was that she turned her 
attentions south of the city, into the forest, in the direction of 
the beautiful new site now occupied by the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration, Wadsworth, formerly the Old Soldiers 9 Home. In that 
direction, the reaches of timber were bounded by rolling hills 
and covered by the arch of the skies—blue, beautiful, and piti¬ 
less in their fathomless unclouded spaces. Near the river were 
low bluffs with groups of cottonwood trees and wild plum 
bushes forming a right of way. The pungent aroma of loosened 
moist leaves under foot came up with every step as the Sisters 
walked about, considering first this area, then that. 

It would seem that these trips would have been fatiguing, 
but Mother Xavier gloried in them. She was an ardent ad¬ 
mirer of the “American sky, 99 particularly of that portion 
bounded by the Kansas horizon. She loved all its moods and 
vagaries—the cold grey sky of winter months, the scarlet-banded 
horizon at sunset, the pink and lavender tints of dawn, the 
fleecy white clouds in the deep blue of summer and fall, and 
all the various tints and shades that follow one another across 
the opal vastness of a Kansas sky. In a word, she loved Kansas 
itself in its loneliness and loveliness. She loved it through the 
fury of the winter 5 severity, the glory of springtime, the brown 
wastes of burning midsummer, the long autumn with its beau¬ 
ties of Indian summer and its sweet soft air. 

Frequently she exclaimed, “What is more beautiful than a 
Kansas sunrise?” or “A Kansas sunset?” or “A Kansas land¬ 
scape? 59 She maintained that nothing lovelier could be found. 
The beauties of nature awakened a response in her, especially 
the ancient trees of the forest, those relics of generations long 
passed away. Too, she loved wild flowers planted by Him 
“Whose Hand perfumes and whose pencil paints.” She loved 
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the sight of a field of com, a wheat field, cattle browsing on a 
green hillside, rolling hills and running streams; everything in 
nature gladdened her heart and evoked praise of the Almighty. 
So, when it was decided that the Sisters, in order to build, must 
first search out a location, Mother Xavier delighted in the 
thought of getting outdoors, close to God’s creations. To her, it 
was a pleasing prospect, a joyous adventure. 

If the Sisters were to be gone all day, they carried a lunch 
with them. Now, it is a matter of wonder that Mother Xavier 
ever survived to conclude the search for a homesite, for her 
favorite lunch was apple pie and tea—both cold. Community 
tradition has it that something more substantial, however, was 
provided for the companion and faithful Mr. Barry, as well as 
for the gallant steed that pulled the buggy. Mother Xavier was 
a considerate woman and never permitted anyone to be incon¬ 
venienced on her account. 11 

Often, it was late afternoon when the Sisters returned; then 
shadows lay lightly on the prairie and timberland like phantom 
boats on a mystic sea. Sometimes, if Billy grew tired and walked 
leisurely in spite of encouragement from the occupants of the 
buggy to hurry along, lamps would already be lighted in the 
plain square houses along the streets. Mother Xavier then could 
see into kitchens where women bent over stoves and f amili es 
gathered for supper. She was aware of the smell of food in the 
air that mingled with the heaviness of river damp and smoke, 
as well as the faint suggestion of chemicals, for Leavenworth 
was a manufacturing town then. 

Almost every day brought a trip. Still, Mother Xavier never 
spoke of fatigue. As March was replaced by April, the world 
became a mass of green and blue, white and gold—green of the 
prairie, blue of the sky, gold of the sunlight, white of the clouds 
that appeared to be floating only a little too high for mortal to 
touch. 

Penetrating the hazel brush, resting under grand old oak 
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trees, and gazing in the direction of the river. Mother Xavier 
would say, “What a grand view!” then appear to be lost in 
contemplation of the scene as a part of God’s wonderful cre¬ 
ation. 

After several days of searching and admiring one spot, then 
another, and with Sister Clotilda Reynolds the usual companion, 
the choice fell between the eminence commanding the river and 
crowned by many giant trees (the present Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration site, Wadsworth) and the country lying in the direction 
of the Sugar Loaf at the base of which the Guardian Angel 
Orphanage now stands. Sister Clotilda favored the Wadsworth 
site because of the river and the trees which gave it natural 
beauty. When she expressed her opinion, Mother Xavier replied 
with real anguish, “It’s lovely, but we could never take that; 
why, the girls would fall into the river!” Nevertheless, that was 
Mother Xavier’s preference for location, too. The river was 
the only drawback, but it made it difficult to make a decision. 
For that reason, Mother Xavier went to Bishop Mi&ge and ex¬ 
tolled to him the beauties of the Wadsworth site, but his answer 
was firm, “No, that must not be the site. It is too near the river. 
It will be too much exposed for a boarding school.” So that lo¬ 
cation was out of the question. 

Beginning the next day and continuing for a few more. 
Bishop Mi£ge joined in the quest for a suitable permanent lo¬ 
cation. After traveling about in various directions, he, like 
Mother Xavier, was attracted to the woods south of the city. 
One evening he went over to the convent and made a sug¬ 
gestion. 

“I think that tomorrow I’ll go with you to decide upon a 
location.” 

“Which direction shall we drive?” asked Mother Xavier. 

“South.” 

So, the next mo rning , Bishop Mifcge and Father Herman in 
one buggy and Mother Xavier and Sister M. Baptist in their 
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own conveyance left the city. They drove in the direction of 
the river site but passed it by. When they arrived at the place 
where the Mother House now stands, they alighted. They were 
in the midst of a forest of oaks, elms, lindens, wild cherries and 
hazel brush. 

On these the exploring party looked, then admired distant 
views, especially Pilot Knob. From time to time they com¬ 
mented on *the loveliness of the surrounding landscape; then 
Bishop Miege, taking a small linen laprobe from his buggy, 
spread it on the grass, saying, “This is where your house will 
be.” 12 

A proverb says, “A wise man fitteth into circumstances easily, 
cheerfully, and wholly.” Mother Xavier was a wise woman. She 
accepted the decision of the bishop without comment or pro¬ 
test. The site selected was part of the Muncie Land, Delaware 
Township. By the Indians it was called Waconda Mound. 
Somewhere on the premises was buried an Indian mystic who 
had prophesied that a god would come to live on the mound. 18 

At the outset, fifteen acres were purchased at a cost of $1,500. 
With this fifteen acres, Dr. Madison Mills, then proprietor of 
all the Muncie Land, gave an additional five acres as a gift. 
In a few years, another fifteen acres were added to the original 
twenty; subsequently, other lands were added until St. Mary’s 
grew to include a couple of hundred acres of farmland and 
campus. 

The miracle of spring had begun when on Saturday, April 
28, 1868, Mother Xavier, happy, eager, sprightly, with Sister 
M. Pius and Sister Clotilda, and as usual, attended by the ever- 
faithful Mr. Barry, drove to the new place. Alighting from the 
buggy, Mother Xavier said, “Now, Sisters, each get a stake 
for yourself.” This was not hard to do, for the place was noth¬ 
ing except trees, bush, and undergrowth. It was easy enough 
to get a stake by breaking off a branch of hazel bush. Then 
Mother Xavier explained, “We’ll stand in a square now and 
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place our sticks in the ground to mark the foundation of our 
motherhouse.” Seeing that the foundation would be triangular 
with just three, Mr. Barry was ushered into service to complete 
the square. Without a word, the sticks were driven into the 
ground and left standing. 

On Monday, April 30, the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, 
the excavation for the foundation of St. Mary’s was commenced. 
Driving back to the city that day, Mother Xavier radiated hap¬ 
piness. “At last, we’ll have a home large enough to house all 
of us comfortably and be able to take in ‘all who might apply,’ ” 
she remarked. As the Sisters’ buggy neared the city, Mother 
Xavier observed how imposing the bishop’s residence appeared, 
adding “by way of contrast,” for it was then the largest private 
residence in the city. 14 

That evening, as the April sun was slipping behind the tree- 
tops and the twilight mists were rising above the river, Mother 
Xavier seemed more relaxed than she had since her arrival in 
Leavenworth nine years previously. 

The contract for the building of the Mother House and acad¬ 
emy was given to James A. McGonigle of Leavenworth. The 
Sisters owned a five-acre tract set in fruit trees and on which 
was a two-story brick building. This had been purchased from 
J. P. Mitchell and was a part of what was known as the “Rus¬ 
sell Survey” and was valued at $5,000. This added to the 
$15,000 obtained from other sources, Mr. McGonigle accepted 
in the beginning as part payment. 15 

P. J. Randall of Chicago was the architect of the building, 
but Mother Xavier herself had very definite ideas regarding 
the number of rooms, their size and arrangement. The floor 
plan was really hers. 16 It was decided that the building was to 
be in Italian villa style of brick and stone, the ground plan in 
the form of a cross. When finished, caps, quoins, sills, and belt,, 
as well as base courses would be of finest magnesium limestone.. 
All told, it would be a self-possessed, high-bred piece of archi- 
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tecture, standing well back from the road with an obsequious 
retinue of elms, oaks, and maples. 

Mother Xavier was intensely interested in the work of build¬ 
ing; every day that she could possibly be spared from town was 
spent “in the country, 55 clearing land and planting fruit and 
other trees. During the building process, she deemed it advisable 
to have some Sisters remain on the property. Gladly would she 
have stayed herself, only she was prevailed upon to turn the 
responsibility over to others. Consequently, two Sisters lived in 
a “Carpenter’s Shop, 55 busying themselves all day, clearing 
land, planting a garden, and, when the time came for it, can¬ 
ning and cle anin g. The exile of the two Sisters lasted for months, 
and while so separated from the community they were the cause 
of considerable anxiety to Mother Xavier, as she knew they suf¬ 
fered many hardships, especially the want of nourishing food, 
warm clothing, and sufficient heat in winter. They wore calico 
habits and wrapped themselves in shawls of any kind and color 
they could procure. Meat was a rarity on their table, or rather 
on the drygoods box that served the purpose. Their diet was 
principally black coffee without sugar and com bread without 
butter. 17 

The work on the building, however, was begun and pushed 
forward with such rapidity that the house was soon under roof, 
and then a sudden stop came; there was insufficient money to 
continue the building. Doors and windows were boarded up 
and all work ceased. 18 

Where would the Sisters turn for aid? An effort to obtain a 
loan was suggested. To Mother Xavier the idea was appalling. 
Debt was the nemesis that had dogged her footsteps before; 
now, when it seemed she could be free from it, it was again to 
pursue her. Year after year, the Sisters had been able to realize 
merely a scanty support. What poverty they had undergone can 
only be surmised when one hears how, driven by hunger. Sister 
Stanislaus Bannon ate the grass in the yard. 19 It is true that the 



Sisters were not starving all the time, but they lived very mea- 
gerly and were indeed grateful when occasionally a neighbor 
brought in a masterpiece of cookery, or a self-conscious farmer 
drove up with a freshly smoked ham or flitch of bacon. 

So it happened that the winter of 1868 saw the new building 
roofed, boarded up, empty. Mother Xavier, nevertheless, visited 
it frequently, for the two Sisters stayed on the premises in the 
carpenter shop. About these she became dejected and self-re¬ 
proachful. One evening in January, 1869, she assembled the 
Sisters to decide what could be done. Agreement was reached 
that they should seek another loan. There was no alternative. 
Accordingly, Mother Xavier and Sister Joanna, upon the ad¬ 
vice of Father Corbett, decided to go to St. Louis. There, just 
as ten years previously their friend, Father DeSmet, used his in¬ 
fluence, and a loan of $25,000 was obtained from the Lucas 
Bank—all borrowed at 10% interest. 20 

Gloomy as the outlook was, joy came to Mother Xavier from 
quite another source. In November, 1868, Very Reverend Jo¬ 
seph E. Keller, S.J., had gone to Rome on business and had 
been asked by Bishop Miege to beg of the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius IX, the bestowal of his apostolic blessing upon the Sisters 
of Charity laboring for the cause of education and the assistance 
of the poor in the Apostolic Vicariate of Kansas. From Father 
Keller in Rome came the following letter. 

Respected Madam, — It must have been by a special 
arrangement of God’s Providence, through the intercession 
of your holy Patron, St. Francis Xavier, that, without any 
forethought of mine, this day should be the one on which 
I am enabled to send you the enclosed document. 

I had an audience with the Holy Father on Tuesday 
last, during which I spoke to His Holiness of several things 
which I had arranged beforehand, among them was your 
petition. I had written out a document in which several 
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favors were asked; yours was the third on the list. The 
Holy Father asked me to read to him what I had written, 
and when I had read No. 3 about the Sisters of Leaven¬ 
worth, I added a few words about your earnest supplica¬ 
tion and ardent desire to have some token of his approval, 
to which he answered very kindly, “Why, of course, they 
shall have my benediction. Tell them to labor for our Lord 
and the good of souls.” I then read the other points con¬ 
tained in the same writing—after which he took the paper 
and wrote the benediction which I have copied, and he 
signed his name to it. 

I asked him to turn toward the West and to bless all 
those for whom I had requested his apostolic benediction, 
and he did so, making the sign of the cross, and blessing 
you and all your Sisters. I am sure that the good angels 
bore that blessing far away over seas and lands, and let it 
rest upon each one of you. 

I have therefore written out from this document the part 
which regarded your request and the words written by our 
Holy Father, and I have had it authenticated by the 
secretary, who compared the copy with the original and 
then signed and sealed it. The translation which I have 
added on the second leaf is perhaps not very elegant, but 
it is correct and faithful. 

And now I congratulate you and your good Sisters on 
the happy result of this affair, and I thank God that He 
has been pleased to allow me to obtain this favor for you. 

Please to pray for me, that I may be a sharer in this 
blessing and that I may have the protection of our Lord 
and His blessed Mother in my return voyage and during 
the remainder of my life. 

I do not forget you and yours in the sanctuaries of Rome. 

Your servant in Xt., 
Jos. E. Keller, S.J. 
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The following are the words of the Holy Father: 

May God bless you, so that you may all be enabled to 
walk in His paths. May He grant zeal to these, to those 
obedience, to others patience, and to all grace and charity. 

Pius P.P. IX. 

Concordat cum authentico exemplari quod a J. E. 
Keller, S .J., asservatur. 

Rome, December 3, 1868. 21 

This coveted benediction of the Holy Father was a fitting 
and an encouraging close to the first decade of the existence of 
Mother Xavier’s community in Leavenworth. 

That same year brought the first incorporation of the com¬ 
munity under the title of St. Mary’s Female Institute, conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, of Leaven¬ 
worth, State of Kansas. The charter dated January 21, 1868, 
is signed by Xavier Ross, Mary Baptist Carney, Rosalia Chag- 
non, Josephine Cantwell, and Johanna Bruner. 22 

The year 1869 passed rapidly but with anxiety. The loan of 
$25,000 made in St. Louis, however, enabled Mother Xavier 
to look forward to the completion of the new building. 

Funds from raffles, too, began to come in. The Leavenworth 
Weekly Bulletin for Wednesday, January 27, 1869, contained 
an article entitled “The New St. Mary’s Academy”; it is con¬ 
cerned with the drawing for prizes and says: 

In presenting to the public a list of the lucky numbers 
in the Western Distribution of Prizes, drawn at Laing’s 
Hall in Leavenworth, Kansas on the 28th ult., it may not 
be amiss to state that although the prize scheme was under¬ 
taken by the Sisters of Charity for the purpose of raising 
funds to erect a new Motherhouse for the Sisterhood, a 
secondary object was to build in conjunction with it a 
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large academy for the accommodation of the boarding 
pupils. 

The foundations of both motherhouse and academy 
are now nearly completed. The work will be recommenced 
early in the ensuing spring and the whole carried on as 
rapidly as possible. 

This building from an architectural point of view will 
bear comparison with any of its kind in the Union. It 
will occupy a beautiful site two miles south of Leaven¬ 
worth City. The surrounding grounds comprise 34 acres 
of elevated land, commanding on all sides as fine prospects 
as the eye of the most fastidious could desire. 
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St. Mary’s—Showing Old Wooden Bell Tower 




15. NOT WITHOUT 
TRAVAIL 



In 1870, AS A BLUSH OF GREEN CAME OVER THE BROWN FIELDS, 
visible first in the little hollows, then flickering over the knobs 
and levels like a fugitive smile, work on the new building was 
resumed and prosecuted with such vigor that the Sisters were 
able to move into the building that same year. The long lonely 
years of waiting fell away like dried forgotten leaves crowded 
from boughs in the miracle of spring bloom. 

When everything was in readiness for moving. Father Corbett 
announced it from the Cathedral altar, inviting those gener¬ 
ously inclined to assist the community in removing their be¬ 
longings to the country. A remarkable response was made. As 
wagonloads of goods and furnishings came out from town and 
turned in a little by-lane, tall prairie grass waved a welcome in 
the wind, and prairie poultry disputed the right of way with the 
horses. Within a few days Mount St. Mary’s was occupied, as 
an afternoon slipped into twilight and a low mist came up 
from the river. 

In those days the old iron beds had shuck mattresses; it was 
not infrequent for the sleepers to have to rise betimes to pull 
the cobs out. In the spring these ticks would be emptied, washed, 
refilled with fresh straw or shucks. For washstands, the Sisters 
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used any available box, barrel, or crate. The better furniture 
was all used in the girls 5 apartments. 

But even in the jubilation of opening the new Motherhouse 
there was a fly in the ointment. Bishop Mi£ge was not there. 
In the fall of 1869, he had been summoned by Pope Pius IX 
to attend the Vatican Council. After appointing Reverend Louis 
M. Fink, O.S.B., Prior of the Benedictines at Atchison, as spir¬ 
itual administrator and Father M. Corbett as administrator of 
temporal affairs, he had left Leavenworth. Then, into the bustle 
and activity of the settling at the new St. Mary’s came a wel¬ 
come letter of joyful announcement from Bishop Miege, written 
from Rome on Ascension Day, 1870, to Mother Xavier: 

Everything you asked me to ask the Holy Father for the 
Sisters has been granted most readily and kindly, and you 
will have an indult where the Holy Father has written two 
lines and his signature besides. I would like to send it by 
mail, but I fear it might be lost, so I would almost prefer 
to wait until a sure occasion offers itself. It will soon come. 
Meanwhile ask the Sisters to pray for the venerable and 
saintly pontiff, who is indeed very kind to Kansas. I pre¬ 
sented your petition after offering him the Kansas Peter’s 
Pence, which seemed to surprise him considerably. He did 
not really expect that Kansas could do so much for the 
good cause. 

The Council needs prayers, also. Do not forget it. We 
have session every day except Sunday—it is really as much 
as a poor human body can stand with the Roman heat. 

My sincere regards to all the friends. 1 

This letter was indeed welcome; it added zest to the activity 
with which improvements went on at the new St. Mary’s. 
Mother Xavier’s range of knowledge in the domestic and prac¬ 
tical order was productive of excellent results. Her store of 
energy seemed inexhaustive. She fought fatigue with grim un- 
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yielding power. Inside, there was the never-ending daily pro¬ 
cession of tasks—baking, cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, 
scrubbing. Outside, there were grounds to be cleared, walks 
to be laid, gardens to be planted. Too, there were stock and 
chickens to be cared for, fences to be built, water to be brought 
up by rope and bucket from newly dug wells, hogs to be butch¬ 
ered, com hauled to the mill to be ground into meal. Mother 
Xavier and her companions accomplished the work of men, al¬ 
though many of them had never lived on a farm before. They 
had the spirit of the soldier and the apostle. Because so many 
of the experiences were novel to them, they were amusing, and 
the recreations after those days of heavy work and trial rang 
with laughter. The Sisters were happy; they did not complain; 
there never was an expressed regret of coming to Kansas. The 
patience and fervor and enthusiasm of the Sisters were Mother 
Xavier’s greatest consolation. 

As summer advanced and wild fruit and berries ripened, the 
Sisters availed themselves of the opportunity to pick and can for 
the winter. The air for weeks was filled with the pungency of 
pickled preserves and wild berry jellies. The scalding of jars 
alone was a tremendous job, for during those days of heavy 
duties it was no light task to draw water from a brook in a 
neighboring field. It was not only the water needed for the 
scalding of jars during canning season that was needed, but, 
for many years, the carrying of water continued to all parts of 
the house; to the fourth floor, to the laundry, to the kitchen for 
all cooking purposes—every place that water was used for every 
household duty and every personal need, water was carried in 
buckets and tubs. 

To all these duties, Mother Xavier added the raising of pigs 
and bees, believing these to be lucrative occupations. No for¬ 
tune, however, was realized in that way. 2 

Then, before anyone was aware that summer was waning, it 
was time for school to open. The enrollment at the new loca- 
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tion in September, 1870, was gratifying. Pupils, as usual, came 
from the various states and territories. Callers and parents com¬ 
ing to the academy to place their daughters with the Sisters of 
Charity found themselves pleasantly received by Mother Xavier. 
Many parents esteemed the school’s good training in home life 
secondary only to the excellence of the curriculum. 

In the earlier days, a closer relationship between Sisters and 
pupils was, perhaps, more easily secured than at present, a 
statement which casts no reflection upon Sisters and pupils of 
today. In that era, when the means of transportation were lim¬ 
ited, the teachers and students were more dependent upon one 
another’s resources. Mother Xavier often allowed girls to stay 
not only the school term, but through vacation periods, some¬ 
times even for years at the academy. The present facilities of 
travel permit a more frequent encroachment of outside distrac¬ 
tions, and, doubtless to some degree, make the home atmosphere 
more difficult to maintain. The spirit of camaraderie can hardly 
be the same. 

Mother Xavier had very definite ideas about how a school 
should be run, and the Sisters liked these ideas and found them 
sensible. She had learned, through study of individuals, the best 
tactics for dealing with her charges. She understood the cau¬ 
tious, practical mind that responded to quiet reasoning, as she 
knew that careless, good-natured disposition which could be 
reached only through an appeal to sentiment. Then, too, there 
was that type to consider that is possessed of a shifting, quick¬ 
silver mood. Girls of such disposition must be handled by the 
method of example or outwitted with tactics as clever as their 
own; whereas the sensitive must not be confused by too sudden 
commands, but rather gently persuaded by appeals to the af¬ 
fections. Regardless of the type, Mother Xavier never faltered 
in doing the work she felt had been appointed her to do. 

The programs and. catalogs of those days give prominent 
place to deportment, neatness, and order. These old-fashioned 
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formulae, emphasizing the ideals of character training and be¬ 
havior, show the persistent trend at St. Mary’s. For progress in 
the cultivation of these ideals, there was a monthly distribution 
of awards. These were given by Mother Xavier personally, or 
by someone delegated by her, at the close of prepared programs 
which opened with a song of greeting and consisted of vocal 
and instrumental numbers and speeches by the students. This 
all took place in the study hall, as there was no auditorium that 
early in the history of the institution. 

Neither was there a kitchen in the new building. Until 1873 
the old carpenter’s shop served as one. 3 There all the meals were 
prepared and carried across the yard to the Sisters’ refectory, 
where the girls were served at the first table and the Sisters ate 
at the second. Many hardships were known in the serving of 
those meals, especially in wet weather, in sleet, or on cold, icy, 
or windy days. 4 

Along with these inconveniences, Mother Xavier saw the Sis¬ 
ters suffer much in cold weather because of lack of heat. Only 
that part of the house used by the students could be made com¬ 
fortable with log-fed open fireplaces. Besides their regular, as¬ 
signed duties, the Sisters all helped in the laundry—Mother Xav¬ 
ier included. For fire in the laundry anything that would bum 
was gathered: rails, bark, dry timber, cobs. The weekly wash 
began on Monday and ended any time before the ensuing Sun¬ 
day. Every bit of it was accompanied by a decade of the rosary 
for the Poor Souls, or the conversion of sinners, or some other 
intention, until laundry days were just a continuation of decades 
for one intention or another. 

One Sister newly admitted by Mother Xavier felt the hard¬ 
ships very keenly. She said afterward that she was inclined to 
look backward and packed her trunk with the intention of for¬ 
saking a life of such unheard of rigors: scarcity of food, scanti¬ 
ness of clothing, insufficient heat, uncomfortable living quarters. 
When this Sister, however, became aware of the peace, serenity, 
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and happiness among the other members she said to herself, 
“There must be happiness here, 59 and stayed. 

Because of the many rigors and vicissitudes endured by the 
Sisters, candidates came in very slowly; many were deterred by 
the strenuous life. One novice of that era said, “When I entered 
the Novitiate there were only twelve novices. Mother called us 
her Twelve Apostles. My morning and evening task was to 
gather vegetables. Once as I was crossing the field, not knowing 
the place very well, I walked into the open sewer; for an instant 
I stood still, not knowing what to do. Then I clambered out, 
washed my shoes, tied them to the limb of a tree, and rested 
myself until they were fanned partially dry by the warm breeze. 
This was something for recreation, and the Twelve Apostles en¬ 
joyed it heartily. 995 

Physical discomfort was not the only trial. Mother Xavier 
had something to contend with by way of murmuring among 
the members of the community. The new building was not 
opened without a quota of prophecy of evil. There were a num¬ 
ber of Sisters who foretold certain failure, and each new mis¬ 
fortune made these purveyors of gloom believe more strongly in 
the truth of their predictions. Some voiced their sentiments by 
the remark that the house was “too grand for poor Sisters of 
Charity. 996 The Sisters, it is true, were in the new building, but 
very little time was available for most of them to really enjoy it. 

When, at last, the entire building was completed and the pu¬ 
pils had their own dining room and the study hall was filled, 
Mother Xavier did not spare herself in efforts to make both 
the Sisters and the students comfortable and happy. 

The autumn of that first year of occupancy brought Indian 
summer, with the sunshine palely filtering through a screen of 
haze, with the maple leaves spreading red fire through the tops 
of the timber, and the oaks wrapped in a greenish bronze smoke. 
Stalks of goldenrod, like so many lighted candles, burned along 
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the stake-and-rider fences, spreading themselves up the lane 
from highway to house. 

November turned raw and cold. Great flocks of ducks came 
down from the northern lake country, rested on the slough 
waters, winged on to the South. Light snows fell. The small 
creeks carried thin opaque glass on their surfaces. The river ran 
black and sluggish beyond the timber. The Indians at the 
Reservation predicted a severe winter, remarking on certain 
infallible signs. Squirrels were unusually active in their nut 
hoardings; wild geese had started South ahead of schedule; and 
all wild animals were growing extra-heavy coats of fur. Frost 
had come early and snow fell before Thanksgiving. 7 Christmas 
holidays came, but most of the students remained at school.’ 

Mother Xavier, together with the other Sisters, spent much 
time with the girls, conversing while busy with sewing or other 
needlework, for she felt that her responsibility was to teach 
Catholic girls to take their place in society and to be a part of 
the world they lived in. She believed that all the ends she pro¬ 
posed could be gained by showing interest and trust in the 
students, and this she wished all the members of the faculty to 
show. She maintained that the best opportunities for association 
came in holiday time when there was no formal routine. 8 

Besides being with the girls, Mother Xavier, however, shared 
in the manual work incident to community life. More than 
that, she taught the cook how to cook and the postulants to sew 
and clean as well as to speak French. 

She was now in her late fifties; her youth well past. Yet, in 
spite of advancing years, she showed no age. Her face held the 
delicate color, the spiritual beauty, the gentleness and sweetness 
that no pen adequately portrays. Most of all, it showed pa¬ 
tience. What a store of it she had acquired during these years— 
patience with herself, with others, with events, with adversities. 
And adversities were yet to come. 
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16. YET-THABOR 
CAME 


January, 1871 brought genuine anguish. On the fifth 
of the month, the contractor, James A. McGonigle, made a call 
upon Mother Xavier. His attitude and request came as sur¬ 
prising shocks. With severity and abruptness in stating the pur¬ 
pose of his visit, he brought anxiety into the room. His finan¬ 
cial circumstances, he said, made it imperative that notes for 
$27,000 with interest at 12% be given him at once. The Sisters 
already had a debt of $85,000 on the Academy. 1 Mother Xavier, 
after hearing these demands, summoned Sister Joanna, the 
treasurer, to the parlor. Mr. McGonigle continued to be de¬ 
manding. Only one thought was uppermost in the minds of the 
two Sisters: “Where will the money come from?” Unable to 
give a satisfactory answer to their caller, they were obliged to 
ask him to wait. He insisted that he could not. 

Although persuasion was apparently failing, Mr. McGonigle 
did leave the Academy, but reluctantly, and with every indication 
of dissatisfaction. After his departure, Mother Xavier and 
Sister Joanna stood at the parlor window watching the wind- 
driven snow cover the uncultivated land, the hazel brush, the 
smaller trees. It was one of those raw January days, and they 
felt the weight of the snow as they did the burden on their 
hearts. Hard icy flakes struck against the window panes, de¬ 
manding entrance. The blizzard increased in intensity minute 
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by minute, as did the Sisters 9 mental misery, as fuller and fuller 
realization came of the extremity of their distress. Fervently, 
they besought Divine Providence for help. 

Those who knew Mother Xavier often mentioned that her 
conversations were largely spiritual, and Sister Joanna fre¬ 
quently remarked that on this fifth of January she learned the 
real depth of Mother Xavier’s faith. As she watched Mother 
Xavier looking out at the blinding blizzard, Sister Joanna was 
quite sure that Mother Xavier’s look was not at the storm, but 
through and beyond it. From the few movements of Mother 
Xavier’s lips, Sister Joanna drew an almost tangible quality of 
hopefulness. Often she had heard Mother Xavier say, “As we 
get older, we leave a good deal more to God.” As they stood 
together now, she heard her say, “I believe God is sometimes 
where we would least expect to find Him—even in proud, rebel¬ 
lious hearts.” 2 

A few moments of silence were broken with “Let us try to 
do God’s will by seeing what it is He wants of us.” Then, sitting 
down, they talked about the blow that was falling upon them. 
Mother Xavier decided to put the matter in its entirety before 
the community. That was, as a rule, her custom; she talked all 
important matters over with all the Sisters; not, however, to the 
detriment of obedience. She appreciated the Sisters’ viewpoints; 
she aroused their interest and made them feel the oneness of 
religious life. Now, when she and Sister Joanna had exhausted 
themselves in trying to arrive at a solution, she said simply, 
“Ring the community bell and assemble all the c ommunit y, 
novices as well as professed; they all must know that by tomor¬ 
row we may not have a single place to call our own.” She mur¬ 
mured a few low comforting words of encouragement and hope, 
then turned slowly away. Anxiety sat visibly upon her; there 
was a droop to her shoulders, a heaviness in her step. 

From remarks she made afterward, it may be understood 
that, while she waited for the co mmuni ty to gather, she ques- 
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tioned herself. Had she been precipitate in building this new 
Motherhouse and Academy? Should she have opposed the 
bishop’s enthusiasm for the undertaking? She asked herself over 
and over whether she had done the will of God in bringing the 
Sisters from Tennessee to this little-known country. True, they 
had prospered in expansion; they were needed; but they had 
never known material comforts. Numerous and varied were 
the consolations she would like to have secured for those com¬ 
panions who had borne the hardships of pioneer life with her, 
who had stood by her steadfastly through all misadventure, dis¬ 
appointment, and strenuous ordeal. Would they have to live 
through a repetition of 1858? Had she moved too quickly in 
the purchase of this property? Had she been too eager to see 
the Motherhouse in the country? Had she looked far enough 
into the future before taking the step? Of one thing she was 
sure: she had trusted Divine Providence to guide her. Her 
actions followed long prayer, penance, and consultation. Never 
had she acted without reflection. Not one move had she made 
without prayerful consideration. She turned the matter over 
and over in her mind, wondering if the mortgage would be 
foreclosed at once. Many, many times she said her favorite 
aspiration—“Mother of God, remember me !” s 

She remained in self-examination longer than she realized. 
Sister Joanna touched her gently on the shoulder to remind her 
the Sisters were assembled. Standing in the c ommuni ty room 
before them, Mother Xavier very candidly explained that the 
community was being compelled to raise $27,000 without delay. 
Her voice showed the depth of her feeling as she continued. 
Sisters, I tell you, we have nothing earthly to depend upon; 
our only resource is God. You will have to pray hard. God will 
not forsake us in this our hour of need.” 4 Her usually serene 
face worked with an effort that verged on agony, yet it showed 
relief in having made the factual statement. 

The night of that day seemed endless. Hour after hour passed 
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in Indian file, noiselessly but burdened with anxiety. No sleep 
came to ease the strain. Much of the night Mother Xavier 
spent in prayer. Thought pursued thought through her tired 
brain. When at long last morning came, she again assembled 
the community after Mass and breakfast. Her voice was deep 
and penetrating in its earnest sincerity: 

“Sisters, you must form bands of three at a time, and spend 
an hour of petition before the Blessed Sacrament. Say what 
prayers you feel will be propitious, but I suggest the following 
supplication: ‘O my Lord Jesus, I supplicate Thee by Thy 
sorrowful Passion, Thy painful Agony, and Thy most Precious 
Blood, and through the merits of Thy most cruel Death to assist 
us in this our pressing need and grant us the request we make 
from our hearts. 5 55 

The greater part of three days and nights found Mother 
Xavier keeping the vigil of petition, kneeling upright, her eyes 
closed, her hands clasped. She was oblivious of time. Gradually, 
the hope faded that Mr. McGonigle would relent and withdraw 
his demands. Then the Community Council met and authorized 
Sister Joanna to try to negotiate a loan in St. Louis for the 
required $27,000. 5 The outlook was dark, yet an expectant 
spirit lifted sagging shoulders and looked out through hopeful 
eyes as Sister Joanna began the journey to St. Louis. 

The most severe of fasts, meantime, was observed at the 
Motherhouse, while the prayers of petition continued strong 
and unabated. Weeks passed; weeks of hope and faith and 
penitential prayer on the part of each one in the community. 
Then the answers came, each more satisfying than its prede¬ 
cessor, like single drops of rain increasing in numbers to a steady 
downpour on a thirsty landscape. 

On the twenty-third of May, 1871, eve of the Feast of Our 
Lady Help of Christians, came the first answer, in the form of a 
telegram from Sister Joanna urging Mother Xavier to come 
straightway to St. Louis since a loan could now be negotiated.® 
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Mother Xavier left Leavenworth posthaste, and, when the loan 
was successfully transacted, returned at once with Sister Joanna. 
The reason for Mother Xavier’s direct return was her anxiety 
to settle the debt with Mr. McGonigle, for she feared that the 
Motherhouse would be lost unless immediate payment were 
made. Her fears were to prove groundless, for the providence 
of God and the care He has over His loved ones were already 
shaping the second answer to their unremitting prayers. 

Two years previously, Mr. John F. Lee had met Mother 
Xavier and Sister Joanna in St. Louis, and, on the occasion of 
his loan of money to them, made it quite plain that he would 
befriend them whenever the opportunity offered. This was, 
indeed, that opportunity; Mother Xavier was even then on the 
threshold leaving to meet the demands of Mr. McGonigle, when 
a carriage drew up to the main entrance of the convent, bearing 
Mr. Lee. He alighted to tell Mother Xavier the unbelievably 
good news that he had just come from Leavenworth, where he 
had purchased the mortgage held by Mr. McGonigle. Here 
was a solution beyond Mother Xavier’s fondest dreams and 
hopes, for in Mr. Lee’s understanding possession the mortgage 
could be met comfortably as the community grew. 

But, then, as if that were not enough, came the crowning 
benefaction, one that proved that the Sisters’ vigils had not 
been in vain, that their fasts had not failed the mark. Instead 
of retaining the $4,000 which resulted to him from the transfer 
of the mortgage, Mr. Lee generously gave this sum to the com¬ 
munity. Like an army marching to an overwhelming victory, 
the bands of three who at Mother Xavier’s word had spent 
hours and weeks of petition before the Blessed Sacrament now 
received the guerdon of victory. 

Mother Xavier’s happiness was too much for expression, yet 
she showed concern that Mr. McGonigle should be the loser to 
the extent of $4,000. Mr. Lee was astute in his answer, “Mother, 
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I have lawfully earned this money and I have the right to put 
it into my own pockets, but I will not do so. I make a present 
of this sum to the community.” 

Before the end of his visit, he assured Mother Xavier that as 
long as he lived the community should never suffer on account 
of its debt to him. 

There was no way, naturally speaking, to express adequate 
gratitude for such magnanimity. As long as Mother Xavier 
lived, she used to say to the Sisters, “Pray for him, for it is the 
only way we can show our appreciation to him. Had it not been 
for his kindness and indulgence, Mount St. Mary’s would long 
since have gone under the hammer of the auctioneer.” 7 

The Motherhouse was saved; a roof remained over the heads 
of the Sisters and students. But for many years the Sisters strug¬ 
gled and suffered under heavy indebtedness. From April, 1870, 
until 1876, only $11,000 had been paid on the principal. It 
was only when the branch houses became free from debt so that 
they could assist the Motherhouse that the big debt began to 
diminish. 8 

The summer of 1871 brought the first graduation exercises 
at the new St. Mary’s, after which the following article appeared 
in the Kansas Catholic : 

The fairest spot in Leavenworth is Mt. St. Mary’s, the 
convent home of the Sisters of Charity. There is a charm 
and refinement about Mt. St. Mary’s which impresses the 
visitor as soon as he sets foot on the flower-sprinkled 
campus. This academy is a school of high order and yet 
the people of Leavenworth have not fully realized this fact. 
They are, to a great extent, unconscious of it and the part 
it is playing in this and other states. 

The institution is not alone an academy, it is much more, 
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it is a Motherhouse that is the headquarters of a great and 
growing organization which centers its power and influ¬ 
ences here and which very probably will in time rival in 
importance the more pretentious civil and military insti¬ 
tutions around us. 

The Sisters of Charity are self-supporting. They axe 
always giving; it is their rule; seldom indeed have they 
asked or received a helping hand. Their own perseverance, 
their own toil and tact have won the day and when cen¬ 
sure was their portion a closer investigation of facts has 
always shown them to be abreast of the times and fully 
able to cope with dishonest men in every line. 

The institution thus built by gentle hands is fast becom¬ 
ing cosmopolitan, or at least national in its nature. Its 
pupils hail from all parts of the country and its interests 
are not circumscribed by state lines much less those of a 
single country. 9 

From 1868 until about 1874, two Sisters and sometimes four 
went from coast to coast begging for funds to pay off the debt. 
When Sister M. Pius and Sister Francis Xavier returned from 
their begging tour in the East, their stay at the Motherhouse 
was short-lived. Their success induced Mother Xavier to send 
them again. This time, Sister Philomena Quinlan accompanied 
Sister Francis Xavier Davy to the western territories and Sister 
M. Pius Black went with Sister M. Baptist Carney to Ireland. 
Souvenirs of the trips are some letters from Mother Xavier to 
the Sisters on their travels; these letters may be found in the 
Appendix. It might be noted here that in signatures to per¬ 
sonal correspondence, Mother Xavier never used the title 
“Mother. 53 Those who knew her say her humility prevented her 
using any tide; her signature, except on documents, is just 
“Xavier. 33 Her letters to the Sisters are alive with happenings 
in the community, her tremendous need of money, her ever- 
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solicitous consideration for the absent, and her trust in Divine 
Providence. This latter quality is quite apparent in the follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter to Sisters Francis Xavier and Philo- 
mena collecting in Nashville: 

I am late answering your question about your success in 
Nashville. Yes, I think it is extraordinarily well. O, my 
Sisters, how ungrateful we would be did we distrust the 
providence of God! Consider the innumerable blessings 
He has showered upon us. All seems like a miracle. Only 
three days before I had to send that money to St. Louis— 
came the draft from Sister Loretto to the very sum. I have 
paid the first installment of interest on the last mortgage, 
and God be praised! I will soon have the payment on 
the steam apparatus. It will fall due on the 3d of Janu¬ 
ary. True, the principal of these big debts will come and 
have to be paid, but God will provide for these as He has 
for smaller debts. We must ‘put our shoulders to the 
wheel,’ and pray too, without ceasing. We will continue 
the Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus all the time. 10 

To the same Sisters still in Nashville, Mother Xavier wrote 
in mid-January, 1873: 

How I, and all, missed your dear smiling faces on New 
Year’s day. We had a grand time. In the evening the 
Sisters gave an entertainment in which all the female 
Orders of the Church appeared to be represented—Bene¬ 
dictines, Carmelites, Visitandines, Franciscans, Sisters of 
Mercy, etc., and music on piano, haip, guitar, banjo, etc. 
You may imagine the ceremony of introducing so many 
Orders! The finale was a hymn to our Blessed Lady beg¬ 
ging her protection, then and always. I never saw the 
Sisters enjoy themselves more. 11 
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The Sisters living at the old St. Mary’s Academy in town 
often in the evening after school walked out to the Motherhouse 
to the entertainments given for either Sisters or students; then 
they w alk ed back again in the morning in time for their classes. 
Unless the hearse was making the trip, there was no means of 
transportation. Only very severe weather was sufficient to keep 
them away. They knew what it was to be blown about in a 
blizzard and lose their way in drifting snow, but programs by 
the Sisters were enticing and they walked the five miles to enjoy 
them. Yet, the programs were really not the only incentive; 
they were only the excuse for coming out to talk to Mother 
Xavier. One superior afterward said they all sought chances to 
talk to Mother Xavier, because they came away “ennobled.” 12 

This Sister recalled further that Mother Xavier never spoke 
in a tone of command. Invariably she said, “Sister, I would 
like you to do this” or “Will you have time?” or “Would you 
oblige me?” She firmly believed that superiors should strive to 
exert influence rather than to exercise authority, and that they 
should look after subjects as do guardian angels—invisibly, im¬ 
perceptibly. None of this means, however, that Mother Xavier 
could not be quick am', strictly resolute if occasion demanded. 
As she frequently visited the kitchen and various parts of the 
houses, she was sometimes not only forceful but also severe in 
her admonitions against slovenliness and extravagance, espe¬ 
cially in the use of light, heat, and water. Conservation was 
an absolute necessity. She herself was exact in every observance 
of the rule and she had an intense love of poverty which she 
observed in her clothing, in the furniture and books allowed 
for her use, in the light by which she read or wrote. It was 
natural that she wished the Sisters to do likewise. 

Gradually, the year 1872 slipped away; another New Year 
came, bringing with it hopes, fears, uncertainties which reflect 
themselves in Mother Xavier’s correspondence to the Sisters 
still out collecting mony to pay the heavy debts on the Mother- 
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house. To the Sisters collecting in Memphis, Tennessee, Sisters 
Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena, she wrote: 

Our trials are great, my beloved Sisters, but we must say, 
nevertheless, ‘Thy will be done. 9 It may be that God wills 
(after all our hard labor and privations) that our house— 
our Mother House —be sold for debt. If we cannot raise 
the money, of course, it must eventually be sold over our 
heads. 

Yet, no matter how gloomy the outlook, Mother Xavier never 
lost her trust in God. In the same letter she continues: 

I often bring the view before me in this close manner, 
and ask myself, “What then?" Suppose we do lose our 
house! Have we not toiled and prayed and suffered? Well, 
we will leave the result in the hands of God, our Father, 
who knows what is for our good. 13 

Sisters Francis Xavier and Philomena returned to the Mother- 
house in the summer of 1873, fatigued from travel, hardship* 
and anxiety consequent upon begging. They took the Mother- 
house by surprise one morning, Sister Francis Xavier with what 
seemed a huge growth on her shoulder. In fact, she looked as 
if she had met with a severe accident that would leave her a 
hunchback the rest of her life. As soon as Mother Xavier 
glanced at her, she saw the distention which aggravated the 
signs of fatigue. 

Anticipating the question that must come, Sister Francis 
Xavier said heavily, “Yes, Mother, it is and has been painful.” 

Mother Xavier’s solicitude mounted. “Then, before any¬ 
thing else, we shall go into town and see a doctor.” As she said 
this die touched the shoulder, only to discover the cause of the 
pain was the money collected, all carefully wrapped and 
strapped to the shoulder. 14 
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17. THE GREAT 
BLACKROBE 
PLEADS 



It is necessary now to retrogress and pick up an extra- 
ordinary event that came into the life of Mother Xavier in the 
winter of 1866-67. This was an urgent request from Father 
DeSmet, then in Montana, asking that some members of her 
community come to Helena, or Last Chance Gulch as it was 
then called, to open a school for white children and to care for 
the sick. Mother Xavier was more than willing to accede to 
the request, but that winter no one could possibly be spared 
for the missionary undertaking. It was with the deepest and 
most sincere regret that Father DeSmet’s request had to be 
refused. To go to Montana was a hazardous trip in those days 
of beginning railroads, horseback, and stagecoach travel. Yet, 
that would never have stood in the way could the Sisters have 
been spared. And Father DeSmet would never have been 
refused, obligated as the Sisters were to him for his act of 
friendship eight years previously. But the community was too 
small to send anyone West. 

However, Father DeSmet’s zeal was of the unquenchable 
sort. In 1869, he again begged a colony for Montana. He 
followed Bishop Mifege to St. Louis, where he had gone prepara¬ 
tory to his trip to Rome, and there on the street one day re¬ 
minded his Lordship of a promise he had made to send Sisters 
to Montana as soon as the Fathers on the Indian Missions were 
ready for them. “That time has come,” said Father DeSmet, 
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“for, besides the great yearly increase in Indian children, people 
from all parts of the states are continually migrating to Mon¬ 
tana; consequendy, schools are much needed.” 

Bishop Mi£ge doubted that a sufficient number of Sisters 
could be taken from present duties and given to new under¬ 
takings. Father DeSmet pleaded that only six for Helena would 
do to make a beginning. Bishop Miege thought for a long 
moment, then with a deep intake of breath he answered, “Tell 
the Mother, I am willing they should go if they can be spared.” 
He added, too, that he wished the Sisters to be willing to under¬ 
take the mission. 1 

Father DeSmet lost no time. Immediately he began soliciting 
contributions from wealthy St. Louisans to defray the expenses 
of a colony of Sisters to Helena, Montana. This accomplished, 
he returned at once to Leavenworth, where upon his arrival, he 
laid his plans before Mother Xavier. The whole responsibility 
was upon her shoulders. Bishop Miege’s answer to Father 
DeSmet indicated his wish that sacrifices be made and Sisters 
undertake the missionary work. Mother Xavier listened with 
interest to Father DeSmet’s plea and his explanation of condi¬ 
tions and needs. Her questions regarding the trip and the re¬ 
ception of the Sisters after reaching Helena were satisfactorily 
answered. Father DeSmet was delightedly grateful for her 
willingness to comply. “But, first, let me lay the matter of the 
undertaking before the Community Council,” was the only 
respite she asked. 

The Council was unanimous in its agreement that every 
effort should be made to grant the request and establish a mis¬ 
sion in the Rocky Mountains. Thus, they thought, would come 
the realization of one of the Community’s desires in coming to 
the Territories—that of working among the Indians. With these 
favorable dispositions, the matter was soon decided, and Father 
DeSmet in his anxiety to expedite matters decided to stay in 
Leavenworth until the Sisters started West. 
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Every day he called at the convent to urge on the work of 
preparation. Every day Mother Xavier assured him the Sisters 
were hurrying with their preparations. Father DeSmet feared 
that cold weather would set in and interfere with the journey. 
However, it was only a matter of a few days before all was in 
readiness for the long trip, and Father made a last call upon 
those chosen for it. To the parlor went Sister Julia Voorvoart, 
the appointed Sister Servant of the group, Sister Regina Mc- 
Grain, Sister Mary Buckner, Sister Loretto Foley, and Sister 
Bertha Graney. Miss Rosa Kelly, who had come up from Ten¬ 
nessee with the Sisters, went with them now as a music teacher. 
The eager willingness of the group intensified Father DeSmet’s 
enthusiasm. There in the parlor they received his blessing and 
that of Father Corbett, administrator of the Vicariate during 
Bishop Mi&ge’s absence. 

Leaving the convent, Father DeSmet went immediately with 
a buoyant spirit to purchase transportation so that there would 
be no delay in getting started. 

So it happened that on the morning of September 23, 1869, 
after having heard Mass and received Holy Communion and 
partaken of breakfast, the Sisters, with many baskets, boxes* 
bundles, tears, and sighs, seated themselves in the surrey which 
took them to the depot where they would board the Union 
Pacific for Omaha, there to change cars for Corinne, Utah.® 
Mother Xavier rarely showed emotion, yet this occasion brought 
forth copious tears, as did the Sisters* leaving Nashville. 

The following letter of Father DeSmet gives an account of 
his joy at having secured the Sisters for work in the West. To 
Father Van Gorp, S.J., in charge of the missions at Helena, he 
wrote on September 24, 1869: 

I reached home this morning and found your letter of 
the 16th inst. on my table. The Sisters five in number, 
accompanied by a young lady, who plays the organ and 
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piano, left Leavenworth yesterday. They were all in good 
health and spirits. I have no doubt the choice will please 
you and give satisfaction to the good people of Helena. 
The Mother assures me, it was the very best choice she 
could make .... On my part I have done the best I could 
to make the trip comfortable to the good Sisters. I gave 
to them four hundred and seventy dollars as a charity, 
which will not be brought in account to your reverence 
with the only obligation to pray for the benefactors in 
Omaha. I obtained l /z tickets for the little colony—Should 
more money be needed for the trip, I left order with Rev. 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Cretin [Creighton] to make all neces¬ 
sary advances to the Sisters and send me a draft for the 
amount. I do not expect that the amount will be great and 
shall let your Reverence know should I be able to pay for 
the whole trip. * I shall cheerfully do so—if not, I shall for¬ 
ward the balance to you. The Sisters will have a sleeping 
car till Corinne and will be well provided, I hope, with the 
necessary little provisions and comforts they may need .... 

Dear Father, please give me all the news of the arrival 
of the Sisters, how you placed them, of the reception they 
received, of their future prospects. 8 

On September 30, 1869, Father DeSmet wrote another letter 
to Father Van Gorp in which he says: 

[The Sisters] are now on their way and may our Lord 
spare them and land them safely in Helena. I have paid 
their whole trip from alms I have obtained. They go in 
sleeping cars from Omaha to Corinne a distance of about 
1,000 miles, well provided with provisions and little knick- 
knacks for their comfort. They will have to stage the bal¬ 
ance of about 400 miles . . . . 4 


From Father DeSmet’s letter to Father Van Gorp dated 
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October 18, 1869, it would seem that the Sisters arrived in 
Helena before October 10; yet that is the date in other 
records of their arrival. 

I received your kind favor of the 8th inst. I am most 
happy to learn of the safe arrival of the good Sisters. I 
hope, they will answer your expectations, and no doubt, 
will be the means of doing much good in promoting the 
A.M.D.G. in Montana and Idaho .... May the Lord 
bless them and prosper them in their holy undertaking. I 
shall give them a daily memento at Mass—please recom¬ 
mend me to their pious remembrances . . . . 5 

It was quite some time before any letters reached Mother 
Xavier from the missionary Sisters. During the time that they 
journeyed by coach and rail, Mother Xavier prayed constantly 
for their safety. She regretted deeply that they had to go with¬ 
out an assurance of a home when they reached their destination. 
And there was none! Father DeSmet had hurried them off, 
fearing to lose them if he waited for quarters to be prepared for 
them. He preferred taking the Fathers in Montana by surprise. 
So the Sisters arrived in Helena before it was known that they 
had left Kansas. But generous women came to offer hospitality 
and friendship. The Galen, Brown, and LaCroix homes re¬ 
ceived them in couples and made them comfortable. 

At these homes, the Sisters remained only a few days, for 
they were offered temporary quarters together in order that they 
might resume community life as soon as possible. The “quar¬ 
ters,” which could by no stretch of imagination be called accom¬ 
modations, were the old “Gazette Shanty” in which the Fathers 
of the Mission had been living and which they vacated by mov¬ 
ing into the sacristy of the church. The shanty was merely a 
shelter, unique to say the least, built partly of weather boards 
and partly of pine slabs standing upright. One half was roofed 
with boards and the other half with earth. Rough planks made 
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the floor. It was usual to find the beds covered with snow in 
the morning, so badly was the roof finished. Each Sister had a 
cot and a stool. The room had no other light than that from 
one small window. In this building the Sisters lived until Janu¬ 
ary, 1870, when the first St. Vincent Academy opened for 
occupancy. This was the first institution of its kind for whites 
in Montana. Girls, some as boarders and some as day students, 
were received. 

But Mother Xavier was not satisfied to educate only girls, so 
she now had Sister Julia fit up the old Gazette shanty as a class¬ 
room for boys. This was the inauguration of the St. Aloysius 
Institute. 6 

The question of funds, as may be expected, played its part in 
the Montana establishment. Mother Xavier sought advice re¬ 
garding the advisability of property ownership for her com¬ 
munity from the very outset, and Father DeSmet wrote her on 
November 24, 1869, relative to the matter: 

I received your favor of the 22nd inst., you put me in 
mind, I gave you the advice eleven years ago, viz., “that 
whenever you located, you ought to have your own prop¬ 
erty and all deeds made out in the name of your com¬ 
munity.” I hope you have followed that advice and intend 
to follow it, until you shall know better with regard to the 
property in question in Montana. I sincerely think, there 
shall be not the least trouble about it and everything will 
be transacted according to your good wish and intention 
and without delay. I shall make them known to good 
Father Van Gorp, who, I have confidence, will faithfully 
attend to the affair in question. 

I hope the good Sisters are all doing well. I recommend 
myself, most particularly, to the good prayers of your holy 
Community for whose welfare I shall daily offer up a 
memento at Mass. 7 
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Evidently, deeds were secured, for the Sisters continued to 
build and held deeds for the property they acquired. With 
avidity, Mother Xavier read every word of the letters that came 
from the Montana missionaries and was delighted and thankful 
when she read the clipping of the Helena Gazette of January 9, 
1870, showing that St. Vincent’s Academy was offering work in 
preparatory, intermediate, scientific, ornamental, and musical 
departments. 8 

Just as sometimes the appetite is whetted with eating, so the 
Sisters’ Academy in Helena whetted the people’s desire for a 
hospital. The number of children in the community was small, 
but the number of miners falling sick or becoming disabled by 
accident and in need of care and skillful nursing was consid¬ 
erable. So, that same year Mother Xavier was petitioned for 
Sisters for a hospital. She considered the need and the number 
of Sisters on hand; they were not commensurate, but her faith 
bade her sacrifice again with the belief that new members would 
come to replace those taken from Kansas to work in Montana. 
She could not refuse the sick poor. So, when her mind had 
turned the matter over, she felt confident that through sacrifice 
blessings in number would come. Then she laid the matter 
before her Council, consulted with Father Corbett, who was 
still taking Bishop Midge’s place, and without too much delay 
there was an agreement reached that a hospital would be 
erected in the summer of 1870. It was, and on November 1 of 
that year, St. John’s Hospital, Helena, Montana, formally 
opened to receive patients. Sister Julia Voorvoart was trans¬ 
ferred from the superiorship of the Academy to take charge of 
the new hospital. Her co-workers were Sister M. Teresa Stan¬ 
ton and Sister Modesta O’Hara. 9 

The next year, in 1871, Mother Xavier, anxious to know 
first-hand how her Sisters were faring, made the long hard 
journey to Montana—alone. Funds were low at the Mother- 
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house, as usual, and Mother Xavier’s wearing apparel was 
scarcely good enough for travel. Unable to afford a new habit 
of serge, which would have been both suitable and desirable, 
she made herself a habit of calico and set off on the trip. Up to 
this time, she thought it might be possible for the Sisters to wear 
calico habits, but this trip proved that such material would be 
most impractical. 10 

Mother Xavier followed the same route the Sisters had taken 
over a year previously, only she had no sleeping car provided 
by Mr. Creighton to take her to Corinne. To say that the 
journey was made takes only a line, easily written, and the 
2,000-mile trip is spanned. But what an exhaustingly long dis¬ 
tance it was for Mother Xavier making it alone. 

After she left Leavenworth in the cars, a heavy downpour of 
rain simplified the landscape beyond the windows to alternate 
streaks of green and brown. The white flames of the gas lights 
struggled uselessly against the drab day. The saturated air in¬ 
creased the stench of the rough, bearded men in mud-covered 
clothes, who sprawled over every available seat, spitting tobacco 
juice into the aisles with little consideration for the other trav- 
ders. They apparently were answering the lure of the West, 
where debts were paid in gold and arguments settled with 
pistols. 

As Mother Xavier journeyed westward she found a still very 
new country. Nothing broke the view save a few trees, lone 
cottonwoods only as tall as the cabins near them. Yet she could 
tell where settlers had taken daims by the low windbreaks, the 
acres of broken sod, and a few straggling fences. 

At last, after nearly 1,700 miles of travd, she reached Corinne. 
Just as the Sisters before her had done, she took the stage there 
for the test of the trip. The stage ride was an experience. As 
she said in her letter, “it could not be described, it had to be 
lived through.” 11 
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The driver gathered up the ribbons of his six-in-hand, swung 
off from the coach top his long-lashed whip with its silken 
cracker, flicked artistically the off-leader’s “nigh-ear,” gave the 
wheelers a neighborly slap, and with a jingle of chains and a 
sea-going rock and swing, down the hill the coach thundered. 
Mother Xavier caught her breath, held her cap to her head, 
glanced anxiously at her three gentlemen fellow travelers, then 
looked out the window and resigned herself. The occupants 
were knocked about like unlucky ivories in a dice box. 12 

Many times in later years Mother Xavier regaled groups of 
Sisters with descriptions of how the carriage pitched and 
lurched, how caps and hats were crushed and ribs well elbowed, 
for there was considerable bouncing up and down with frequent 
plunges of the coach. Then came the begging of each other’s 
pardon, laughing at each other’s mishaps, and the strangers of 
a few hours before got to know each other. Battering in a 
stagecoach shook them out of their crustaceous proprieties. 

As the coach climbed higher and higher into the mountains, 
Mother Xavier felt her fingers grow numb with cold. The road 
was still open enough for wheels, but the slopes and fields were 
already whitened with snow. It was a wonderful drive, only 
her back ached and her eyes tired, and the air in the coach 
fouled, and the dust was unendurable. Presently, however, a 
curve in the hills was rounded and there before her wondering 
eyes lay a beautifully picturesque green valley with smoke curl¬ 
ing from chimneys. 

Some early historians have said that Last Chance Gulch, 
where gold had been discovered four years previously, was a 
squatter community of pictorial squalor, but Mother Xavier 
found it a little wide-awake village, a spot of metropolitan vigor 
in the heart of the mountains. As she walked alone down the 
street, doors flew open, faces flattened against windows, the few 
children of the town hung on the gates. 18 

When she reached the convent, the Sisters, in true feminine 
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fashion, cried for joy. And in the midst of their tears their first 
question was, “Aren’t you tired and hungry, Mother?” 

“Not a bit!” came the energetic assurance. 

During her stay in Helena, Mother Xavier found everything 
as she would wish it to be. The houses were nicely progressive 
and the Sisters were happy. It was genuine joy and consolation 
to her to see them again, and the Sisters eagerly spent every 
available moment with her. She liked their buoyancy, their 
candor in telling her of the “West,” although apprehension 
seized her as they told her of looking out the window one morn¬ 
ing and seeing a body dangling from Hangman’s Tree. The 
Vigilantes had been busy the previous night. 

Mother Xavier’s talks to the Sisters were burdened with one 
thought: “Keep the rule as you know it. Keep the rule as 
you know it should be kept. Do not let distance prevent your 
nninn with us in perfect observance of our rule. Obedience to 
the rule is your greatest safeguard.” 14 

All too soon it was necessary for her to undertake the long 
trip home again. The Sisters in Helena would gladly have de¬ 
tained her, and she would gladly have stayed, but, her mission 
in the mountains over, she returned to Leavenworth to resume 
the duties of a mother superior which included visiting the aged, 
the poor, the sick and the orphans, as well as benefactors. 
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18. ALL THE LAND 
MADE DESOLATE 


As soon as Mother Xavier returned to Leavenworth, 
she took up the duties of her office and performed them meticu¬ 
lously, but they in no way prevented her from taking time each 
week to do works of charity. She firmly believed that, like 
Mary, religious women should be formed to the spirit of recol¬ 
lection and to the imitation of Christ; but she also believed 
that, like Martha, imitation should be evident in being busy 
about many things in God’s service. 1 

She often could be seen jogging along the road into Leaven¬ 
worth with a horse and buggy. Under the seat of the buggy 
were goods for the poor, and invariably she tried, too, to bring 
something from the farm to the orphans. 

One of the boys who lived at the old orphanage on Kickapoo 
Street still has his home in Leavenworth and remembers these 
visits well. Bill Doidge was one of the happiest, healthiest boys 
who ever waked echoes in the old school and what was then 
called “the orphan’s asylum.” He whistled fearlessly as he scam¬ 
pered down the porch, across the yard, and over the street on 
an errand or played in the lot with the other boys. When asked 
if he remembered Mother Xavier, Bill became alert with in¬ 
terest. “Indeed, yes!” he exclaimed. “She was the tiniest 
woman I ever saw, and the sweetest. Whenever I met her, little 
laugh wrinkles gathered at the comers of her mouth.” 
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Nor was this the only remembrance he had of her. There was 
the first meeting shortly after his mother had placed him, as a 
boarder, with the Sisters. He was lonely and it must have been 
something intuitive in Mother Xavier that told her silence was 
the right thing then; no questions. Bill needed kindness and 
understanding and was glad not to have to talk about his home. 
Mother Xavier seemed to sense that on the next visit they would 
become better acquainted. And they did. Years later, when 
Bill was grown to manhood and his apprenticeship led to com¬ 
petent house painting, he did painting jobs at St. Mary’s, and 
it was there he last saw Mother Xavier and talked with her 
about the old orphanage with the two dormitories, one for the 
girls and one for the boys; the basement dining room and 
kitchen; the moldy bread that both Sisters and children ate 
because they had no other and were too poor to throw it away. 
Together they recalled how Matt Ryan and other men in town 
sent up a bucket of candy and clothing and toys at Christmas 
to the orphans and did what they could to help the Sisters make 
the children’s Christmas real and happy. They also spoke of 
how Bill drove the cows to pasture and watched the Sisters’ 
every move in an effort to give a helping hand. “Remember 
her?” he concluded, “Oh, Sister, Mother Xavier is never for¬ 
gotten by anyone who knew her.” 2 

Mother Xavier’s weekly trips into town included shopping for 
whatever was needed for the Motherhouse, Academy, or the 
girls. On the return trip all the accumulated bundles lay in the 
bottom of the buggy on the Sisters’ feet. These excursions were 
tiring and they meant, too, being covered with white dust kicked 
up by the horses’ feet. 

Visits to the houses of the community were rather frequent 
and certainly beneficial. Mother Xavier had a passion for clean¬ 
liness. She abhorred anything slovenly in personal appearance, 
in the appearance of the buildings, or in routine. The difference 
between those who are naturally clean and orderly and those 
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who are not was, perhaps, more marked in earlier days than 
now. Upon visiting the kitchen of one of the houses, a hospital, 
she remarked to the Sister Servant, “You are guilty of extrava¬ 
gance.” 

A raised eyebrow accompanied the question, “In what way, 
Mother?” 

“Why, Sister, this house is your responsibility. Since flies will 
come in through open windows, you should see that all food is 
covered. Anything that spoils through carelessness is extrava¬ 
gance.” 

“But, Mother, there is a procuratrix appointed for the work 
in the kitchen,” parried the superior. 

“True enough, but, as superior, you are at fault if any part 
of the house is not clean, very clean and orderly. See, too, that 
while working all the Sisters wear gingham aprons to protect 
their habits. I wonder how dirt can be so obvious and still not 
be seen.” 

The Sister Servant was ashamed and embarrassed; she ad¬ 
mitted that she had noticed the slovenliness, at the same time 
neglecting to make corrections. 

Mother Xavier looked her disapproval. On a subsequent 
visit she found better order, greater cleanliness, and general im¬ 
provement in appearance. 3 

From time to time, it was necessary to change the Sisters 
from one place to another, and to send out the newly professed 
to begin their missionary labors. Many of the Sisters dreaded 
the hard life of the missions, and one of those was Sister Ra- 
phadla Shannon—before her first assignment. The evening of 
the day she made her vows, Mather Xavier took her for a walk 
around the “front ring” and, in the course of conversation, told 
her that an assignment was being given her in the West. “I am 
going to send you on a mission, but you won’t be gone long; 
you will be back soon” were the words that brought a torrent 
of tears. Mother Xavier put her arms around Sister Raphaella 
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but said no more. The next day, when the new missionary was 
preparing for her trip, she told the Sisters she was eager and 
happy to go because Mother Xavier had been so kind. One 
more day and she was ready and started on her long journey, 
all the Sisters following the buggy down the lane until it could 
be seen no longer.* 

Mother Xavier would like to have kept all the Sisters at the 
Motherhouse, but the missions needed them, and constantly 
requests were coming in to open new schools. It hurt Mother 
Xavier to refuse, but personal reluctance never blinded her to 
prudent common sense. The following letter, dated July 10, 
1872, to Father Bononcini at Fort Scott, Kansas, is an example 
of this: 

I regret that our Bishop is still absent from the Cathe¬ 
dral. I have not seen His Lordship since he was at Fort 
Scott. The old church would not accommodate two schools 
(separate), nor could I spare Sisters just now for two 
schools. It seems to me, Reverend Father, we could arrange 
better in this way: have a school, call it not a parochial 
school,—but give it an appelation, such as the School of the 
Presentation, or the School of the Visitation, or some St.’s 
name—St. Catherine’s—St. Xavier’s—or any St. you please, 
Rev. Father. 

Unless there are a great number of children to attend 
such a school, it might prove a miserable failure to attempt 
two schools under the same roof. I have seen it fail else¬ 
where. It would be better to open with one school and 
time would show whether or not it would be well to at¬ 
tempt a select school. 

Bishop Fink has urged me several times, to send Sisters 
no where unless proper preparations were made for their 
reception. He is our Ecclesiastical Superior, as well as 
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Bishop, and obedience requires that I obey his Lordship 
exactly. 

We can do nothing, Rev. Father, I cannot expend one 
dollar on this mission. You know, Father, our financial 
embarrassments, so you will have to make all preparations 
as to dividing off the Church into school rooms— fu rnishing 
for the Sisters and school—provisions to begin with, etc., 
also passes to take the Sisters on the cars. 

Please write Rev. Father, on receipt of this, and let me 
know your views as to my requirements. 5 

Evidently, Father Bononcini was not able to get a school in 
readiness, for Mother Xavier never opened one in Fort Scott. 

About the time of the opening of St. John’s Hospital in 
Leavenworth, 1864, Father Machebeuf, who had been but a 
short time in Colorado, wrote to Mother Xavier asking for a 
colony of Sisters to open a school for the Catholic children in 
Denver and the surrounding camps. Mother Xavier regretted 
deeply having to refuse him, but, as she said in her letter to 
him, even if there had been a hundred Sisters, they had all been 
bespoken. However, she promised Father Machebeuf that at 
some future day, if he did not secure a co mmunit y in the mean¬ 
time, she would gladly send Sisters to Denver. Two years later, 
it was learned that the Lorettines had been secured. 

After Father Machebeuf had been appointed bishop, he paid 
a visit to Leavenworth to ask again, formally, for Sisters to 
establish a hospital in Denver, and to ask Mother Xavier to 
visit Denver preparatory to such a building program. In conse¬ 
quence of this, at the beginning of the summer of that year, 
1873, she and Sister Joanna went to Denver for that purpose, 
as well as to see three invalid Sisters whom Mother Xavier had 
sent to Manitou Springs for a few weeks to breathe the moun¬ 
tain air. The Lorettines in Denver were gracious hostesses to the 
two Sisters from Leavenworth during their stay. Frequently, the 
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bishop came for consultation as to the plans for the hospital 
which he was most anxious to have in his episcopal city. It was 
finally agreed that a couple of Sisters of Charity would come to 
Denver, rent a house, open a hospital on a small scale, and begin 
caring for the sick while the “Hotel Dieu,” as they called the 
ostentatious building planned by the bishop, was in the process 
of erection. 

When the preliminary business was cared for, Bishop Mache- 
beuf took Mother Xavier and Sister Joanna to Manitou, where 
they found Sister Ignatia McCormack, Sister Louisa Carney, 
and Sister Columba Normile no longer laying claims to inva¬ 
lidism. Baths, drinking spring water, and daily tours in search 
of canyons, caves, and waterfalls had restored them to health. 

This visit to Manitou gave Mother Xavier the fulfillment of 
one of the day-dreams of her girlhood—a view of Pike's Peak. 
But her visit at Manitou was short. In spite of the urgings of 
the Sisters to remain with them for a few days, she said, “Duty 
calls, I must obey,” and she and Sister Joanna left the attractive 
spot and returned to Denver. She made final arrangements 
about the hospital before leaving Sister Joanna to prepare for 
those Sisters who would be sent to assist her in the hospital work. 
With this done, Mother Xavier returned to Kansas. 6 

Previous to this time, about 1870, Sisters were asked for, too, 
in Eudora, Kansas, and three were sent to open the school 
there. Shortly after the Sisters were setded. Mother Xavier, who 
had never seen the place, determined to pay them a visit. The 
pastor of Eudora planned to meet her and her companion in 
Lawrence, but, missing them there, hurried after them to Eu¬ 
dora. When he reached home, Mother Xavier was in the school- 
yard talking to some of the children. 

Now, Father Pichler was the smallest of small men. Mother 
Xavier herself was not five feet tall, but Father Pichler came 
only to her shoulder. As she saw this small person hurrying 
toward her in the yard, she extended her hand to pat his head, 
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saying to one of the Sisters, “Ah, here is another of your promis¬ 
ing young pupils. 95 Father Cunningham, who was with the 
group, restrained the hand outstretched to do the patting. 
Mother Xavier 5 s deafness prevented her hearing the mingled 
explanations, but she soon understood and enjoyed the situation 
as did Father Pichler. 7 

Just a few months after this episode, Mother Xavier was 
asked by the Jesuit Fathers then in charge of the religious work 
at Fort Leavenworth to open a school there. Arrangements for 
the opening were made; Mother Xavier told Reverend Ignatius 
Panken, S. J., the pastor, that she intended sending Sister M. 
Francis McMahon as one of the two teachers. Father hesitated, 
then unhesitatingly objected. He maintained that Sister M. 
Francis was too old. She was forty at the time, but, it is true, 
looked much older. However, she was charmingly refined and 
commanded great respect. And she was a very successful teacher 
at Fort Leavenworth, where she remained for twelve years. 8 

Mrs. Maggie Casey Walsh, a student at St. Mary’s from 1871 
until 1875, remembers well Mother Xavier and her special in¬ 
terest in each girl in the school. In spite of her deafness and 
with the aid of her hearing device, she chatted with the girls 
wherever and whenever she met them. One day as Mother 
Xavier watched the girls playing croquet, Maggie said some¬ 
thing to her to the effect that, since Sisters never had anything 
to worry about, it could make no difference to them where they 
would go or what they would do. Mother Xavier thought about 
the remark for a moment, apparently not in full agreement, and 
then said very deliberately, “Oh, yes, Maggie, it makes a big 
difference. Everyone has some responsibility in life, certain 
things have to be done at certain times or in certain places; all 
of us must check ourselves from time to time on how we are 
fulfilling these responsibilities. It isn’t enough just to be at the 
place we are sent to; we must consider how we do the work we 
have been sent to do. 999 
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As the years went along, new groups of girls came to the 
academy, but Mother Xavier never relaxed the stringency of 
daily student routine. Four-o’clock rising for the Sisters meant 
five-thirty rising for the girls, regardless of how long they had to 
wait for a priest to come out on horseback from the Cathedral 
in Leavenworth to say Mass. Sometimes, it was an hour or 
more that the Sisters and students waited, which meant waiting 
just that much longer for their plain breakfast, after which they 
went immediately to class. The meals of the girls were taken in 
silence while one girl read from a spiritual book. 

Neither was there any relaxing of vigilance in recreation 
periods. Mrs. Walsh recalls the walks of her young days—two 
by two, a Sister at the beginning of the line of girls, another at 
the end. The trek to the Black Bridge, or the picking of per¬ 
simmons and nuts were real diversions. The Black Bridge spans 
the river on the Wadsworth site. All this discipline, though, 
Mrs. Walsh thinks, was good for the girls—it took out a good 
deal, replacing that with something better. It was especially 
good for those students known as “parlor boarders,” who came 
to school for a finishing only and kept rather aloof from the 
other girls. But many of the students were not “parlor board¬ 
ers,” for Mother Xavier did a great deal of charity by receiving 
girls from poor families who seemed worthy of an education. 

Little variety in either recreations or meals apparently inter¬ 
fered in no way with the popularity of St. Mary’s. Each Sep¬ 
tember saw a large number of white-pinafored calico dresses 
in the study hall. 

With little worthy of record, the winter of 1873-74 glided 
by. All lovely was the springtime of 1874, a symphony of deli¬ 
cate pastels of peach and apple blossoms, green leaves on maples 
and catalpas blending with the darker green of the grass. White, 
purple, and pink hyacinths stood in relief against the green. 

Midsummer had another story to tell—a story of a wrathful 
sun in a rainless sky above a parched land, swept for days to- 
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gether by searing south winds. In the desert of tawny grasses, 
stunted brown cornstalks, and bare hot stubble could be seen 
no oasis of vivid green. Even the straw crop was chaffless and 
mean. July saw morning after morning of shadowy purple in 
the west and barbaric magnificence in the sunrise of the east. 
Rain would never come from such skies. But something out of 
the ordinary would; perhaps, just trouble. 

One Friday in August was a little hotter than the preceding 
days. By noon Mother Xavier and the Sisters noticed that a 
cloud seemed rising in the northwest; not a glorious black thun¬ 
der doud that would mean cool wind and sharp lightning and 
a longed-for shower of rain. This was a yellow-gray doud with 
no deeper nor shallower tints to it, rising steadily, moving swiftly, 
shutting off the noonday glare. The shadows deepened bdow 
this strange undoudlike doud, not dark, but dense. The few 
chickens in the yard mistook the cloud and went to roost. At 
every window and door, wondering eyes of the Sisters watched 
the phenomenon, so like, yet so utterly unlike, the sun’s eclipse. 
Then came a sound—deep, ominous—not wind, not thunder. It 
had a rasping edge, a rumble unlike anything before heard. The 
cloud could be seen sweeping far across the land, not high in 
the air, but bedouding the landscape like a black fog. Only this 
was dry and carried no cool breath with it. Nearer it came, and 
the sun above looked wanly through it, as surging, whipping, 
shimmering with silver splinters of light, roaring with the whir 
of grating wings, countless millions of grasshoppers filled the 
earth below and the air above. Here was a veritable Egyptian 
plague! 

Mother Xavier thought the grasshoppers could be beaten off; 
accordingly every professed Sister, novice, and postulant, aimed 
with brooms, branches of trees, rags, or sticks, went forth to 
battle, but not to victory. Mother Xavier, seeing that no impres¬ 
sion was being made in the serried ranks of the invaders, said, 
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fic You do not strike hard enough. 9 ’ But whether the stroke was 
hard or not, no inch was yielded. 10 Mosquito netting across open 
windows was eaten through, and the hopping, wriggling, flying 
pests surged inside and fell into every uncovered dish or pan. 
Life became wretchedly uncomfortable. With distress and dis¬ 
gust, Mother Xavier saw the grasshoppers smear greasily on the 
floor; worse than that, she saw every bit of linen or cotton fab¬ 
ric gnawed ravenously; she saw habits become sieves while be¬ 
ing worn. 

Out of doors, the cloud was a disaster. Flood, wind, fire, or 
drought could claim no greater measure of havoc than this 
billion-footed, billion-winged creature, an appetite [rown meas¬ 
ureless, a hunger vitalized and individualized, and endowed with 
a power of motion. In the convent yard, no living shred of grass, 
or weed, or stalk of com, stubble, or tiniest garden growth, no 
leaf or bit of tender bark of tree or shrub, escaped this many¬ 
mouthed monster. 

In the little peach orchard near the house where had been a 
few half-ripe peaches, the hard stones, from which the meat was 
eaten away, hung on their stems among the leafless branches. 
The weed-grown creek beds were swept as by fire. The land¬ 
scape had the barren appearance of winter. 

For three days the Sisters watched this devastation continue; 
then they saw the pest, still hungry, rise and pass to the south¬ 
east, leaving behind it only a honeycombed soil, where eggs 
were deposited for future hatching and a famine-breeding deso¬ 
lation. Except for potatoes which were underground and the 
vegetables that had already been canned, the Sisters could save 
nothing of their garden produce. Immediately after the depar¬ 
ture of the belligerents, Mother Xavier made arrangements with 
the chaplain to have a procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
around the grounds; then the Sisters planted a second crop, 
which came up late in the fall as if by a miracle. 11 Mother Xav- 
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ier felt keenly the loss of the crops, for it was upon their own 
farm products that the Sisters depended for food for the stu¬ 
dents for the winter. 

That winter the wind came at its wildest; blizzards swirled 
in blinding bitterness. The next spring, crops were planted as 
usual, but no sooner were the first green blades above ground 
than young grasshoppers once more ate everything in sight. 
Kansas was proving itself to be the land of beginning again. 

1874 brought other sorrows, too, to Mother Xavier and her 
comm uni ty. When Bishop Miege attended the Vatican Council 
in 1870 in Rome, he made known his desire of retiring as Bishop 
of the Vicariate. In spite of his age and his ill health, his resig¬ 
nation was not considered, in view of the $80,000 debt on the 
Cathedral. To reduce this indebtedness he went to South Amer¬ 
ica in 1873 to raise funds by giving missions and retreats. From 
Cordova, Argentina, he wrote to Father Albert Heiman, O. 
Carm., at Mt. Carmel, Scipio, Kansas, on April 20, 1873: 

. . When you see also our good Sisters of Charity, give them 
as great a blessing as your hands and your heart can afford; it 
will not be more than I wish for them. They work and do well 
for Kansas. When I received them, I did one of the very few 
good things I ever did for Kansas. 5312 

Upon Bishop Mi&ge’s return in 1874, Mother Xavier pre¬ 
pared a program to be presented by the Academy students^ The 
genuine joy shown by the Sisters and the girls in their welcomes 
to him pleased the bishop. The next night, Mother Xavier cele¬ 
brated the return again; this time, with a costume ball for the 
pupils of the Academy. Quietly during the day each girl had 
been told what historic personage she was to be, and the evening 
found the recreation room filled with Rachels, a Joan of Arc, 
Puritan maids, angels, Southern belles. Again a student-written 
speech of welcome was read, then square dancing began, alter¬ 
nating with reels and waltzes. There were no escorts; the girls 
danced with each other until ten-thirty, when the bishop and 
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his assistants rose to leave, thus bringing the evening's festivities 
to a close. 18 

Although Bishop Mi£ge himself made no public statement 
relative to his intention of retiring from the Vicariate, almost 
immediately upon his return from South America rumors of 
such an intention began to circulate. Nothing of certainty was 
known, and reference to the resignation brought no enlighten¬ 
ing reply. When a Jesuit Father, however, corroborated the ru¬ 
mor, it was not mere woman’s curiosity that prompted Mother 
Xavier and Sister Josephine Cantwell to seek by direct approach 
a confirmation from the bishop. When they did, they were given 
no information. The bishop’s brusque reply can easily be over¬ 
looked in view of the letter he later sent Mother Xavier, telling 
of his dislike of saying good-bye and of his sorrow at relinquish¬ 
ing the charge of her community. In this letter he said that daily 
he had become more thankful that he had been instru¬ 
mental in bringing the Sisters of Charity to Kansas; never had 
he regretted cordially welcoming the original twelve members, 
conducting them to their new home, and saying as he stepped 
on to the porch, “This is not a fine house, it is just like my own, 
and is the best I can offer you.” 14 

His letter further bespoke deep gratitude for the spiritual 
consolation the Sisters had always given him by their spirit of 
obedience, simplicity, charity, and co-operation. He assured 
them that his prayers would continue that God might shower 
His choicest blessings on his beloved community, and that, al¬ 
though he would no longer be in Leavenworth, he would always 
remember the Sisters in Mass as he had done since he first said 
to Mother Xavier, “Come north, as soon as possible!” 

For fifteen years Mother Xavier’s community had progressed 
both spiritually and temporally under the wise guidance of 
Bishop Mi&ge. His leaving Leavenworth was the cause of gen¬ 
uine sorrow. He was missed much and long and even today is 
not forgotten. No matter how severe Mother Xavier’s trials nor 
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how gloomy had been the outlook, Bishop Mi&ge had the faculty 
of buoying up spirits with encouraging words and prophecies of 
good for the future. He had tremendous faith in Mother Xav¬ 
ier’s good will and that of her community. 

In all, now. Mother Xavier had lost three very staunch 
friends in little more than a year. On April 14, 1874, Father 
Ivo Schacht had died in Owensboro, Kentucky. During* his life¬ 
time, he had been esteemed not only by the Sisters, but also by 
the congregations he served. 15 

About a year previous to that, on May 23, 1873, death had 
claimed Father DeSmet, in St. Louis. He had, indeed, been a 
good friend. His geniality, fondness for jesting, merriment and 
humor had helped to tide the Sisters over periods when spirits 
had reasons for being depressed. Among other happy character¬ 
istics, Father DeSmet had been endowed by nature with that 
most precious of social virtues, common sense. This character¬ 
istic in particular he had exhibited many times in his dealings 
with Mother Xavier and her Sisters of Charity since 1858 when 
he had arranged the meeting with Bishop Mi£ge, thereby ob¬ 
taining a permanent location for the homeless co mmunit y. 
Again, he had seized the opportunity and provided the mrarw 
for Mother Xavier’s community to work in the Rockies. It is. 
not to be wondered at that after fifteen years of mutual co¬ 
operation, his death was a loss that left a void. 
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19. WHAT IS PAST IS 
PROLOGUE 



The centennial year of America’s independence, 1876, 
was the occasion of celebration throughout the country. In 
Leavenworth, the city fathers laid plans for the decoration of 
every building. 1 The Sisters in Leavenworth joined in the fes¬ 
tive spirit and decorated the Academy inside and out. New 
Year’s Eve found them up to watch the incoming of the new 
era of liberty and the outgoing of the one just past. Lamps were 
lighted in every room; at midnight, the convent bell rang out 
joyously in unis on with the rest of the town bells. 

By this tine, the community had grown sufficiently to open 
several homes. Mother Xavier, always eager to follow to the 
letter the rule of St. Vincent de Paul, made a trip to Baltimore 
to visit the Comette Sisters of Charity to confer upon points of 
rule and custom. From this trip but one memorial remains. It 
is in the form of a letter written from Washington by Sister 
Aloysia Daly, to Mother Mary Peter Dwyer on May 23, 1895. 

Your two dearly prized letters bearing dates of April 
11th and 25th, with one from Sister Anacaria, were re¬ 
ceived some weeks ago, and it would seem I was obliged 
to defer until this beautiful feast to answer. 

I was indeed as much pleased and grateful as if both let- 
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ters had been written to myself, for as you are aware, I 
loved Mother Xavier devotedly. I venerated her as I would 
a saint! 

It was one of the sweetest pleasures of my life to have 
known her so intimately during the decade of years that 
our mutual duties and relative positions toward each other 
afforded so many opportunities of meeting and correspond¬ 
ing, and I can truly say, I was on every occasion more 
impressed and edified. May her dear gentle spirit rest in 
peace! 

Rather, as I trust, may she—our dear Mother Xavier— 
be occupied in s milin gly looking down upon her dear 
community (the children of St. Vincent, no matter under 
what garb, the world over) on this blessed Feast of the 
Ascension, and praying fervently, more fervently now than 
ever, for all of us . 

I rejoice to recall the fact that, during her very first 
visit to St. Mary’s Asylum, St. Louis, where I was then 
stationed, Mother Xavier kindly asked me to enter into a 
pious contract with her—“Union of prayer for our united 
intentions.” We exchanged pictures as souvenirs of our 
promises until we should meet in Purgatory or in Heaven. 
And at our last meeting at St. Mary’s Asylum, Baltimore, 
I think ’twas in ’76, we renewed our pious contract, feel¬ 
ing sure, as we both did on that occasion, that most prob¬ 
ably we would never again enjoy the pleasure of meeting 
this side of Eternity! Need I add, dear Mother, since learn¬ 
ing of our little saint’s death, I pray to her as many times 
as I pray for her, and I am confident she includes me with 
her very own! 

How much I would like to see her life written and what 
a joy and consolation ’twould be to her dear community 
in Kansas! What a stimulus in the pursuit of virtue, for all 
who would peruse its edifying pages! 
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For surely Mother Xavier wore the mark of a predes¬ 
tined soul—from her earliest years to the last one of her 
precious life the Cross was hers, that Cross for so many 
years patiently, silently, and with such a lively spirit of 
faith carried lovingly and which in the end proved her joy 
and consolation! May my end be like unto hers. 

I must not omit telling you of having received a nice, 
kind letter from Sister Adelaide, about the time of dear 
Mother Xavier’s death, but, of course, did not learn from 
it all the particulars which I have so gladly received 
through yours. 2 

The year after the trip to Baltimore, Mother Xavier asked 
to be relieved of the office of Mother Superior. Since 1858, the 
founding year, with the exception of one three-year term, 1862- 
65, when Mother Vincent Kearney filled the office, Mother 
Xavier had for several successive terms borne the burden of 
responsibility. When the community was young, Bishop Mi£ge 
had granted this dispensation for re-election, believing it to be 
for the benefit of the Sisters and the good of the Church. Mother 
Xavier had been so thoroughly trained in the Nazareth novitiate 
under Bishop David that Bishop Miege placed entire confidence 
in her ability to train the members of her own community in 
the Rules of St. Vincent de Paul and to pilot her community 
through vicissitudes that required courage and endurance. 

In 1887, although only sixty-four years of age, she was so 
handicapped by her deafness that she begged the Sisters to con¬ 
sider someone else for the office of Mother Superior. This request 
was taken into consideration, and at the election the choice fell 
upon Sister Josephine Cantwell, one of Mother Xavier’s former 
novices and one well able to carry the burden of office. 8 

That fall. Mother Xavier was sent to St. Vincent’s Academy 
in Helena, Montana, as Sister Servant. It was thought that the 
change to the smaller house with fewer cares would be bene- 
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ficial to her sadly tried nerves. Mother Xavier was happy and 
eager to undertake the assignment. Upon reaching Helena, she 
said she felt her “youth renewed.” She was delighted with the 
climate, the character of the people, the exhilaration of the al¬ 
titude. All the newness and freshness of the West appealed to 
her. 

After a period of two years in Helena, however, she found 
that her sleeplessness had increased. In very delicate health she 
returned in the spring of 1879 to spend the summer in Kansas. 

That September, an academy was opened in Independence, 
Missouri. There, Mother Xavier was sent in charge of the few 
Sisters required for the small mission. 4 One of her pupils at 
the Academy, Drusilla O’Gorman, now Mrs. James Tackett, 
speaks animatedly of her years with Mother Xavier. Espe¬ 
cially vivid to her memory is a story told by Mother Xavier 
relative to her conversion. It seems that one of the close friends 
of Mother Xavier’s girlhood died shortly after her marriage 
and was buried in her wedding dress. As the funeral cortege 
passed over a bridge, the bridge gave way, and the casket, 
slipping from the hearse, fell into the stream, the lid coming 
off at the same time. Seeing her beautiful and dear friend so 
bedraggled, Ann Ross thought that life in itself certainly held 
very little—only fleeting joy and momentary happiness, and that 
surely something more was intended; something more was 
needed to make life worthwhile. This “more” she started to 
seek. Later, when she had made Catholic friends and had be¬ 
come a convert, she felt that she had found the truly worth 
while. 5 

Mother Xavier loved the Independence, Missouri, mission. 
Two pleasant years there rejuvenated her to such an extent 
that when prospects of an orphan asylum in Denver were ap¬ 
parent, she was able to go there to take charge. 

August, 1882, brought her golden jubilee in religious life. 
She preferred that there be no celebration, so the anniversary 
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passed quietly. From Father Palladino, S.J., at Helena, came 
the following congratulations, dated August 12, 1882, which 
are to be found among other precious letters in the archives of 
her community. 

They tell me that on the 22nd inst. will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of your profession in religion. 

I cannot but join in with the many who will on that 
day congratulate you on so happy an event, your Golden 
Jubilee. 

Please then, reverend and dear Mother accept also my 
humble, yet sincere and warm congratulations. Early that 
morning I hope to be able to sing a mass for you; and only 
wish that the rubrics would allow me some extra alleluias 
for the occasion. 

Our Fathers here with Brother Magazzini all join with 
me and wish you on the happy occurrence an abundance 
of our dear Lord’s choicest blessings. 

A few days after her jubilee, Mother Xavier left for Denver. 
On the first of September, accompanied by Sister Francis Xav¬ 
ier Davy, she, Bishop Machebeuf and Mr. McQuail, the archi¬ 
tect, selected in what was then called Highland Park a site for 
an orphanage. When it came to helping the unfortunate, es¬ 
pecially the orphan, Mother Xavier and Bishop Machebeuf 
were of one mind. 

Mother Xavier took care of all business matters, attended to 
the securing of plans, the letting of contracts. Her first step was 
to procure a description of the five acres of land given by the 
Highland Park Company and have a correct survey made of it. 
She loved to go out to the barren spot and look westward to 
the mountains with their changing lights and shadows. Gradu¬ 
ally, as the building took shape, she got it ready for occupancy. 6 
Appointed the first Sister Servant, she remained with the work 
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she loved above all others until her health again failed, and 
she was once more obliged to return to Kansas. She had been 
in Colorado just a year. 7 

But rest was not the panacea for her. She could not sit with 
idle hands. After relaxing a few days, she was given a work 
that left her very few unemployed moments. 

Mother Josephine Cantwell was at this time serving her sec¬ 
ond term as Mother Superior. Knowing so well Mother Xavier’s 
capabilities, she felt that it would be a boon to the young Sis¬ 
ters to have her as their Mistress of Novices. She also wanted 
Mother Xavier close to her for purposes of counsel. 8 She re¬ 
marked of her at this time, “I can depend upon her for straight¬ 
forward advice. No matter what I ask, her answer is candid. 
And, no matter what changes I suggest, she never tries to hin¬ 
der me. All my religious life, I’ve noticed how helpful she is, 
yet how unobtrusive. 3 ’ 9 

When Mother Xavier was appointed Mistress of Novices, 
her principal work was to develop the spiritual life of the mem¬ 
bers of the novitiate. An assistant was given her to look after 
the training of the members in manual duties. However, Mother 
Xavier felt it incumbent upon her to visit the various parts of 
the house where the novices were working, in order that she 
might see if they were docile to suggestions given them. 

Sister Sylveria King was wont to tell this story of her novi¬ 
tiate days: It was the fall of the year; apples were lying around 
in great abundance, and she was asked to gather the windfalls. 
Picking up the nicest she could find of the Jonathans and Wine- 
saps, she brought them to Mother Xavier, who looked them 
over and picked out a small Winesap, saying, “Will you bring 
me more of these little ones? I like them very much. 35 

“Oh, yes, Mother, 33 was Sister Sylveria’s prompt reply, yet 
she did not move. 

Then Mother Xavier asked again, “Will you bring me more 
of these? 33 
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Again, “Yes, Mother.” But no move to get them. 

“When?” asked Mother Xavier. 

“Oh, the next time I go to the orchard.” 

Nothing more was said then relative to apples, but in her 
next conference Mother Xavier stressed the importance of being 
alert to suggestions in order that it be unnecessary for superiors 
to give direct commands. 10 

The year of her appointment as Mistress of Novices brought 
Mother Xavier’s seventieth birthday. To celebrate the occasion, 
the Academy girls gave a program consisting of an address, reci¬ 
tations, and vocal and instrumental numbers. The guest of 
honor was seated in the front of the study hall, together with 
the chaplain and Mother Josephine and her council. In front 
of Mother Xavier was a small table with a large bouquet of 
flowers. 

The program went on nicely at first, then the group seated 
in front could be noticed consulting each other’s programs. 
Only one Sister in the audience knew the cause of the confu¬ 
sion—the one who had done the hektographing. She had just 
run off about twenty impressions, when one of the music 
teachers had come to her, saying, “Sister, I have changed my 
mind. We will not have c La Flute Enchantee de Mozart. 5 ” 
So another copy of the program was made—with the “Flute” 
omitted. 

A few more copies had been run off, when another music 
teacher came in saying, “Sister, Fm sorry, but I wish to erase 
the vocal solo fi My Josephine 5 from the program; Ella has a 
sore throat and would only croak tonight.” So another copy of 
the program was made with “My Josephine” omitted. Several 
copies of this had been made when there came yet another 
knock at the door. 

“Oh, Sister, I hope I 5 m not too late, but please take Dollie’s 
recitation off the program; she does not know it at all, and I 
just would not have her a failure.” 
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So the recitation by Dollie was omitted on another set of 
programs. Suddenly, the door opened unceremoniously and an 
agitated voice said, “For mercy’s sake, Sister, I hope you have 
not that dialogue on the program, for just this blessed day Han¬ 
nah takes to have a nervous headache, and so spoils the whole 
affair.” 

That dialogue was omitted, another copy taken and with the 
required hundred copies altogether, Sister stopped hektograph- 
ing, resolving to use the programs as they were: some with “The 
Enchanted Flute,” some without; some with “My Josephine” 
and some without; some with the recitation and dialogue and 
some with those two numbers omitted. Hence, the heads in con¬ 
sultation; they each had a different program. 11 

The year of Mother Xavier’s seventieth birthday, 1883, co¬ 
incided with that of the silver jubilee of the community’s foun¬ 
dation in Leavenworth, and Mother Xavier aptly remarked at 
the time, “A quarter of a century seems long when one thinks 
of it; but how brief it actually is when one has lived it!” 

During those twenty-five years, thirty-two houses had been 
established by the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth. Each time 
a school opened, the same admonition was given by Mother 
Xavier: “Stick to the general or classical course of study. The 
best intellectual preparation a school affords is not a special 
training, but general culture.” When arguments were raised 
favoring the educational vogue of specialized tr ainin g, she still 
would maintain: “Ground pupils in those principles of knowl¬ 
edge fundamental to all professions and occupations.” 

One of the younger members of the community thought that 
the schooling she had received could not be improved upon; it 
was very thorough in a special field, but Mother Xavier felt 
that character training deserved pre-eminence, and her spoken 
thoughts were emphatic: “The pupil only too often reflects the 
teacher; so, be earnest in purpose, faithful to your duty, love 
hard work, sacrifice willingly and cheerfully. And be enthusi- 
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astic! Only high ideals will sustain you through the daily rou¬ 
tine of teaching.” 

Then reminiscingly she added: “Through these twenty-five 
years I have watched our community grow, I have thanked 
God for the increase, it is true; but mostly I thanked Him for 
the spirit that makes our members practice virtue. I have noted, 
too, the development of ingenuity and a certain practical phi¬ 
losophy. This we need together with faith in God and the pro¬ 
pensity to pull on through.” 11 
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20. “-THEY THAT 
INSTRUCT MANY 
TO JUSTICE-” 


The jubilee year passed as did the ten in which 
Mother Xavier continued her work as Mistress of Novices. 
During those years she was asked more than once for the secret 
that helped her gain the confidence of the new members, but 
she never acknowledged having any. Ordinarily, she made in¬ 
quiries about a new postulant’s family, either through the pos¬ 
tulant herself or through someone who knew her; when meet¬ 
ing the aspirant later, it was customary for her to say, 

“How is your mother since she has returned from your sis¬ 
ter’s home?” or “What is Jack doing now?” or “Your younger 
brother is m akin g nice progress in school, I understand.” 

Another lead into conversation expressed itself in a confiden¬ 
tial way: 

“How did your father look upon the change in administration 
this year?” 

These pertinent inquiries made the novices feel they were part 
of the c ommunit y, that they were contemporaries, and that 
Mother Xavier was interested in each as an individual. This in¬ 
terest, coupled with an absolute absence of partiality, gained 
the novices’ confidence. 1 

Oral instructions and exemplification of courtesy and gra¬ 
ciousness reinforced each other, for Mother Xavier wished all 
the Sisters to be hospitable, kind, respectful; she wished them 
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to practice cordiality toward each other and toward everyone 
with whom they came in contact. On one point she was ada¬ 
mant; she forbade proselytizing absolutely, feeling that if God 
wanted certain ones for religious life, He would make the call 
of vocation sufficiently strong to be heard. 2 

Frequendy, she reminded those listening to her that the poor 
were to be treated with the same courtesy and respect as those 
abundandy blessed with the comforts and luxuries of life. Often 
she was heard to say: 

Be respectful to strangers; treat them with courtesy and 
kindness in order to draw them to God through yourself. 

Meet guests in a quiet dignified manner and with a quiet 
cheerful look. Never go before extems with a dark gloomy 
expression or in a frivolous manner. Extems do not look 
for frivolity in religious. 

In order that the good order and discipline of our lives 
and houses be maintained it is necessary that guests be not 
received at all times. 

Extems must know that we are religious and do not have 
time for idle talk and visiting. Their visits should have a 
purpose; they are to be received only at times appointed 
for visitors. 

And Sisters, always be kind to the orphan! 

Saying this, her voice would tremble and continue to do so as 
she repeated “Be kind to the orphan !” 8 

This kindness embraced charity in thought as well as in 
deed, for in her instructions to the novices she used to say also: 

Sisters, if ever you are sent to an orphanage, and I hope 
you will be, don’t talk about the faults of the children. 
They have faults, it is true, the same as you and I have. 
They have feelings, too, the same as you and I. Do not 
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talk about the children’s faults; rather, try to tma some¬ 
thing in each child worthy of development and stress that. 
Praise often, for it raises spirits and conduces toward 
greater achievement. 

And, Sisters, you will all be in school many a year, I 
hope. Your pupils will grow restless often, especially with 
change of weather, or when a free day is anticipated or an¬ 
nounced. Now, a free day means the day before and the 
day after, too, when restlessness is being spoken of. At 
these times, teachers axe inclined to raise their voices. 
Sisters, lower your voices. When your voice is missed by 
the children, quiet will ensue and you will win the day; 
but if you let your voices become strident, you will lose 
the day. 

Children are alert to everything you do. We must never 
forget that we either edify or disedify. There is no middle 
path. Be gentle, refined, and modest both interiorly and 
exteriorly. Any violation of any virtue or any vow is a 
violation of obedience. Be gentle and kind. 4 

Undoubtedly, Mother Xavier understood others. When Sister 
M. Fidelis Rettinger was a postulant, she was seized with such 
homesickness that one day she approached Mother Xavier with 
“If only I could see my mother!” To this exclamation Mother 
Xavier smilingly said, “You wouldn’t want to go home for any¬ 
thing, would you?” 

“Well, no, Mother, not for always.” 

But Sister M. Fidelis did go. She went thinking, perhaps, 
she would never go back to the novitiate. Mother Xavier went 
with her to the Rettinger home, left her there, saying in an off¬ 
hand way that she would visit the hospital while she was in 
town. Before the afternoon had passed, Sister M. Fidelis was 
anxious to return to St. Mary’s, and before sunset she was at 
the hospital asking Mother Xavier if she could go back with 
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her to the Motherhouse. This she did, not even spending a night 
in her old home, and from then on she was satisfied. 5 

As work was part of the lives of all the members, it 
also had a part in Mother Xavier’s instructions, for she held 
nothing in common with idleness. She could not tolerate it in 
anyone or in any way. She counseled: 

Always do what is expected of you, and more, much 
more. Do not wait to be asked or told to do something. If 
there is a task to be done, do it—quickly, quietly. The feet 
will go to the place the heart is. Do not boast either about 
doing extra work. In fact, nothing is extra. As long as it 
remains to be done, it is your work. 

Once you start a thing, see it through. Be grateful for 
the ability to do. We must develop self-confidence and re¬ 
sponsibility. If we have confidence in God, and we should 
have, we will have confidence in ourselves. And if we have 
confidence, we will develop responsibility. 

Be able to do things alone . It is pitiful to see Sisters un¬ 
able to do chores, study, go to prayers, without seeking 
companionship. Remember—Crows and sparrows flock to¬ 
gether; eagles fly alone! 6 

The obedience Mother Xavier knew was Ignatian. To the 
end of her days, she emphasized it, saying: “Obedience is the 
life of the religious. It is the life we must all lead if we have a 
genuine desire to serve God and bring His blessings upon our 
work.” 

She had little patience with any questioning of authority and 
was stringent about the Sisters accepting commands sent by su¬ 
periors through other Sisters. Once, when a Sister was told to 
do something, and asked, “Who said I was to do it?” Mother 
Xavier, hearing of it, sent for the Sister immediately and asked 
if it were necessary for God to come upon earth to give a com¬ 
mand for each service to be rendered. No matter by whom a 
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wish of a superior was conveyed, the one upon whom the service 
fell was to perform the task at once and without question, re¬ 
gardless of any inconvenience to herself. “What if you are oc¬ 
casionally inconvenienced?” Mother Xavier would ask. “Are 
we to keep God waiting and inconvenience Him? Sisters, only 
when you forget yourselves to such an extent that only God 
matters, will you be truly religious.” 7 

Sister Mary Buckner told Sister Sylveria King that on one oc¬ 
casion, when she was out collecting, one of her friends gave her 
some money which she spent before she got home. Upon her 
arrival at the Motherhouse, Sister Mary showed Mother Xavier 
what she had bought. Looking at her with eyes that pierced her 
through. Mother Xavier asked, “Did you buy that before you 
got home for fear that I would not give you the pe rmission to 
purchase it?” 

“Yes,” came the truth. 

“Better to have asked and gained the merit of obedience, for 
if there is something for which no permission can be given, it 
still cannot be used.”® 

Mother Xavier had the same deep abiding love for all the 
rule, and she felt that mutual encouragement in the keeping of 
it should be the ideal of every Sister. One of her instructions 
begins: 

All of us change in some measure, each because of the 
others. But flesh and blood, nerves, veins, senses respond 
to forces and currents that we shall never be able to ex¬ 
plain. Our old selves fade into the unreality of old photo¬ 
graphs. And that is as it should be. We must change and 
assist others to change into a semblance of our dear Saviour 
and His beloved Mother. 

Now, nothing that lives and breathes and has its ap¬ 
pointed course under the sun can be altogether insignifi¬ 
cant. Some trace remains of what we have been, of what 
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we tried to be, even as the star-shaped petals of the apple 
blossom lie hidden at the core of the fruit. So let each of 
us form an ideal for ourselves. And let the ideal we form, 
show itself in our kindness, gentleness, and courtesy toward 
each other. 

Answer each other sweetly and gently. Guard your 
tongues when a hasty thought would express itself. And re¬ 
member, a witty person must be most careful, for often wit 
stings, and we never know how a word said in jest might 
wound severely a sensitive nature. 

Do not contradict each other, no matter how well you 
feel you know something. Above all, do not feel that you 
must give your personal opinions on every matter spoken of. 

For the most part, we talk too much. So much is said 
daily that might well be left unsaid, and that has been 
said before in a far better way and to a far better purpose. 
When you talk you only tell what you have already heard 
or learned; when you listen, you might learn something 
you have never heard or known before. 

Beware of speaking too much; gossip is gossip, and 
there’s no end to the ripples once the pebble has been 
tossed into the pond. The ripples go on and on, spreading 
and growing larger, and then it is beyond our power to 
stop them. Even among ourselves it is an offense against 
charity to speak of a want of regularity among the mem¬ 
bers or in the community as a whole. What must extems 
think then, should a Sister make such remarks to them. 
Keep community happenings within the community; in 
honor hold the secrets of the community as you would 
your own family secrets, for, after all, this community is 
your family now. 

You will safeguard yourselves by observing strictly and 
with fiddity our rules of silence. The night silence should 
be inviolable for you. Never break it! 
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Never think that by detraction any glory reverts to the 
detractor. Detraction reflects dishonor. 

Be aloof from dissension, bickerings, and all manner of 
pettiness practiced by the narrow-souled. 9 

Under instructions of this type, triviality, meanness, hypoc¬ 
risy, littleness of min d and exhibitions of temper disappeared in 
Mother Xavier's presence and left the persons conspicuously 
given to these disorders profitably humble. It is true that some 
members considered Mother Xavier severe. They blamed her 
and not themselves, giving truth to the old adage that people 
throw stones only at the tree that is loaded with fruit. 

As has been mentioned before, Mother Xavier had a genius 
for finding the natural traits of the Sisters and developing them 
to the utmost if they were capable of being developed. She 
wanted each one to progress as far as she was able in the line 
or work or in the endeavor she most favored if it were possible 
to place her in it. As God's chosen ones, the Sisters were to 
strive to be perfect in every way. In their preparation for teach¬ 
ing, their ideal was to be the cultivation of good in themselves 
so that later they might cultivate it in their pupils. 10 

In personal conferences, Mother Xavier often asked novices 
what they would like to do or to be, what their inclinations 
were, what training in special lines they had had, and then she 
set to work to further the intellectual growth of the individual, 
knowing that by so doing she was furthering the development 
of God-given talents. 

Sometimes, humorous and even ridiculous situations devel¬ 
oped as a result of her earnestness. Sister Henrietta Looney re¬ 
called Mother Xavier’s desire to have everyone sing. Sister The¬ 
odora McDonald knew she had no ability, and, furthermore, 
her repertoire of songs was quite limited; she knew no h ymns 
whatever. One evening during the novitiate singing practice, 
Mother Xavier noticed Sister Theodora silent and uninterested. 
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“Sister, aren’t you going to join the singing?” she asked. 
“No, Mother,” was the only answer. 

“Surely, you know the hymns.” 

“No, Mother,” 

“Perhaps you know some others.” 

“Fm afraid not, Mother.” 

“Then some song,” the coaxing went on. 

“I don’t think I do, Mother.” 

“Think of one you know. Do try something.” 

Under such persistence, Sister Theodora stepped a little for¬ 
ward; then, keeping time with her foot, she began in a rollick¬ 
ing rhythm, 


“Oh, the captain with the whiskers 
Took one quick glance at me.” 

Mother Xavier was at her side in a moment. In spite of her 
deafness, or interpreting the looks of amazement on the faces 
of those present, she understood enough. 

“My, my, child. That’s good, that’s fine,” she said, urging 
Sister Theodora to her place in the group. Sister Theodora was 
never again asked to participate in the singing, and «he never 
saw the choir. 11 

Indeed, all Mother Xavier’s efforts were to promote the gen¬ 
eral and individual development of all the Sisters. She was 
most earnest that the novices should see that the exterior was 
indicative of the interior and that the cultural and intellectual 
were closely allied with the spiritual. Repeatedly, her confer¬ 
ences carried this burden: 

Control your natural feelings under graciousness and 
equanimity; cultivate within yourselves a dignified gentle¬ 
ness of maimer. Begin by keeping your voices under con¬ 
trol, then try to give your voice a pleasing quality and tone. 
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Remember that religion is respected by your outward ap¬ 
pearances. 

There is really no excuse, in fact, it is unpardonable for 
a Sister to use incorrect English. Even if no opportunity 
ever comes for devoting part of the day to study, a correct 
speaking knowledge of English can be gained from our 
prayers and meditations as well as from being observant 
of those who we know speak correctly. We can acquire 
through effort in reading and conversation correct usage . 12 

It might be remarked here that Mother Xavier, during her 
teaching career, created within her students such a desire to use 
proper English that one of them could not quite understand 
why a butcher smiled broadly when she asked for “a limb of 
lamb .” 12 

Being a great lover of Catholic thought and desirous of pro¬ 
viding good wholesome books, she allowed nothing that was of 
spiritual advantage to the Sisters to escape her notice. A great 
deal of time was not available for reading, but some few min¬ 
utes for self-improvement were at the disposal of the Sisters 
each evening. The spiritual books and classics that could be af¬ 
forded wfre put out for general reading with the urge: “Read 
and re-read them; they help us to cultivate good usage and 
correct taste.” 

One of the novices remarked one evening at recreation, “My 
favorite period of history is that of the Crusades, what is yours, 
Mother?” 

After a moment, Mother Xavier said as though turning the 
question over in her mind, “I don’t think I have a favorite 
period, but Church History in general is my favorite reading; 
but I like to read the lives of the early saints, too.” 

Another novice joined the conversation. “The founders of 
Orders seem so extraordinary. All I have ever read of ha d 
visions and ecstasies.” 
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“A good many did, that’s true,” answered Mother Xavier, 
“but, a good many, too, were very ordinary people, with or¬ 
dinary abilities apparently, but extraordinary capacities for en¬ 
during hardships. Those are the ones I admire.” Then she 
added in an aside, “How much of Rodriguez have all of you 
read?” 

The fact of the matter is, she quoted Rodriguez so much that 
the novices thought they knew him without ever reading a word 
he wrote . 14 

The novices were assigned the task of writing the inspiration 
that came to them from their reading. These inspirations were 
designated “lights” and were kept on file to be checked per¬ 
iodically by Mother Xavier with a view to seeing if the novices 
were gaining spiritually from their reading and improving in 
their writing. Taking from the file a “light” written by Sister 
Lucy Reynolds, Mother Xavier said to her, “Why, Sister Lucy, 
you could condense this thought into half the number of words 
you have used.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Sister Lucy, “but the flowers of nature 
can be reflected in flowery words, and since I like to express 
the same thought in several different ways, I’m developing my 
taste for the florid style .” 15 

Memory work went hand in hand with reading. The Gospel 
and Epistle for every Sunday and holy day were memorized. 

Time not occupied with instructions and supervision of the 
novitiate was spent largely in prayer by Mother Xavier. In her 
own way a determined individualist, she wanted the Sisters to 
rely upon themselves, and where better could they learn to do 
so than in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. She believed 
without any shadow of doubt that prayer is the sovereign rem¬ 
edy for agitation. She had an old saying that carries comfort: 
“We can be bothered only if we let ourselves be bothered. 
Pray.” 

When she was Mother Superior she appointed a Sister to 
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the office of Sister Servant only after making a novena to the 
Sacred Heart. She had deep devotion, too, to the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, the Guardian Angels, and St. Vincent, the patron 
of her order. That every member know the tutelar patron was 
imperative. Her own words admonished ■ It isn t enough to 
know about the saint; you must know him. Then, too, the 
Sisters must pray daily for themselves and the community to 
their patron saints of baptism, confirmation, and religion. 

Yet, Mother Xavier was not scrupulous. She possessed the 
common sense that is truly religious. One day, when it was Sis¬ 
ter M. Amelia Quinn’s turn to lead prayers in the novitiate, 
she could not find the prayer manual, so she said the noonday 
prayers as best she could from memory. When she stood to 
leave the chapel, she found she had been kneeling on the man¬ 
ual. Standing at the chapel door, she told the Sisters to return 
that the book had been found saying, “Now, we can say all 
the prayers.” 

“Oh, no,” interrupted Mother Xavier. “Our prayers are said 
now. We did the best we could; God asks no more.” 1 ® 

Love for the community was manifested, too, in her instruc¬ 
tions. Several of Mother Xavier’s former novices have said that 
she would overlook practically anything if one loved the com¬ 
munity. One of the first questions asked the young Sisters upon 
their return to the Motherhouse after a time on the missions 
was, “How much have you increased in love for the commu¬ 
nity since I saw you last?” 

This in part ^p lains the saying that Mother Xavier was 
“crazy” on the subject of charity. Never was a conversation en¬ 
tered into that charity for each other was not a topic. After 
sixty years of professed life, Sister Florence Cloonan was still 
praying to Mother Xavier to make her charitable. 1 ' 

Instructions began with prayer to the Holy Ghost, after which 
the opening words invariably were: “God loves a cheerful giver, 
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and since you are working for God keep light hearts and smil¬ 
ing faces.” 

Sisters fortunate enough to come under Mother Xavier’s 
guidance say that never could they forget the instructions she 
gave. They were accustomed to declare, “Mother Xavier spoke 
as well as any priest,” and some are yet living who heard her 
and have not by any means forgotten what she told them; some 
still have the notes which she insisted they take. Notebooks 
could not be bought, for the community was too poor to pro¬ 
vide the Sisters with them, so they were made by the Sisters 
from any paper available—programs, handbills, backs of old let¬ 
ters—anything usable on one side was cut to a suitable size, 
sewed together, and covered with brown wrapping paper. Into 
these homemade books went the notes taken in conferences. 
From Sister Lucy Reynold’s were taken the following: 

Your cross and your crown will be the service of the 
poor, and you are no daughter of St. Vincent unless you 
hold the poor in as high esteem as anyone else in the 
world. 

Remember, there is no way yet found to pray holes into 
men’s brains and pour the learning in. It’s discouraging 
how many seem to carry a complete immunity to educa¬ 
tion in their systems. 

In teaching children, be sure to instil into their young 
minds the love for our Lord, for His Blessed Mother, and 
for their Guardian Angels that you will want them to have 
when grown to adulthood. You can teach little children 
how to pray, how to love and cherish their parents, and 
how daily to invoke God’s blessing on themselves and their 
work and their home. Salute the Guardian Angels of your 
pupils. Teach pupils to salute the Guardian Angels of each 
other. 

Warm yourselves at the Tabernacle fires. 
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There is more than one kind of recollection. When we 
are occupied for God according to obedience and are mind¬ 
ful of His presence, we are recollected and more agreeable 
to Him when teaching little children than if at our own 
choice we were praying fervently all the day long on our 
knees. 

Unless we can understand and imitate the modesty of 
the Blessed Virgin we can never be model Sisters of Charity. 

Be uncompromisingly loyal to principle. The spiritual 
must come first. There can be no slovenliness in God’s 
work. This means going to spiritual exercises on time, be¬ 
ing on time for recreation, work, etc. Be simple and pure 
in intention and you will seize hearts for God. 

Saturate yourselves with spiritual books. After leaving 
the novitiate there will be little time and opportunity for 
reading. Make the most of time now. 

As far as possible, progress by taking care of the spiritual 
first. The novitiate is the time to learn the religious life and 
what is to be done in after years. 

On the days of the postulants’ receiving the habit or of the 
novices’ taking vows. Mother Xavier, after breakfast, came to 
meet the young Sisters as they ran to her. It was a mother-child 
relationship, with no trace of reticence or self-consciousness. 
Sweet amiability attracted at the same time that it forbade lev¬ 
ity. Several of her novices have said, “One could never do any¬ 
thing in the presence of Mother Xavier except what she taught 
you was right to do.” 

The day of reception of the habit, vow days, feast days were 
celebrated with the exchange of little remembrances, too small 
to be called gifts—holy cards, a medal, whatever one might 
have. The thought that prompted the giving was clear, though 
the gift was meager. That was to be expected when the scanty 
diet was often insufficient to satisfy hunger. The pupils must 
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always be served first and best; the Sisters had what was left, 
and often that was very little. Faith and hope were spiritual sus¬ 
tenance, and self-denial and patient cheerfulness were the ear¬ 
marks of the early community. 

Until 1915 the vows were made yearly. The following verses 
are a copy of a card given to Sister Bibiana Nally by Mother 
Xavier. 


RENEWAL OF VOWS 

Dilectus meus, thou art mine, 

My King, my Lord, my Spouse; 

Et ego illi, I am thine— 

To Thee I’ve pledged my vows— 

Blest be those vows that make Thee 
Dilectus meus mine; 

Thou never wilt forsake me, 

And I’m forever Thine. 

Those ties which naught can sever— 

Nor time, nor clime, nor spot— 

Those vows which to Thee ever, 

Have joined my happy lot, 

Shall e’er be cherished by me 
Till time shall be no more, 

For Dilectus meus mihi— 

Is all my abundant store. 18 

Speaking of the yearly renewal of vows, Mother Xavier said 
in her conferences: 

We make our vows for a year at a time, it is true, but 
no community would admit you to vows if it were thought 
you were making them only for a year with no thought of 
permanency in your contract. So when we make our vows 
let us make them with the thought that they are the cul¬ 
mination of our life thoughts; that our religious life is to 
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go on for all our earthly sojourn, and not for a year only. 
Because it is our custom, the vows are pronounced for a 
year only, but let our dispositions be the same as if they 
were made for life. 19 

The morning Sister M. Anthony Mueller took her first vows, 
Mother Xavier greeted her saying, “Happy, happy day! Happy, 
happy, fortunate Sister !” Then, putting her arms around Sis¬ 
ter M. Anthony, she said with deep earnestness, “Sister, for how 
long did you make your vows this morning? 59 

Sister M. Anthony, thinking nothing of the yearly stipulation 
answered impulsively with like earnestness, “For life, Mother!” 
Mother Xavier beamed upon her as she exclaimed, “That’s 
right, that’s right, Sister! Keep those vows for life!” 

Her own long religious life had deepened and intensified her 
sense of temporal and eternal values. Her love of discipline 
showed itself in many ways—her desire for orderliness in the 
house, the exact observance of the rules, the immediate apology 
for offense given, exact deportment. More than once she said 
to the novices: 

Too rapid walking is neither religious nor dignified. 
Hold yourselves erect in posture whether walking, sitting, 
or standing. Above all, let there be no “flippancy” in your 
walk. The swinging of the arms and the swaying of the 
shoulders is flippant. Check yourselves today and correct 
these exterior manifestations of a lack of religious de¬ 
corum. 20 

Unsought praise of her own beautiful decorum came to 
Mother Xavier one day from Lawyer Clough, a prominent 
Leavenworth resident who lived a little northwest of the Acad¬ 
emy. He had been thinking of sending his two young daughters 
of high-school years to school in the East. One evening, when 
Mrs. Clough mentioned the subject to him, he said with the 
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air of one whose mind is made up, “Well, the little lady from 
over the hill was in the office today, and she knew how to stand 
and how to sit and converse, so I think she is very capable of 
making ladies of our dear daughters. They will go to our own 
St. Mary’s to school. 21 

The “little lady from over the hill” was Mother Xavier. 

She did have a genuine passion for orderliness in everything. 
It hurt her to see disorder in a room, a desk, a drawer, and in 
the general affairs of life. She wanted the Sisters to plan their 
days and live them with a due sequence of proper arrangement. 

But the exterior was not the sole end of her instructions. The 
foundation of her spirituality was her faith. She began by 
inculcating this principle, feeling that no spiritual edifice could 
be built without it, for upon that foundation charity must build 
to complete the work. One conference reads: 

It is certain that one day we shall all be judged, yet 
each of us shall have a different judgment. Now, what will 
constitute the difference? Our days are the same; we rise 
at the same time, assist at the same Sacrifice, receive the 
same Sacraments; have the same meals and recreations; do 
the same work. Yet one may sanctify her soul and another 
may not. That is a terrible thought that some of us may 
not save our souls. But it is true, for some do not act 
according to the spirit of faith; and what can be hoped for 
when during life we sought and served self instead of God? 

It is possible that after graces are refused, God may with¬ 
draw Himself, and then will come the fulfillment of those 
terrible words: “Ye shall seek Me and ye shall not find 
Me.” 21 

Mother Xavier insisted that it was a lack of faith that made 
complaining and fault-finding possible. Her explanation was: 

It is our inability to go farther than the surface that 
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causes us to be so faultfinding, so unwilling to bear with 
the imperfections of our neighbor. Every complaint against 
someone else is a reflection upon our own personal sancti¬ 
ty and an exposition of our own self-centeredness. 

Although stern remonstrance pervades these instructions, 
Mother Xavier’s words carried no sting. Her informality was 
impregnated with friendliness; she appreciated to the full the 
quotation so often on her lips: “A faithful friend is a strong 
defense.” It was her accessibility that made her a confidante. 
No matter what she was doing, she left it whenever approached 
by one of the Sisters. Frequently, she gave an opening to the 
conversation with “You look tired, Sister, rest a while.” 28 

When the novices and young professed came home in the 
summer, they usually had much to talk over with her. In those 
conversations the young people became aware of her remarkably 
tenacious memory and were often reminded of what they had 
forgotten, of circumstances relative to the matter under discus¬ 
sion. When the unburdening of annoyances and mistakes of the 
year was over, the reply was usually: “All these little things 
you have been telling me—they hurt so much, don’t they. You 
can get rid of them if you want to. Do you want to? Yes, of 
course, you do. Go straight to the chapel now, right straight to 
the tabernacle, right through the keyhole into the presence of 
our Lord. Tell Him what you have told me; then tell Him I 
told you to come.” The signal that a conference had ended 
was “God bless you now, dear child. Do better still the next 
time.” 24 

The solidarity of the group was conducive to happiness; 
there was neither young nor old; it was all “Community.” Sister 
Florence Cloonan impressed with the joyousness of the novitiate 
wrote to her father, “If you want to learn to laugh, come to our 
novitiate and see how we do it.” 

Good jokes and stories were always welcome contributions to 
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the evening recreation. Among old favorites of Mother Xavier’s 
was one story told by Sister Bonaventure Vivian, who spent 
many years at the school for Negro children in Topeka. No 
matter how many times the following story was related, it 
always brought chuckles from Mother Xavier: 

One day an old Negro was praying, “Oh, Lawd, Lawd, 
send down the angels to take Sippy up to heaven! O, Lawd, 
Lawd, come and take me up to heaven! 

A few nights later as Sippy sat in his cabin reading by 
candle light, a knock came to his door, but Sippy did not 
answer. The second knocking brought from Sippy “Who’s 
dar?” but no reply came. Then the knocking was repeated. 
Again Sippy called “Who’s dar?” This time the answer 
came, “The angel of the Lord to take Sippy up to heaven.” 

In a flash Sippy blew out his candle and said in a trem¬ 
bling voice, “Angel, Sippy ain’t home.” 25 

Mother Xavier enjoyed charades, too. In fact, she liked dra¬ 
matics of all kinds and often supervised the writing and produc¬ 
tion of little playlets to be given by the novices or professed. 
These were usually allegorical in nature. In one of these per¬ 
formances, Sister George Anna McMahon had one line to say: 
“Humility is the root of all virtue.” This was to be said but 
once, but the exact cue for the saying of it was unknown to 
Sister George Anna, so every time there was the least pause she 
dashed from the wings to the very middle of the stage, said her 
line, and, if no one picked it up as a cue, repeated it. After 
this happened too often to be any longer humorous, Mother 
Xavier said to her, “Sister George Anna, you are too bom¬ 
bastic.” The saying was picked up and, until her death, Sister 
George Anna was known as the bombastic one. 26 

When not recreating with the novices, Mother Xavier some¬ 
times spent her evening playing checkers with Sister Julia or 
Sister Joanna. They were all very close friends. Many of the 
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older members of the community have remarked, too, that 
when the original group was together the conversation was 
usually on a spiritual plane. 

In conferences with the novices or young professed, Mother 
Xavier carefully explained that all recreations were to be enjoy¬ 
able and ladylike. She had such an abhorrence for gossip that 
she was led to remark: 

There are two groups in every community: the spiritual- 
minded and studious, and the gossips. By choice you be¬ 
long to one or the other. 

Do not speak of yourself or of wealth, travel, home, 
background, nationality; for when these come in at the 
door, religion goes out at the window. Leave “I” out of 
your thoughts and it will be out of your conversation. 
Speak of others and of happenings. 27 

Exacting as Mother Xavier was regarding silence, especially 
sacred silence, she was most understanding when the Sisters 
sometimes unintentionally violated it. She made allowances for 
such breeches of the rule by realizing that in the classroom les¬ 
sons must go on; and on the playgrounds at recess time the 
Sisters needed to speak to the children and to each other. More¬ 
over, Mother Xavier wished the Sisters to speak to each other 
at such times, lest their silence be misinterpreted as hard feelings. 
Thus, an unawareness of the time might develop, leading some¬ 
times to a word being said during a period of silence. All this 
Mother Xavier overlooked, knowing that no malice accom¬ 
panied the act. 28 

As well as being exact in the observance of rule and custom, 
she wanted the Sisters to be happy and cheerful. “How can 
one in the service of our dear Lord be otherwise?” she would 
ask. “Our Lord loves a cheerful giver. Be cheerful in the imi¬ 
tation of Him and His beautiful Mother.” 
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In imitating Him, poverty is not excluded. All furniture 
we use, all utensils, everything we touch and handle comes 
under the vow of poverty. Treat each article with care as 
you would a personal belonging. Curb any tendency you 
find in yourself toward extravagance in the use of anything. 
Conserve light, and water, and heat. 29 

Mother Xavier insisted that the gingham apron be worn 
whenever work of any kind was being done that threatened to 
soil the habit, which was to be kept spotless and worn with 
dignity. Her own clothing, though much mended, was neat 
and always clean. She had nothing that the other Sisters did 
not have. For her own use, she had no room, just a curtained- 
off alcove with space for a bed, a chair, and a washstand. 20 
Exact observance of the vows and rules, she maintained, would 
develop humility. Of this latter virtue, she gave the community 
many examples. 

When she was a novice, Sister Marie Dominic Senninger was 
late one day getting to Benediction. Rushing up the stairs to 
the chapel, she found Mother Xavier kneeling at the top. While 
Sister Marie Dominic paused in confusion, not knowing what 
to do, Mother Xavier looked up and motioned her to go on 
into the chapel; but Sister Marie Dominic hesitated to go past 
her. When Mother Xavier saw wherein lay the difficulty, she 
said, “Don’t mind, just step over me.” 31 

Another example of her humility is current. The floor of the 
community room was often muddy in rainy weather. Mother 
Xavier, not wishing dust to be raised, told Sister M. Anacleta 
Flynn not to sweep with a broom, but to brush the chunks of 
mud together with a mop and then wash the floor. Sister Jane 
Frances Jones, coming along and seeing what Sister M. Ana¬ 
cleta was doing, asked her “Why are you doing that?” 

■ “Because Mother Xavier doesn’t want me to sweep; it raises 
too much dust.” 
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The answer was impetuous. “Oh, what does she know about 
housekeeping? Nothing! Sweep the floor.” 

So the sweeping began; the dust rose in douds; Mother 
Xavier returned to the room. 

“My dear child, what are you doing? Did you misunder¬ 
stand? I told you not to sweep.” 

“Oh, but after you left, Sister Jane Frances told me to sweep. 
She said you didn’t know anything about housekeeping.” 

Mother Xavier walked away, apparently resigned to what she 
supposed was the general opinion of her.® 2 

But hurts of this kind never changed her toward the Sisters. 
Her love for them was constant and she never omitted any least 
instruction that she thought would hdp them. Many of her 
sayings are epigrammatic: 

The minute we doubt, a doud comes between us and the 
ones we doubt. 

The sovereign remedy for mental agitation is prayer. 

The formation of an interior spirit is not the work of a 
short time, except in rare cases. 

Personal sanctity is the measure of our loyalty. 

Suffering in itself is ndther good nor bad. It only be¬ 
comes one or the other by its effect upon the soul and 
character. 

It is good sometimes to be alone without demands, with¬ 
out the rdentless procession of small doings. 

One who greets the early morning as a friend will not 
squander the future. 83 

The right use of time was often mentioned by Mother Xavier, 
for she fdt that only in that way could sanctity be attained. 

When Alice Brenneisen, later to be Sister Cecilia, called at 
the Motherhouse preparatory to entering the novitiate. Mother 
Xavier was summoned to the parlor to talk with her. Sister 
Cecilia has never forgotten how black eyes pierced to her soul 
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and a soft voice said, “You are very young, and you will have 
many hardships to endure. You see, we do our own laundering; 
in fact, all our own work. Just why do you want to come?” 

“I want to be a saint. That’s all I have ever thought of.” 
This answer caused Mother Xavier to say in a pleased way, 
“You have, indeed, a good motive. Never lose sight of it.” 

In the course of the interview, Alice’s remark that she was a 
convert brought Mother Xavier’s story of her own conversion 
into the conversation, and a bond was formed between the two 
that lasts even though Mother Xavier is dead over fifty years. 84 

To procure spiritual advancement for all the Sisters, Mother 
Xavier sought advice from those she felt most capable of giving 
assistance. The following letter from Father Palladino must 
have been both encouraging and helpful to her. Sent from 
Helena on June 8, 1882, it ended with the phrase, “A poor old 
sinner”: 

They have turned me into a tramp of late and your 
favor was sent after the tramp from place to place, till it 
struck the nuisance at his old stand .... 

Faber’s writing can not be too highly recommended. 
Yet, it is with spiritual books as with victuals. What suits 
one’s palate best may not suit that of another; and what 
agrees with one stomach is often found to disagree with 
another. Again at different seasons we crave for and need 
different kinds of food or different seasonings; so with 
spiritual food, of which reading must always form a good 
substantial part. But I do think that if Faber had under¬ 
taken to write for you specially, and all like you he could 
not have written differently. 

For the sake of me, mind I am not swearing, I can not 
understand why you trouble yourself about this or that 
method or form of examination. Method is a means to do 
a thing well; and when one does a thing well, he must 
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needs have already a method in doing it, whether he thinks 
he has it or not. 

Nothing seems to me more methodical than your method. 

It is exactly that of St. Ignatius, with perhaps this differ¬ 
ence that what the saint lays down and. [a word not 

decipherable] by for the Particular Examination, viz., the 
marking down of the number of times one has failed in one 
particular point you apply also to the general examination 
by taking notes on the number of points in which during 
the day or the week you may have failed. The Saint never 
said that this could not be done. On the contrary, from 
the very fact that he gives us the rule to set down the 
number of times we fail against one point when the sub¬ 
ject of our examination is erne—particular examination—it 
is obvious to infer that, if the subject of the examination be 
many points—general examination requires us also to note 
down “how many of these points we have sinned against.” 
Since without this it would be impossible to tell the num¬ 
ber of times we may have failed. The way, then, of taking 
notes as you do, is just the very one prescribed by St. Igna¬ 
tius. No better method of making one’s examination can 
be found than your unmethodical way of making it. But, 
Mother, I am inflicting too much on you. One more thin g 
only: suffer me to draw on the charity of your prayers. 35 

As well as the daily spiritual exercises, Mother Xavier was 
likewise aware of the incomparable benefits of a good retreat, 
especially for those lately introduced into the ways of the re¬ 
ligious life. Because it was not possible to get retreat masters 
previous to individual professions, Mother Xavier gave the exer¬ 
cises herself. Sister M. Vincentia Cryan kept the last conference 
of the exercises given her before the taking of her first vows 
March 26, 1886. The conference follows: 

In the Book of Esther, Chap. IV, Verse V, Mardochai 
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relates a vision which he had. It seemed to him that he 
beheld a little stream not of much good and in his sleeping 
thoughts he despised it, but behold on a sudden it became 
a mighty river, irrigated the whole land, brought vegetation 
and life everywhere: The people drank of this water and 
blessed the Lord their God, 

Now a change came over the spirit of the dreamer, the 
angel of God explained this vision and he saw how the little 
stream that became a mighty river was his niece, Esther, 
He beheld her no more as a simple maid but saw her with 
her regal crown dressed in purple garments. The little 
fountain that grew into a mighty river was Esther whom 
Kang Assuerus wedded and made his queen. 

Tomorrow morning, we, with waiting eyes, will behold 
something like the vision that presented itself to Mardochai 
of old. The King of Heaven has chosen you novices for 
Himself, and is about to clothe you in the garments of his 
royalty and place the sign of friendship, of queenship on 
your heads, that you might be known before God, the 
Angels of heaven and the men of earth as the Spouses and 
Queens of the King. 

Mardochai rejoiced not so much at seeing his niece clad 
in the garments of royalty as that she was in a position to 
save her countrymen from death, destroy their enemies and 
be a mother to Israel. So, in like manner, we are happy, 
not so much at the change that will take place in the 
external garments, but at the change God will effect in your 
immortal souls. - Oh! how beautiful is the chaste generation 
with glory for the memory thereof is immortal, (sic) Be¬ 
cause it is known both by God and by man. God Himself 
has chosen you and will lead you on into the glories of the 
chaste generation. 

The highest beauty of the Spouse of Christ is the Reli¬ 
gious Life, a life which, not content with the observance of 
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the Commandments of God, goes far beyond those land¬ 
marks of duty, goes into the realm of spontaneous devotion 
and effects a perfect union with God. This life consists in 
a perfect renunciation of all that the eye can rest on with 
pleasure on this earth, of all that the heart and mind craves, 
for all that men spend their lives in effort to attain—the 
riches and plaudits of this world. This higher life rejects 
them all and clothes itself with evangelic poverty, pos¬ 
sesses nothing, renounces everything. That the heart may 
be free and devoted to God, the religious casts off those 
ties that bind ordinary souls to the earth, the strong bond 
of friendship in domestic life which binds souls to home, 
which makes a departure from it, from parents, sisters, and 
brothers, heartrending, (sic) This is a great sacrifice which 
in the plan of religious life has to be placed at the feet of 
Jesus. 

There is another vow far more sublime, a vow which 
gathers all the faculties of life, all that is in the imagination, 
all that is in the five senses, binds them all together and 
offers them to Jesus Christ; so that no thought, desire, 
imagination, or anything unholy enters into the heart of 
her consecrated to her Spouse. Thus the hands of religious 
are saved by the vow of poverty and the heart by chastity; 
there remains the will, that noble but fatal faculty of free¬ 
dom which must be subdued.i It is not so difficult to give 
up all earthly possessions, and when one through prayer, 
meditation and reception of the Sacraments obtains a view 
of the eternal beauty it is easy to cast aside all love for 
creatures and fill the heart with that one love of Jesus; but 
it is not easy to catch that proud, domineering, free, inde¬ 
pendent will, lead it captive to the altar and place it at the 
feet of the Lamb of God. Yet this is the last and most im¬ 
portant task you have to perform. These are the three 
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nails which will bind you to your Jesus, make you His 
Queen. 

It is not for any idle self-indulgent purpose you cross the 
threshold of the Sanctuary tomorrow morning. You are 
entering upon a work which is Almighty God’s work.** 

It is apparent that this conference is extant only in part. During 
the more than fifty years of its existence, some pages evidently 
were lost. 

Yet one more memorial of this time of Mother Xavier’s life 
remains. On the occasion of Sister M. Vincent Kearney’s golden 
jubilee in 1889, Mother Xavier presented her with the spiritual 
bouquet of the entire community. In presenting the finely 
illuminated card on which the prayerful gifts were inscribed. 
Mother Xavier gave the following tribute: 

My Sister: 

Today the precious web is finished, 

Its warp, the seconds in the span 
Of five times ten, the golden number 
All fraught with blessings as they ran. 

Today the sparkling links, full fifty, 

Are numbered in the priceless chain. 

Each marks a year in God’s sweet service; 

May Angels count with joy thy gain. 

And may new decades still be added 
To lengthen more the golden band, 

Each year a gem of richest merit, 

Placed in thy crown by Angel hand! 

In life’s bright mom the call was given 
That bound thee to the Sacred Heart. 

And Charity’s safe bark you entered 
In earnest zeal to act thy part. 
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Saint Vincent, from his throne in Heaven, 
Ever guards his children dear; 

And his holy rules to guide us 
His daughters faithful know no fear. 

Dear Mother, please accept our tribute 
Of prayers, most fervent may they be! 

And may God’s holy Angels guide thee 
Xo Heaven’s bright bliss eternally .* 7 
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21. SHADOWS 
RETIRE 


All the years of her life, Mother Xavier’s interest 
in the orphans continued. During the time she was Mistress of 
Novices she frequently visited St. Vincent’s Orphanage in 
Leavenworth; as she grew older, however, these visits became 
fewer. Shortly before illness confined her to her bed, she asked 
to be permitted to go to the orphanage once more to give the 
children lessons in drawing. Her few belongings were gathered 
together, and she was driven over, but she did not remain many 
days. Her strength was rapidly waning; she became fatigued 
easily. 1 

New Year’s Day, 1895, brought the first wearing of a black 
veil over the white cap. Mother Xavier was not eager for this 
change in the habit to distinguish her community from other 
institutes in the Church, but she immediately acquiesced in the 
adoption of it, since that was what the majority of the Sisters 
wanted. Confined as she was to her bed, she seldom wore the 
veil during the few short months she lived after its adoption. 

On January 5 of that year, she gave her last conference to 
one of the novices, Sister Basilissa Dowling, who made her vows 
the next day. From then on, Mother Xavier’s strength failed 
perceptibly. 2 She was now in her eighty-second year. Sixty- 
three of those years had been spent in religious life, cherishing 
hope and refusing to be disillusioned. 
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Idolized by the community, when she became feeble every¬ 
one tried to help her, but she preferred to help herself as much 
as she could. The old spirit of independence remained alive. As 
long as she was able to walk either alone or supported by some¬ 
one, she went to the chapel for long visits with the Blessed 
Sacrament. She knelt upright so long at a time that she seemed 
sustained by supernatural power. Even after she was no longer 
able to move about, she was not idle. Hour upon hour was 
devoted to translating from French spiritual books; when she 
was able to attend recreation, she worked on the beautiful wax 
flowers that were so welcome in parish churches. 8 

She had been a whirlwind of activity until a complication of 
diseases caused her acute suffering. Her looks bespoke her pain, 
yet she never mentioned it. She even tried to prevent the kind 
inquiries of her visitors and forestalled them by entering upon 
other topics of conversation. But if her ingenuity could not 
escape the ordeal, she answered simply and spoke very lightly 
of “these bodily ills that deserve so little attention.” 4 Sister 
Faustina Jennings, who brought her the little tea and toast that 
had become her diet, remembers Mother Xavier’s frequent say¬ 
ing, “Always look forward; never look back at past mistakes. 
Look forward to what good there is yet to be.” 

The Sisters showed themselves eager to care for her in spite 
of sometimes being fatigued to the point of exhaustion. Alert 
as she had always been, Mother Xavier, perceiving what they 
did not realize, often sent them away to rest and refresh them¬ 
selves. She was appreciative of the least service. Her “I thank 
you, and I’m asking God to repay you with very special bless¬ 
ings” was never omitted, even when very little services were 
given her. “I have learned what gratitude is,” said one of the 
Sisters privileged to spend much time in the sickroom, “but it 
has taken a very precious death to teach me the lesson.” It 
was not at all unusual for those who waited on her to come out 
of her meagerly furnished dormitory alcove beaming and chuck- 
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ling, for the thoughts she had stored in the crib of her brain 
came tumbling out in merry comment despite her sufferings. 

Now, however, with no hearing whatever and a body filled 
with acute pain, she longed for her earthly sojourn to end that 
she might not be a burden to the Sisters. This she never was; 
her community loved and cherished her, and appreciated the 
full import of her remarks when she used to say, “The more I 
look at human companionships, the better I love Christ who 
made the Sisters so kind and such real friends.” 6 

Spring had always been the most attractive season for her. 
But she did not look forward to it in 1895. Her strength ebbed 
rapidly through the first three months of the year; by the end 
of March she scarcely breathed. The first of April found her 
unconscious; it was apparent that the end was not far off. A 
large group of Sisters sat through the night, saying the rosary 
and the prayers for the dying. Toward morning of the 2nd, 
death came quietly without Mother Xavier’s having regained 
consciousness. As it is, there are no precious last words to be 
recalled and set down for posterity. There was no looking into 
eyes that saw, and in seeing could show love; no remembrance 
of all the days gone by, no word of parting and blessing—just 
sleep, and then the gentle passing from one life to another. 
There was no fear; there was nothing chilling about the scene; 
the very atmosphere of the room seemed to change from that of 
unrest and suffering to one of peace and happiness. 6 

Many eyes were wet the day her funeral cortege moved down 
the lane between rows of pine guarded on either side by wood¬ 
land; many voices held sobs as the Sisters recited aloud the 
rosary, decade after decade, following on foot the horse-drawn 
hearse. At the cemetery, spring in the air, and wild plum and 
cherry blossoms showing white against gray storm clouds, the 
beloved remains were laid in the hallowed ground Mother 
Xavier had so loved. She was buried away from her native 
Ohio, away from her first community life and associates, but 
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with her own, her foundation, her gift to God—a religious com¬ 
munity. 

That day, schools of the community closed and all Sisters near 
enough came to the Motherhouse. Business men from Leaven¬ 
worth commented upon Mother Xavier’s spirit as revealed in 
her acts, her plans, her measures, her courage, her accomplish¬ 
ments. Sister Mary Buckner, first historian of the Leavenworth 
community, in writing of Mother Xavier, said: 

Among the memories laid away in lavender to make 
fragrant all the years to come none is more sacred than 
association with Mother Xavier. She was always solicitous 
for our welfare and gave less heed to her own comforts 
than to ours. She encouraged us in every undertaking, con¬ 
soled us in our troubles, nursed us in our sickness and 
advised us on all occasions. 

She was mother to the poor and suffering, for no one 
entering her door to ask for help ever was turned away. 
Her helping hand banished poverty from many a pioneer 
home and sent many a traveler on his way rejoicing with 
a full stomach. No small number of orphan children found 
shelter, food, care, and love under her roof. 

Hers had been a vast life, indeed, although she had been 
neither strong nor robust. When she came into the world, 
candles sputtered in sconces; gentlemen wore knee breeches 
and queues; women went to church riding on pillions. Mother 
Xavier had seen stage coaches depart from Cincinnati for both 
East and West, and she had seen post-riders come in from New 
York with bulging saddle bags. One of the morning duties 
when she first began her teaching was to sharpen with a pen¬ 
knife quills for her pupils. Before the end of her life, gas was 
the common medium of illumination. Now, through the streets, 
trolley cars groaned and whined and filled snowy winter nights 
with strange lightnings; railroads crossed and recrossed the 
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country; business letters had lately come in green characters 
impressed on the paper by an office machine called the Gali- 
graph typewriter. 

Yes, her life had spanned many years of material progress; 
in tribute to it the Kansas Catholic of April 11, 1895, had this 
to say: 

Mother Xavier Ross had the unique privilege of having 
passed sixty-three happy useful years in the shade of the 
cloister. This venerable mother was bom in the state of 
Ohio of protestant parents. But in her tender years she 
became a convert to the true faith. In her 19th year she 
joined the Daughters of St. Vincent de Paul and from that 
time forward her life was truly an apostolate of good to all 
with whom she ever came in contact. When relieved of 
active administration duties she did not cease from active 
labor; her bright mind found constant employment in writ¬ 
ing and instructing the remaining part of her life. 

She was really a remarkable woman and one meeting 
her for the first time was impressed by the idea that hers 
was an intellect not frequently met. Her kindness of man¬ 
ner was admirable. She was a true mother to the orphan, 
and a sympathizing friend to everyone in distress. To the 
last day of her 82 years her mind was bright and dear and 
thus it may be said that in her usefulness she passed from 
amongst us. 

In the Appendix, several other tributes to Mother Xavier 
may be found; it is altogether fitting, however, to quote here 
one final, satisfying encomium from the pen of Father Palladino 
on her personal qualities and lasting spiritual contributions: 

In my humble opinion Mother Xavier was a person of 
remarkable parts, and no ordinary woman. The years I 
had the pleasure to know her, I could not hdp a dmiring 
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her tact and prudence, and that considerate, I might say, 
exquisite regard for the feelings of others, which is never 
found except as the fruit of sterling charity and utter cfface- 
ment of self. Her even temper, always serene, always 
bright and cheerful, could not but spring from the same 
root, particularly so when one brings to mind the bodily 
ailments her diminutive frame was subject to. I shall ever 
cherish a respectful and loving remembrance of that fa¬ 
vored soul. 7 

One day in the summer of that year of her death, 1895, an 
aged itinerant revivalist came to the Academy. Seeing the cross 
on the belvedere and wondering who conducted St. Mary’s 
Female Institute, he drove his tired horse up the lane, rang the 
door bell, and explained to Sister M. Baptist Carney, the por¬ 
tress, the reason for his interest and his inquiry. He told her 
that years previously he had had a sister who having become a 
Catholic ran away from home to enter a convent. Sister M. 
Baptist asked the name of the girl only to receive the answer 
“Ann Ross.” To her question “And where was your home?” 
came the reply “Cincinnati.” Sister M. Baptist’s amazement 
was apparent in her exclamation, “Why, that was our Mother 
Xavier!” The brother who would have nothing to do with her 
in her young desires had inadvertently come upon the Mother- 
house of his sister’s foundation.® 

Two Sisters walked with him to the cemetery where he saw 
the plain white marker that reads: 

Mother Xavier Ross 
died 

April 2, 1895 
Aged 82 years. 
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APPENDIX A 


Letters Written by Mother Xavier 
- 1 - 


St. John’s Hospital, 
Leavenworth, Kas., 
June 12, 1871 

To Sister Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena 

Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory 
Dear Sisters: 

I have this moment arrived from Lawrence (Eudora and Wyan¬ 
dotte), hence the delay in answering your last letter before this 
one, which I got today as I passed the postoffice—also one from 
the Bishop for you. It is of little avail—only for Montana. I have 
applied to Father Corbett for one to the clergy in general. 

No, my beloved Sisters, do not be disappointed about Salt Lake; 
if the Bishop forbids you to collect there, that ends it. If he said 
nothing, try. The fact of others being before you will make him 
less dissatisfied in case he hears of your collecting. Be sure there is 
something left for you. Our Lord, I hope, won’t leave us so entirely 
out in the cold. 

Here is my advice (not to be followed, though, if you know a 
better way): Go right on to Upper California. Do not, if you can 
help it, let those good Sisters get before you there, or in Idaho, or 
any other place where they have not been already. Yes, go to 
Upper California. Begin by seeing the Bishop. If he lets you collect, 
go to work immediately. If you can, borrow money in Cheyenne 
from J. Wallace, or, through him, from any one else. I mean 
enough to carry you straight to California. 

Remember, if the Bishop gave you orders , mine of course are 
null, but it is hard to have all doors closed. 
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It was terrible to have to send you again. Your going was better 
for me in a spiritual point of view than an eight-days retreat. I 
will leave you to judge why. 

Sister Josephine just now tells me that Father DeSmet is going 
out to Mount St. Mary’s 1 this evening, so I will see him there, and 
get a letter and send it as soon as I hear from you again. 

I have been from home for a whole week. I do hope this will 
overtake you in Cheyenne. 

Your devoted Mother, 
Xavier. 


- 2 - 

Mount St. Mary’s, Leavenworth, Kas., 
June 12, 1871. 

To Sister Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena, 

Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. 

Dear Sisters: 

How anxiously did I await the letter that was to bring news 
from the wanderers. To know you are safe and well—what a com¬ 
fort! God be praised! 

I cannot express to you how much more anxious I feel now than 
when you were East. All sorts of thoughts come at times to torture 
me. But I will stop and not inflict my weaknesses upon you; be¬ 
sides, I want to tell you some home news and I have so little tim e 
to write. 

The new Bishop will, God willing, arrive in Leavenworth to¬ 
morrow, the 13th. Our Bishop, Father Heiman, and Father Kuhls 
went to Chicago last week to attend the consecration! His Lordship 
told us the new Bishop would pay his first visit here, and that we 
must receive him with great eclat. We will try to obey. 

Later. 

The Bishops have arrived, but the expected visit remains unpaid. 
Five Fathers, Benedictines and Carmelites, were here this after¬ 
noon. Among the rest, a young Carmelite that remembered well 
your visit to Cumberland, Pa. He was telling how badly you were 
treated there, and seemed quite indignant over it yet. 

To-morrow the German Church is to be consecrated. Our Bishop 
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will celebrate the Mass and the new Bishop perform the ceremonies 
of consecration. 

This is now the 26th; it is nearly impossible for me to get time 
to write. Our examinations are going on finely. On the 29th, at 
2 p.m., the Commencement exercises will begin. All anticipate a 
brilliant affair. We are doing our best to make it such. 

Poor John McNorton was drowned last Sunday. He went in 
the river to bathe and took a cramp. He made his Easter and was 
trying to be very good. His body was found and buried yesterday, 
Tuesday. Pray for the repose of his poor soul. May he rest in peace. 

Mr. Winters is here at last. I had made arrangements with 
another man, a shoemaker, in Lawrence, and was expecting him, 
and instead, Winters came. Whether he found he was about to be 
“cut out” or not I do not know. He is doing very well so far. 

I am sorry to tell you, my dear ones, that the Mission to Idaho 
is laid on the shelf. Bishop Lootens wrote that nothing could be 
done at present for the Sisters; that his own prospect for a 
dwelling-house was a tent . Poor Bishop! 

From all this it would seem useless for you, dear Sisters, to try 
in that part of the country, but farther west and in Montana you 
may do well. I shall write to Father Van Gorp about the time you 
are fairly launched in Montana. 

Soon as school is out I shall send other Sisters out collecting. 
We must exert ourselves. I am not sorry that other Sisters collect 
as well as ourselves—though I don’t want them to get all the 
money. 

Xavier. 


-3- 

[Extract from a letter to Sister Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena, 
Green River, Wyoming Territory.] 

Feast of All Saints, 1871. 

Seven of our good Novices axe to make their vows on the 27th. 
Pray that they may be rightly disposed for so sacred and holy 
an act. 

We have grand service here today: Grand High Mass, Solemn 
Vespers, and Benediction, and to-night Solemn Vespers for the 
dead. Bishop Fink sang the Mass. Tomorrow, All Souls’, our 
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sweet little altar will be all in black, covered with (glass) tear¬ 
drops, that Sister Mary Ursula has been sewing on it for several 
days past. I see no altar that I like so well as our own. We have 
now a beautiful Sanctuary carpet and are having an altar-railing 
made, and hope to have it finished by Christmas. 

I was obliged to pay Mr. McGonigle one thousand dollars. He 
was and is in need of the money, and he has been very patient 
with us. 

The only success I’ve had is, the promise of a fair, two years 
hence, in a small parish. One Father has promised me this, and I 
intend to ask the same of several others. 

The great fire of Chicago has stopped all other collections 
throughout the States. Father Kennedy was in St. Louis for the 
purpose of making a collection to build a church, when the news 
came about the fire in Chicago, and the poor soul could not get a 
dime; a Father of that city had to give him money to take him 
home. So all beggars, but those of Chicago, fare now. 

Keep up good courage. I expect something nice from your 
present mission. Watch every chance and strike every nail on the 
head. 

Put all your trust in our sweet Lord and His blessed Mother. 
We are entered upon a series of Novenas. One Sister will fast and 
go to Holy Communion each day of the Novena. The first one is 
to all the Saints, begun to-day; the next to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, the next to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, then one to St. 
Anthony of Padua, and so on. We will pray hard; one praying all 
the time to the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph. 

-4- 

Mount St. Mary’s, Leavenworth, Kas., 
November 26, 1871. 

To Sister Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena, 

Rawlins, Wyoming Territory. 

Dear little Sisters: 

I must tell you something strange but true. Do you remember 
that Father Kuhls lost, or rather had stolen from him, $1700? 
Well, poor Father, his money was gone and he had not the slightest 
idea who the thief was. Several months after the money was stolen 
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the good little Father made a vow to St. Anthony of Padua, 
promising to say so many Masses in his honor if he would find 
the money. I think the vow was made for one year. So the Father 
began to offer the Holy Sacrifice for this intention. 

In a few weeks after he received a letter, wherein the writer 
put to him some pointed questions which immediately excited his 
suspicions as to who the thief was. He got permission from the 
Bishop to leave home for a short time, and went to the man whom 
he suspected; he took an officer with him, without exposing to him 
his business exactly. He left the officer, and went into a private 
room of the house and sent for the man whom he wished to see. 

As soon as the man came. Father Kuhls said to him, “You took 
my money. If you acknowledge it and make restitution, I will not 
expose you, I will never mention your name, and no one but myself 
will ever know who was the thief.” The man told him he did take 
the money, and that he had taken a stone off his heart; that he 
would give him a mortgage on his property to secure him, and 
would pay him every cent back. 

Father Kuhls told me the whole circumstance himself, since 
I’ve returned from Montana, and he has got back the whole of 
his money through St. Anthony. 

The kind little Father made a Novena for us, and Sister Columba 
wrote me if we got a legacy we must know that St. Anthony had 
a hand in it. The very same week that I got her letter, I received 
one from Captain Guido Ilges, of Fort Laramie, informing me 
that a Catholic soldier—the one you and Sister Mary Pius saw sick, 
when you were at that Fort—died a few weeks previous and left a 
legacy for our institution. So you see St. Anthony is favorably 
inclined towards us. 

I would like to have you guessing as to the amount of the 
bequest, but will be merciful and tell you how large the sum was, 
just $101.85, not a fortune, but acceptable, for we had to have 
our house insured a second time in St. Louis, and it cost us one 
hundred dollars. In consequence of the Chicago fire several com¬ 
panies broke , and one of those we were insured in was of the 
number. 

This long story has taken up most of my paper, so the other 
“yams” must be shorter. But I am not forgetting to tell you what 
a good Sister your little helpmate is. I have taken her for my 
model. When you see me again, I hope you will not recognize me. 
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Our dear good Sisters are at this moment practicing a new Mass 
for Christmas., and we all have had a good laugh over the false 
notes; but perseverance overcomes all difficulties. 

We had a glorious day on the twenty-first. Six made their vows 
and one took the habit. Ellen Nagle, now Sister Mary Jerome, and 
three Postulants have come since. One is Sister Ignatia 5 s cousin 
from Sandwich—not the islands. She is not at all like Sister Ignatia 
though, either in appearance or otherwise. Looks like she would 
make a good Sister—so do the others. Sister Ignatia was in town 
when her cousin came, and has just now (4 p.m.) returned to 
greet her relative. O, it would do me so much good to have even 
a cousin in religion. Apropos—Sister Eugenia is still at the Asylum, 
looking cheerful and well. Poor John! he is at the Fort still. I am 
sorry there is no good news from him—the same you heard before. 

It has been by main force that I’ve written this much—so little 
time. 

I place you daily in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Xavier. 
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[No date} 

To Sister Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena, 

Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dearest Sisters: 

Yes, I was most anxious to hear from you and welcome beyond 
measure was all the news contained in your good letter. Your 
reception from our cherished friends was no more than I expected, 
knowing as I do the hearts to which you went. God himself gave 
those two dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Farrell, to us as guardian 
spirits in our hour of need, and most faithfully did they perform 
die trust assigned them. May God bless them in time and in 
eternity. 

The Sisters wept when I read your letter, and not an instant 
could I keep the little mementoes you sent me from those dear 
Southern graves; the old Sisters ran off with them—Sister Bridget, 
Sister Julia* and Sister Gertrude—and divided with others. 

The kind Bishop! May God bless him. Thank him in my name 
when you see him. I have already, with much gratitude, more 
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than I could express, written a letter of thanks to his Lordship for 
the permission to collect in his diocese. 

To my blessed friends with whom you now sojourn say every¬ 
thing affectionate, for I love them in my inmost heart, and they 
know it! 

Sister Mary Baptist and Sister Mary Pius are resting since last 
Thursday week in Cincinnati. Don’t you think they are pretty well 
rested by this time! Dear souls! how glad—O, how thankful to 
God am I, that they are safe again across the blue waters! Poof 
darlings, they have had a cruel trial. I will try to make amends for 
it. I look for them to-morrow. 

If you remember, dear little industrious Sister Gertrude sent a 
silk quilt to Mary Carney to be raffled. I think the ladies in Cin¬ 
cinnati are trying to bring off the raffle and send the proceeds by 
the Sisters, and that is what keeps them. If they do not come 
to-morrow, I shall dispatch to know if they are ill. 

Father Dougherty’s niece from St. Louis is now here. She is 
sixteen, tall, and a fine, good girl. Father Schultz said Mass (in 
town) to-day for the first time since he was hurt. The Brothers 
will soon leave, and the Bishop will have a housekeeper in their 
stead. 

We, as a matter of course, look upon this as a prelude to the 
withdrawal of the Jesuit Fathers—for such it surely is. I and all 
regret it bitterly, but God’s holy will be done in all things. He will 
make some other provisions for us—we must pray hard and be 
resigned to whatever comes. Life is so short and uncertain that we 
should waste none of its precious moments in borrowing trouble. 

The Sisters from Ireland are bringing two statues—one of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, the other Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. 
All the dear Sisters are delighted with this. We will have them in 
the Sanctuary niche. Sister Mary Ursula, pious soul, would rather 
have these statues than money with which to pay our debts! 

Now, I must tell you a joke on myself. Ella Carroll wrote me 
she would send me a specimen of her canned fruits and pickles. 
Well, a box came by express, very heavy . I at once pronounced it 
Ella’s present. Did not open the box, but told Sister Mary Margaret 
what disposition was to be made of the contents. 

Sister Helena said at night, “Mother, you have not opened the 
box yet.” I told her to go open it and report to me whether there 
were more pickles or more preserves in it. Soon she returned with 
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her apron full of small stones (specimens from Denver), and 
Sister Agatha with a large one, as much as she could carry— 
“Mother, here are your preserves and pickles You may be sure 
the Sisters all enjoyed the joke on Mother. A gentleman in Denver 
sent me the specimens all classified and labelled, as a present, and 
I prize them very much and will arrange them nicely in the library 
until we get a regular mineral cabinet. 

The weather is still delightful. It seems Indian summer cannot 
take leave of us this year. 

Now, my dear Sisters, commending you both and each member 
of the dear family where you are domiciled to the Sacred Hearts 
of our Divine Lord and His Immaculate Mother, I bid you adieu. 

Xavier. 
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St. Mary’s, November 27, 1872. 
My dear Sisters, F. Xavier and Philomena: 

We got the paper. I forgot to mention it in my letter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Farrell. It created quite a sensation among the Sisters. The 
old ones wept, and there was many a moist eye among the younger 
members of the community when that article was read. I have 
sent it to Mother Vincent. She will return it to me, I want to keep 
it in the house. I know she will take a cry over it. 

Sister Mary Joseph is the one appointed for the present to take 
care of the church things at the Cathedral. She will get everything 
in order and train another to take her place, and she will be home 
to attend to the garden in the spring. She is delighted, dear soul, 
to get a chance to straighten out the cobwebs and put the dust 
in motion generally, in there. 

Bishop Fink is laid up with his throat again. Father Schultz told 
us yesterday that the Brothers leaving is not a prelude to the 
Fathers going also. I and all are glad of this. For the present the 
arrangement is—as far as we are concerned—that Father Schultz 
come out every evening and return after Mass in the mor nin g. 
Pray that this may last. 

We still have lovely weather, the sun to-day is bright and wann 
as a spring morning. The men went on Monday last over to the 
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island and got a lot of beautiful trees. We set them out yesterday 
and, though leafless, they improve the place wonderfully. 

I am late answering your question about your success in Nash¬ 
ville. Yes, I think it is extraordinarily well. O, my Sisters, how 
ungrateful we would be did we distrust the providence of God! 
Consider the innumerable blessings He has showered upon us. All 
seems like a miracle. Only three-days before I had to send that 
money to St. Louis—here came the draft from Sister Loretto to 
the very sum. I have paid the first installment of interest on the 
last mortgage, and God be praised! I will soon have the payment 
on the steam apparatus. It will fall due on the 3d of January. 
True, the principal of these big debts will come and have to be 
paid, but God will provide for these as He has for smaller debts. 
We must “put our shoulders to the wheel,” and pray too, without 
ceasing . We will continue the Novena to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus all the time. 

By the way, the statues have come. They are lovely. The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus is perfect. We will have them on little altars each 
side of the Sanctuary. I will have the Sacristy door hung inside 
to make room for the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Fathers admire 
the statues so much. They are indeed the most beautiful I ever 
saw. They are the combined present of several newly found friends 
in Dublin. 

Yes, Sister Mary Pius and Sister Mary Baptist are here, sound 
and well, thank God. Both are in excellent health, and the $5,000 
also. Tell Mr. Farrell it looks like old times to see his name on a 
check. Thank him for his kindness in attending to that bank 
business for you. 

Sister Mary Pius will write you a long letter and tell you all 
the Irish news. She has quite a brogue since her visit to Europe. 
I remarked it the moment she spoke, on her arrival home. 

Soon you shall hear from me again. God bless you both, my 
beloved Sisters. May our Divine Lord inundate your hearts and 
souls with his most abundant graces is the prayer of your most 
beloved Mother, 

Xavier. 
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[Extract from a letter dated January 12, 1878, to the same Sisters 
at Nashville, Term.] 

How I, and all, missed your dear smiling faces on New Year’s 
Day. We had a grand time. In the evening the Sisters gave an 
entertainment in which all the female Orders of the Church ap¬ 
peared to be represented—Benedictines, Carmelites, Visitandines, 
Franciscans, Sisters of Mercy, etc., and music on piano, harp, 
guitar, banjo, etc. You may imagine the ceremony of introducing 
so many Orders! The finale was a hymn to our Blessed Lady beg¬ 
ging her protection, then and always. I never saw the Sisters enjoy 
themselves more. 

But the statues of the Sacred Heart and of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, how shall I describe them? You cannot imagine 
what an improvement they are to the Chapel. They look so large 
and so grand. The Sisters are all charmed with them. 

I told Mrs. Farrell I would enclose in her letter one from Father 
Van Gorp to Mother Vincent and the Sisters. I closed the letter 
and forgot to put his in it. I enclose it in this and I want you to 
show it to Mr. and Mrs. Farrell. 

I’ve been at the Hospital for several days; it is so difficult to 
get a chance to come in or go out. 

Our sick Sisters are all getting better. There has been much 
sickness in the city, chiefly typhoid pneumonia. Sister Eulalia and 
Sister Mary Bernard came near dying. 

Little Miege Thomas was very ill with spotted fever. His life 
hung on a thread for several days. The doctor was nearly deranged. 
Now the boy is recovering. 

Father Fitzgerald is here, in Father Dougherty’s place. Father 
Dougherty is stationed at Fort Scott, and several changes have 
been made. 

Sister Mary Ursula and Sister Julia are making flowers for the 
Cathedral—you know how many it requires for that immense altar. 

Perhaps we will go to Salt Lake to take charge of a hospital. 
There is a Father Walsh there who has written to me and he is 
very anxious indeed to have Sisters. Father Van Gorp knows Father 
Walsh, and told me he is a man of fifty years of age. Would not a 
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house in Salt Lake City be a desirable link between us and our 
Sisters in Montana? 1 think so. 

Father Laigniel is in one of the sick-rooms preparing a young 
woman for baptism; the ceremony will take place after supper. 
The Brother is still confined to his bed. Good Father Schultz comes 
to see him almost every day. 

Report says Father Favre is to stay in Lawrence while Father 
Cunningham goes on a collecting tour. I hope he will be successful. 

Sister Mary Baptist is now Sister Servant in Wyandotte. Sister 
Columba will remain there for the school. The school there is fine. 

The weather has been intensely cold, but is now moderate. The 
horse sickness-epizootic—has been very prevalent here. Poor Mr. 
Connor lost one of his hack-horses. Three of ours had the disease 
badly, but are now almost over it. Narise, the Indian pony, did not 
have it at all. 

I am called to the parlor. Adieu. 

Xavier. 
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Mount St. Mary’s, Leavenworth, Kas., 
January 26, 1873. 

To Sister Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Dear Sisters: 

I got your letter yesterday, and would have written the moment 
after reading it, but I had to take time to reflect and consult our 
Divine Lord in prayer before I knew what to say to you. 

Our trials are great, my beloved Sisters, but we must say, never¬ 
theless, “Thy will he done” It may be that God wills (after all 
our hard labor and privations) that our house—our Mother House 
—be sold for debt. If we cannot raise the money, of course, it must 
eventually be sold over our heads. 

I often bring the view before me in this close manner, and ask 
myself, “What then?” Suppose we do lose our house! Have we 
not toiled and prayed and suffered? Well, we will leave the result 
in the hands of God, our Father, Who knows what is for our good. 
Here, dear Sisters, is the only advice I am able to give you. 
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Our Sisters Mary John and Mary Ignatia were promised a collec¬ 
tion last fall in Mobile. They did not go. Perhaps you would be 
allowed to collect there now. 

Again, I have always thought that if our Sisters were to see his 
Grace, Archbishop Perch6, of New Orleans, in person , he would 
give them permission to collect in Louisiana. He is a holy and 
charitable man. I knew him many years ago, when he was a young 
Father, but his Grace has forgotten me, I know. Mobile and New 
Orleans are your only chances. May our Divine Lord incline the 
hearts of these holy Bishops to have compassion on us. 

One more idea: If you are allowed to stay at all in New Orleans, 
inquire for wealthy Catholics, and try to negotiate a loan. If we 
could get a loan of ten thousand dollars on small interest , I could 
pay General Sherman that —it being all we owe him—this coming 
April. It would stop interest on that amount at ten per cent. Pos¬ 
sibly some one would loan it without asking interest. 

These suggestions, my dear Sisters, are all I can make. Now, 
with God’s grace, do the best you can. Try -to get passes wherever 
you go, so that you will not be on expense. We are making for 
your cause a beautiful Novena to St. Joseph, O, that our prayers 
may help you, my poor little Sisters, so far away from home in 
trouble. I could do nothing yesterday but offer you to our Divine 
Lord with tears. 

Thank the good Sisters, in my name, for their hospitality to you. 

Xavier. 
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Mount St. Mary’s, 
January 22, 1873 

To Sister Francis Xavier and Sister Philomena 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

My dear Sisters: 

Distressing as the news is contained in your letter, I was greatly 
relieved on its reception. I have suffered a world of anxiety about 
you. 

The good Bishop Perche! God bless him. If you get little or 
nothing, the fault is not his. He did all he could in giving the 
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permission. As to the rest, my dears, the best and only thing I can 
see for you to do is to come home. 

My warmest thanks to the good charitable Sisters. God bless 
them for their kindness to you. 

Should it happen that you have better luck in the end than in 
the beginning, in that famous city, and are not here on the 25th 
of March to renew your holy vows, make them where you are. 
You are both admitted by the Council to renew them. 

To-day I got a letter from Sister M. John and Sister M. Ignatia. 
They are collecting on the railroads in Texas , getting a little slowly, 
but surely. I will enclose their letter in this, that you may see what 
they say about the levee and the three thousand men working 
there. It would be well for you to find out about that, and do 
what you find best in the matter. 

All send love. We are praying hard all the time. The winter 
has been very severe. A great deal of sickness everywhere in 
Kansas. To-day Ann Eliza Brady was buried. She died at our 
Hospital of spotted fever. 

Our Sisters are all well, as usual. God bless and keep you in His 
care. Write as soon as you get this. 

I hope you will get enough in New Orleans to pay your fare 
home, but come home, if you see proper. Adieu. 

Xavier. 
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[To the same at New Orleans, La.] 

St. Mary’s, March, 1873. 

Dear Sisters: 

I cannot tell you how glad I was to get your letter—it seemed an 
age since I had heard from you. The newspapers here are full of 
the New Orleans troubles and prospects of bloodshed. This made 
me doubly uneasy. 

I know well, my dear Sisters, that you will not come home as 
long as you can collect anything, but I still repeat, when you find 
it useless to try any longer, come home. 

I had a letter from our Sisters in Texas at the same time I got 
yours. Poor dears! they are on the railroad, going up and down on 
the hand-cars, collecting from the laboring men, and both Prot- 
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estants and Catholics contribute alike. They meet so many who 
have been nursed in our Hospital, and that is a great help. 

This little slip of paper Sister Mary Ignatia enclosed. When 
they were in New Orleans, the reporter of the New Orleans Times 
told them, if they got permission to collect, he would put a piece 
in the Times , and in that way try to advance their cause. Perhaps 
it would be well for you to see the reporter of that paper; however, 
it would be well to know first if the Archbishop would approve 
of J. Curtis Waldo’s helping in that way. 

That fire was unfortunate for us even—what must it have been 
for the poor sufferers? God help them! The Bishop is kind indeed, 
and I feel so grateful to him for his goodness towards you. 

I’m surprised to hear of the debts on those old Convents. I 
presume that most of them are old . Bishop Flink came out last 
week—Ember week, you know—and spoke a great deal of his 
debts. Their interest is over $7000 a year! 

This evening, the 10 th, we will begin the Novena to St. Joseph. 

To-day I had a letter from the Bishop of Denver saying he 
would begin the hospital in that city in the spring. 

My dears, can you not send some good Postulants. I would like 
so much some French girls, some that can speak and write that 
language. If you meet any good, pious girls who would like to 
come, send them along, or bring them when you come. 

We are all well, as usual. Our good old Father Schultz comes 
out every evening by himself. He is so kind and good. 

O, I wish you could fall in with some rich old lady, that would 
like to come here and spend her days, and endow the commu¬ 
nity with $50,000! wouldn’t it be nice? We are going to pray 
very hard to St. Joseph this week. 

Let me hear from you soon. Adieu. 

Xavier. 
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[To the same at New Orleans, La.] 

St. John’s Hospital, March 29, 1873. 
My dear Sisters, one and both, Sister Francis Xavier and Sister 

Philomena: 

God bless you, my dear Sisters. I am so very thankful to that 
good Mother. May our Lord reward her! 

I have but a few moments, I am on my way to Lawrence. Sister 
Ignatia will write you a long and, I know, good letter to-morrow. 

Keep the money until you are coming home. Bring it your¬ 
selves. Be sure to have every dollar of it in genuine United States 
currency . See to this immediately. Do not keep a dollar on any 
bank of New Orleans, for if that bank were to fail , you would 
lose it. 

United States bills will pass anywhere, but private banks* cur¬ 
rency will not. On every dollar of Kansas City currency there is, 
even here in Leavenworth, a discount of twenty per cent on the 
dollar. 

Soon as I return I’ll write you a long letter, God willing. Now 
I’m off for the Lawrence train. God bless you. 

Xavier. 2 
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Mt. St. Mary’s 
Oct. 28, 1875 

My dear little Sister Irene, 

Although you have not written or even sent me your love, I 
am sure you will be glad to get a letter from the home you love 
so much. Often, have I thought of the great struggle it was for 
you to tear yourself from dear St. Mary’s. I did not blame you 
in the least for feeling it so much. A submissive mind & willing 
heart are all God requires of us, my dear child. We may have 
both & yet feel a sacrifice to our hearts core. That was your case 
I am sure. Although, I want you to like Virginia City—& work 
faithfully there for the honor & glory of God—yet I never want 
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you to like it more than the home where you made your Novi¬ 
tiate. It is a good sign to love home, & I hope you will never for¬ 
get it. 

Since you left, Sister Emilda went to Lawrence—& Sister M. 
Celestia came home from Central. Sister Mary Loyola is now at 
home & fast recovering. I think she will soon be able to return to 
Denver. 

On the Feast of All Saints Sisters Theodosia & Hildegard will 
make their Holy Vows. Mary McMahan —Li z zi e Pendergast & C. 
Williams, on the same day received the habit, (I don’t mean on 
All Saints)—since you left—M. Me. is now Sister M. Assisium— 
L.P. Sr. Bernard Mary, (is not that putting the “cart before the 
horse”?) C.W. is Sr. M. Dominica. The Habit improves L.P. more 
than any one I ever saw. Even in the brown cap, she looks ten 
years younger. They all seem very happy. Every Sr. except those 
in school, has been out all this week helping to gather up po¬ 
tatoes, to get them in before very cold weather. Our crop is splen¬ 
did. Every day this week we have had the Te Deum sung, and 
this morning offered our Com. in Thanksgiving to our good Lord, 
for granting us such a crop. 

All our dear Srs. here & in town arc well, & would send love 
if they knew I was writing. Sr. Agnes seems to like the Germans , 
& looks well & happy. I’ve written twice to Sr. Louisa. Hope she 
got my letters. Please tell her what I say. 

God bless you & your dear companions. I hope you all remember 
old Mother X. in your good prayers. She never forgets one of you. 

Your devoted Mother in the Divine Heart of J. 

Xavier* 
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St. Mar^s 
Sept. 3d, 1864 

My dear Maggie, 

How often have you said— tis the last time I’ll write to Sr. X.— 
Ah! is it, little one? Not so fast—look! here is a veritable letter 
from her own pen (or will be when you get hold of it, you know). 
“I thought Sr. X. would not treat me so—” that is right, you dear 
good girl, do her justice—for she has not forgotten you, or your 
welcome letter, & never will. 
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My niece was here when your letter came to hand—soon as she 
left I entered my retreat , which, with hot weather & lazy bones, 
have occupied my attention ’til the present morning. 

But no matter—here I am at last, writing to little Maggie Curry, 
& I already see, by the smile that plays about her mouth, she has 
forgiven my delinquency, & is disposed to be real friendly. What 
a dear good girl, my little Maggie is! 

But seriously—I must give you a message from Mother Vincent. 
She is too busy to write you herself. Persons are here continually— 
as formerly she has not a moment. You were right in supposing 
our price for board would be raised. Groceries & marketing are 
at enormous prices now, and everything else proportionately high. 
We are now charging for each pupil $150 per session. For those 
who do not learn music, there will, of course, be a deduction of 
$25 per session—this being the music fee. Please understand, dear 
Maggie—$150 covers the whole. Board & tuition in all English 
branches. 

I suppose you know that Leavie Davie will return to St. Mary’s? 
We are all glad to have her here another year. She is so exemplary 
& learns well. 

Our pupils are gathering in. Virginia James & Lizzie Overton 
have just arrived, accompanied by a new pupil—we have several 
new ones already. School will open, as you are aware on Mon¬ 
day next. 

Hoping you will soon be here, also your Sister—I will close by 
bidding you goodby, & subscribing myself your 

Affectionate friend &- 

Sister Xavier. 

P. S. I’ve not had a line from Mattie Southard since she left.— 
have received a letter from Maggie Murphy, who was well &c. 

Sr. X. 4 
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Letters Written to Mother Xavier 
- 1 - 

Gonvent of Mercy, Enniscorthy, Ireland, 
June 30th, 1872. 

Dear Mother: 

I am sure you are enjoying a more tranquil state of mind than 
for many months past. Praise, honor, and glory to be given to God, 
the Father of all, Provider of all things! To be relieved of so 
great a burden in such a manner seems miraculous. 

Dearest Mother, from the very beginning God has from time 
to time shown a special care and providence over the community 
and your most arduous undertakings. I have seen it myself. I’m 
sure there is not one of the Sisters who has had a taste of begging 
that could not say the same—that in many cases where we expected 
least we got most, showing that it is God who sends, not man who 
gives . 

I think it was on May 23d, the eve of Our Lady of Help of 
Christians, that you got the dispatch from Sister Joanna to come 
to St. Louis, that you could get a loan. Our Blessed Mother and 
Holy St. Joseph will not let us fail. 

Yes, dearest Mother, as you say, all will come right in due time, 
if I should presume to say so—we should not feel an anxiety, much 
less a despondency. Our Divine Lord will not abandon us whilst 
with confidence we trust in His mercy and cast ourselves entirely 
on His providence, but, as you again say, dear Mother, we have 
to suffer in body and mind, yes, and that severely , before the ob¬ 
ject be accomplished. Yet, do what we may, we will do nothing 
in comparison to what the worldling undergoes to acquire fleeting 
honor and wealth. But it is easier for me to talk than to act; 
there is no one feels a disagreeable thing more than I do. 

We have been going through the country outside Enniscorthy 
for the last three weeks and got back on Thursday, June 27th. We 
found three letters from you, one from Sister Ignatia, and one 
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from my poor dear mother and father, and my mother’s picture. 
You need not be told we feasted on all these good things. It was 
rest to us, after the three weeks’ constant rambling. 

We will send at the same time with this another note containing 
a draft for £100; this we would have sent sooner, but we got no 
account of the receipt of the other until the last letters on Thurs¬ 
day. We still have some more weeks’ work in this diocese. 

Most Rev. Dr. Furlong is anxious we should do well here. He 
said Mass at the Convent this morning. As soon as he had taken 
breakfast, he called for us and inquired so kindly of our success 
and what places we had been, telling us of parishes where we 
had not been and where we would do well. O, if he had control 
over all Ireland, we would have no trouble . But after a few par¬ 
ishes more we don’t know what is before us. We will have to enter 
a new diocese—Waterford. I don’t think we will find another 
Bishop in Ireland like Dr. Furlong. We are morally certain that 
we could not find a better one! 

Dear Mother, Sister Mary Baptist says she could not tell you 
how delighted she is that Mr. McGonigle’s name is erased from 
your books. It is a grand thing to have him paid. My prayers 
have all been offered in thanksgiving since we got your kind 
letters. 

We are both in good health, thank God! and unite in sending 
love to all. 

’Tis pouring rain at present; it rains all the time, I might say. 
We have learned not to mind the weather; if we are walking, we 
take our umbrellas—a lady in Gorey made us a present of one 
each; if we are riding, we throw our shawls on our heads and go 
on, unless we are in a covered car, but the most we have been in 
were uncovered. 

I am sure Sister Joanna is another person since she got the 
loan—the dear creature! I hope her health is improving; we could 
ill afford to lose her at present. 

O, if I could but talk with you one moment! God knows when 
I shall have that happiness. I think, dearest Mother, that you 
should take a little rest in vacation. 

Please to accept the love of both your children, 

Sister Mary Pius and Sister Mary Baptist. 

God bless all at home. God bless all in LeavenworthI 
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Vcn. Mother Xavier! 

In answer to the questions proposed to me last night I wish to 
state in writing, an oral explanation being virtually impossible, 
the following principles: 

I. Of the fruit of mass which is satisfying for the temporal pun¬ 
ishments of sin can partake only the just baptized (catholic or 
non-catholic) living or dead (in purgatory). It is not certain that 
those unbaptized who died in the grace of God with the baptism 
of desire (by an act of perfect charity) are excluded from that 
fruit of Mass. But it is probable that die latter partake of it only 
in an indirect mediate manner. 

II. The propiciatory and impetratory fruit of mass can be ap¬ 
plied to all men wether [sic] on earth or in purgatory, if they 
are otherwise capable of receiving it. 

III. The church forbids to say masses for the excommunicated 
who are to be avoided; 

2. for all those who die outside the church we are not to 
say mass publicly . We may say mass for them privately, 
if there are reasons to think that they died in the grace 
of God. 

3. for living protestants we are allowed to say mass only 
that they may be converted. 

On indulgences. 

Indulgences partial or plenary may be applied to one or more 
poor souls in purgatory in particular as well as to all souls in pur¬ 
gatory in general. 

Should you desire any more information on these or other sub¬ 
jects, I shall be glad to give them. 

I am yours 

very respectfully 

in Amo. Corde 
John W. J. Schmandt. 
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Mother Xavier Ross 
Rev. & Dear Mother in X. 

They have turned me into a tramp of late and your favor was 
sent after the tramp from place to place, till it struck the nuisance 
at his old stand . 

Your “telling” I fear, has more truth in the sense of an irish 
bull . The “old priest” was taken from Helena on some special 
duty, but temporarily; though these good people believed, what 
was, perhaps, a very reasonable wish of theirs, that I was leaving 
for good. My removal, however, may be next in order. 

I fear, good little Mary Reynolds may not find the will to go 
now that the way is to be clear. This, however, rests on no other 
ground but the simple fact, that no reference to the matter has 
been made by Mary ever since she first applied. But this evidence 
is of the negative kind only and the good will may be there still, 
as firm as ever. 

As to Miss Esther, I have had good reports about her as late 
as last December though never through herself. She was conduct¬ 
ing herself as a good Catholic girl ought. I hope and pray that 
she may continue on the same path and grow stronger in the faith 
every day. 

Though not posted enough to express an opinion, I much like 
the idea of your superiors directing their attention to the west. It 
is a large growing field methinks prepared for you. 

Faber’s writing can not be too highly recommended. Yet, it is 
with spiritual books the same as with victuals. What suits one’s 
palate best may not suit that of another; and what agrees with 
one stomach is often found to disagree with another. Again at 
different seasons we crave different kinds of food or different sea¬ 
sonings; so with spiritual food, of which reading must always form 
a good substantial part. But I do think that if Faber had under¬ 
taken to write for you specially, and all like you, he could not 
have written differently. 

For the sake of me, mind I am not swearing, I can not under¬ 
stand why you trouble yourself about this or that method or form 
of examination. Method is a means to do a thing well; and when 
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one does a riling well he must needs have already a method in 
doing it, whether he thinks he has it or not. 

Nothing seems to me more methodical than your method. It is 
exactly that of St. Ignatius, with perhaps this difference that what 
the saint lays down and [an illegible passage here] by for the 
Particular Examination, viz. the marking down of the number 
of times one has failed in one particular point you apply also to 
the General Examination by taking notes on the number of points 
in which during the day or week you may have failed. The saint 
never said this could not be done. On the contrary, from the very 
fact that he gives us the rule to set down the number of times we 
fail against one point when the subject of our Examination is one 
-“Particular Examination—it is obvious to infer that, if the subject 
of the examination be many points—* General Examination—requires 
us also to note down “how many of these points we have sinned 
against.” Since without this it would be impossible to tell the 
number of times we may have failed. The way, then, of taking 
notes as you do, is just the very one prescribed by St. Ignatius. 
No better method of making one’s examination can be found than 
your unmethodical way of making it. But, Mother, I am inflicting 
too much on you. One more thing only: Suffer me to draw on the 
charity of your prayers. 

A poor old sinner, 
L. B. Palladino.* 
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APPENDIX C 

Tributes to Mother Xavier 


- 1 - 

I knew Mother Xavier from the fall of 1854 up to August, 
1890, and for all that time she was a constant source of edifica¬ 
tion to me. When I was a Postulant in the community, she would 
send me and an orphan child with meat and food to a poor fam¬ 
ily; I wondered at this, as we were absolutely poor ourselves, but 
I soon learned that she was the soul of charity for her neighbor. 
She often and often told us to be careful of the feelings of the 
poor. She was very quick-tempered, but if by speaking hastily she 
thought she had wounded one’s feelings, she would not sleep until 
she had apologized in so heavenly a way that you could not help 
loving and admiring her. She was refined in all her actions, and 
would never countenance the least rough or unbecoming lan¬ 
guage. She was a lady by word and example. 1 

— 2 — 

Could I portray my admiration of our dear Mother Xavier, it 
would serve to illumine a choice page in her admirable life. In 
the early days of my religious life, I revered her more than I loved 
her, for I knew her then only as the timid child can know and 
appreciate. 

Time went on, her term of office as Mother Superior ended, 
and our dear Mother Xavier was sent to Helena, Montana, there 
to take charge of the Academy. I do not remember how long she 
remained there, but I do recall with pleasure that her next mis¬ 
sion, in the fall of 1880, commenced at Independence, Mo., where 
at that time we conducted the parish school and an Academy. 
There, in the morning of my mission life, did I learn to know our 
venerable Mother. 

Like sunshine, and birds, and songs, and flowers, did she help 
to make each day pleasant and beautiful. In her were strikingly 
blended such purity of desire, rectitude of purpose, power of sym¬ 
pathy and love, together with the many other qualities of the 
true woman, that the more I knew, the more I loved her. 
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If “the merest flower that blooms may awaken thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears/’ how difficult is it then to describe the 
character of one whose humanity, justice, truthfulness, honesty, 
honor, fidelity, courage, integrity, reverence, and piety constituted 
her strength and marked her true in thought, word, and deed. If 
we behold God in the works of Nature, how much more strikingly 
manifest is He in those favored souls in which His infinite bounty 
has placed the harmony of virtues and rectitude of will that go 
to make the Saint! 

What an evidence did she give in her long life that “to serve 
God is to reign!” 


-3- 

I first met Mother Xavier the twenty-first of October, 1892, in 
St. Vincent’s classroom, where we all assembled. Novices and 
Postulants, on Wednesday afternoon of every week, to attend the 
religious instruction she gave that day. Mother Xavier continued 
these weekly instructions until a year and a half later, when her 
failing health and advanced age obliged her to discontinue them. 
She continued, however, still to give retreats to the Postulants and 
Novices, preceding their reception of the holy habit and making 
their vows, until January 5, 1895, when she gave the last retreat 
to Sister Basilissa, who made her vows on the following day. 

Many times, when I had charge of the Chapel, did dear Mother 
Xavier call me to the sacristy to give directions about decorating 
the altar, for her interest in the Novices was so great that she 
thought she could not help them enough. On one occasion, she 
called my attention to the fact that I had entirely slighted the 
two beautiful statues of Adoring Angels on either side of the main 
altar; I had not given them a single flower, so completely had I 
been absorbed in the decoration of the main and side altars. But 
after this they were never neglected, and whenever I pray to my 
Guardian Angel, I seldom forget Mother Xavier. 

Month after month passed until May came, with all of its de¬ 
votions in honor of our Blessed Lady. With it also c am e beau tif ul 
flowers, for never since this charming May of which I speak has 
the yard of Mount St. Mary’s been filled with such an abundance 
of them. The days glided by until one evening, when placing bou¬ 
quets on our Lady’s altar, Mother came and asked me if I had 
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placed there a flower for her. To my shame, I was obliged to 
answer, “No, Mother; 9 * and Mother, in her kind way, smiled and 
said, “Sister, I will begin a Novena to-day and will close it on 
the last day in May, and will you please put a flower on the altar 
each day for my intention? 99 This I cheerfully promised to do, 
and never after forgot our dear Mother Xavier when decorating 
the altars, especially around the Adoring Angels. 

— 4 — 

I have been always very much edified by what I have seen and 
heard of our dear Mother Xavier. Many of her instructions in 
the Novitiate are indelibly impressed on my mind. She was a liv¬ 
ing example of all she taught us in words—namely, the practice 
of our Holy Ride and the edification of all around us. “If you do 
not edify, you disedify,” she would say to us. 

-5- 

With regard to the Sisters with whom I became acquainted, I 
must say that, though they were in the greatest financial embar¬ 
rassments, I found them working hard, hopeful in God, and re¬ 
signed to His holy will. This was especially the case with Mother 
Xavier Ross. As to herself, she was pious, humble, modest, char¬ 
itable, diffident of her own opinions, and always consulting the 
proper persons in any important matter, whether it concerned 
herself or others. As a Superior, she was firm in maintaining dis¬ 
cipline, but mild in the manner of enforcing it, also in giving 
corrections and reprehensions. An offer was made to the Sisters 
to come to a diocese in the East and establish a school in a large 
and rich parish. At the same time some of the clergy were calling 
for Sisters to go West. Mother Xavier consulted me, as the Bishop 
was absent, and I, off-handed I may say, gave my opinion and 
said, “It seems to me God has destined you for the West.” And 
thus well-to-do parishes were refused, and poor and needy ones 
were accepted. 

In the monthly consultations she insisted that a Sister should 
not give her mere “impression”—i.e., should state her opinion, or 
vote on any subject with a good and solid reason only. “I think 
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so, and this is my reason,” was her great saying; so much for her 
fairness and justice. 2 


- 6 - 

Mother Xavier, first Superior of the Sisters of Charity of Leaven¬ 
worth, was a woman of remarkable qualities. Blessed with an en¬ 
lightened mind, and a strong will and a kind heart, she did and 
dared more for God’s honor and glory than is given to ordinary 
mortals to accomplish. When we take the circumstances into ac¬ 
count, and the materials with which she had to work on the bar¬ 
ren plains of Kansas forty years ago, we are filled with astonish¬ 
ment of the marvelous results. Such women are the salt of the 
earth. She was a “valiant woman” truly, and her name shall be 
in benediction in this Western land for ages yet to come! 8 

-7- 


St. Mary’s Academy 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
August 24, 1943 

Dear Sister Julia: 

I came in April, 1894, and spent most of the six months as a 
postulant in the basement taking charge of the men’s dining room, 
milk cellar, and helping in the kitchen. During this time I did 
not meet Mother Xavier at all, but while in charge of the milV 
cellar I made the butter and I always made a little print without 
salt in it. I always felt it an honor to make the little print for 
Mother. 

Sister Victoria waited on Mother and spoke in such a loving 
way of her that one listening would naturally grow in esteem of 
her. One thing Sister Victoria told me was that every week a boy 
from the Oiphans’ Home came over in a conveyance and took 
Mother Xavier to the Home to teach the orphan children Chris¬ 
tian Doctrine. She did this to keep alive the spirit of St. Vincent. 
Of course, I thought this wonderful that one who had lived so 
long as a Sister of Chanty would still use her waning strength in 
the service of the poor, especially the orphans. 
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I had received the habit October 28 and Mother Xavier gave 
me my retreat for that great event. I went to her room (a cur¬ 
tained off comer of what was then the Infirmary) and I sat be¬ 
side her while she translated the meditations from an old French 
book. She stressed the great difference between the world and the 
Religious life. She said “Today if you were seen on the grounds, 
you would be taken for one of the pupils of the school, but to¬ 
morrow all that will be changed. You will wear the habit of the 
Sisters of Charity and have embraced the life of sacrifice and 
service of the poor.” 

I enjoyed every minute of the hours with her. She did not seem 
to me like an old Sister but as one still full of the joy of living. 

The next morning after breakfast as I was going down stairs 
between the first and second floors I met her coming up. We 
stopped at the landing at the turn of the stairs and she asked me 
what name they gave me. I told her “Thecla.” She said “I am 
glad you have that name. I was reading the other day of a Sr. 
Thecla of St. Joseph’s Order and I thought, ‘we have no Sister 
of that name.’ Now don't let them call you ‘Tekla.’ If they do, 
tell them Mother Xavier said, T am not to be called Tekla but 
Thecla.’ Sound the h.” 

I never saw Mother again. I could never forget her and I have 
loved her very dearly all these years. I was on the mission when 
she died. The feast of St. Xavier has no meaning for me except 
that it is Mother Xavier’s feast day, and most of the time I re¬ 
call that to the Sisters where I live. 

I am very happy to know that at last our dear Mother is to 
be honored as she should be. 

I know, dear Sister, that this little bit will not give you any 
help but I have done my best. 

Sincerely, 
Sister Thecla 4 [Chance} 
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St. Francis Hospital 
Topeka, Kansas 
June 7, 1943 

Dear Sister Julia: 

After a lapse of many years, it is difficult to recall even in a 
brief way, the beautiful instructions which our dear and revered 
Mother Xavier Ross gave us in the novitiate. In March, 1887, 
when I entered the Novitiate, Mother Xavier was advanced in 
years, and though physically feeble, her mind was keen and alert. 
She impressed me as being a very holy soul. 

She came to the novitiate, once or twice a week to give us in¬ 
structions, which were occasionally omitted on account of her 
health. As nearly as I can recall, about the middle of my novitiate 
they were discontinued for the same reason, although Mother was 
able to assist at Mass and come to the refectory for some time 
afterwards. 

Mother Xavier emphasized the fact that in order to become 
good religious we should be exact observers of our Holy Ride 
on all points, not omitting the least. 

There were also many beautiful incidents related in connection 
with her instructions, but it seems to me they were all contained 
in what she said about the rule. 

I have always been grateful to our Lord for the privilege of 
having known Mother Xavier Ross. 

Sister Mary Ignatia 5 [Marksman] 
-9- 


St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
June 19, 1943 

Dear Sister Julia, 

. . . When I first met Mother Xavier in November, 1891, she 
was about sixty years my senior. To me she seemed to be a very 
old Sister. Hence, you may know that the gap in our ages pre¬ 
cluded that familiarity between us which might have given me 
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information regarding her early life. I revered her as an old Sister, 
as the foundress of our community, as a religious who had reached 
the heights of perfection and had intimate communings with our 
Lord; in fact, as one dead to the world, as one whose saintly 
character and achievements for the community aroused my ad¬ 
miration and made me look upon her as a model exemplar of a 
true Sister of Charity. 

All my ‘dealings with Mother Xavier were of a spiritual na¬ 
ture. She instructed the Novices once or twice a week in all points 
of the religious life. I still remember some of her instructions on 
the subject of Meditation, in which she explained both the Igna- 
tian method and that of St. Francis de Sales, the spiritual nosegay 
of the latter. She explained the rule in detail, covering its origin, 
development and adaptation to American conditions. 

She took great pains to make clear the practice and obligation 
of the vows. Of course, I have forgotten a lot. But I remember 
that she particularly stressed the vow of poverty in all its phases; 
regarding the necessity of obtaining permissions and of taking a 
personal and nice care of material things. She said we were 
founded for the care of the poor, especially for the sick and or¬ 
phans, and that our practice of poverty and care of the poor were 
inseparable. 

She gave me the impression that teaching was only secondary 
in our scheme and then only for the poor. She deprecated any 
ambition on the part of the Sisters to compete with the teaching 
orders in higher educational activities. Her ideal was that followed 
by St. Vincent’s Comette Sisters who did not teach schools out¬ 
side of their orphanages. 

It seemed to me that she was well versed in works of a spiritual 
nature. She read and studied spiritual books in French. An inci¬ 
dent makes me remember this. About the first time I attended her 
instructions she called on me to come up to the front of the little 
St. Vincent’s class room and write what she would dictate on the 
little blackboard. I was rather timid but I obeyed and wrote. I 
had a good Spencerian hand at the time and it seemed to suit 
her. After that she called on me frequently. Later when I was a 
novice she asked the Mistress of Novices, Sister Dominica, to per¬ 
mit me to go to her room for three or four hours a week to write 
her translation direct from French books. She did not write any 
English translations herself, but evidently had prepared orally 
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what she would dictate to me. I did not know what it was all 
about, and was not much interested, but I did my best. I often 
wonder what became of these translations. 

Anyhow I did not finish the work—went on a mission. I never 
heard whether anyone helped her later. 

Another incident I remember. I was waiting on table in the 
refectory where the narrow tables were arranged close to the four 
walls of the room with low benches outside on which the Sisters 
sat leaving an open court in the center which the Sisters faced. 
Mother Xavier was seated next the officers at one end. I was chas¬ 
ing around in the center seeing that each one was served. Mother 
Xavier caught my eye. I went over to her and in a loud whisper 
(she was deaf) which everyone could hear, she said, “Sister, do 
you know that we have a rule which states that we must avoid 
precipitancy in walking.” 

She gave me the retreats for the holy habit and my first vows, 
and all I remember about them may be summed up in her stress¬ 
ing the exact observance of the vows and of perseverance in our 
vocation. 

She spoke very slowly, enunciating each syllable clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly. She never hurried anything in those days. Her voice was 
of low quality, rather husky and demanded attention. Her piercing 
black eyes gave me the impression that she saw and interpreted 
every action. The older Sisters held her in high esteem. The su¬ 
periors, I know Mother M. Peter did, consulted her about com¬ 
munity affairs. ... 

When I think of her little room partitioned off from the old 
infirmary, I recall the lines of Gerald Griffin’s Poem, “A Sister of 
Charity”—Her down bed, a pallet,—her trinket, a bead; her bright 
light, one taper, that served her to read, etc. I do not recall the 
exact words, but they seem to express what I remember of her. . . . 

I will certainly appreciate something well written and authentic 
about our revered foundress. 

Wishing you every success, and with sincere good wishes to you 
and all my old friends at home, I am 

Your devoted 
Sister M. Syra® [Keiley] 
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Tribute from the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky, on 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Leavenworth Foun¬ 
dation. 7 


Nazareth your mother rejoices 
On these glorious Jubilee days, 

As she joins with the myriad voices 
That pour forth their anthem of praise 
To God for the graces and blessings 
He has showered on you through the years; 

In labors and hardships and sorrows 

He has helped you to smile through your tears. 

Bright diamonds now sparkle around you, 
They were only rough stones as you trod 
Via Crucis with feet tom and bleeding 
Close, close to your Saviour and God. 

But patience and prayer, self-denial, 

Have worn them so smooth and so bright 
That they shine in this dark world of sorrow 
As stars in the heavens at night. 

There was work for the Master awaiting 
Hearts and hands in the land of the West; 
God’s providence guided your footsteps 
As you heeded His loving behest. 

Keep on ever spreading His Kingdom 
And lead precious souls to His love, 

Till hope shall be lost in fruition 
And we meet in the mansions above. 
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APPENDIX D 


Other Source Material 
-il- 


St. Louis Univ., 
Sept. 24, *69 

[to Father Van Gorp] 

Rev. and dear Father, 

I reached home this morning and found your letter on my table 
of the 16th inst. The Sisters five in number, accompanied by a 
young Lady, who plays the organ and piano, left Leavenworth 
yesterday. They were all in good health and spirits. I have no 
doubt the choice will please you and give satisfaction to the good 
people of Helena. The Mother assures me, it was the very best 
choice she could make. ... On my part I have done the best I 
could to make the trip comfortable to the good Sisters. I gave to 
them four hundred and seventy dollars as a charity, which will 
not be brought in account to your reverence with the only obliga¬ 
tion to pray for the benefactors in Omaha. I obtained tickets 
for the little colony—Should more money be needed for the trip, 
I left order with Rev. Mr. Curtis and Mr. Cretin to make all 
necessary advances to the Sisters and send me a draft for the 
amount. I do not expect that the amount will be great and shall 
let your Reverence know—should I be able to pay for the whole 
trip. I shall cheerfully do so—if not, I shall forward the [illegible 
word] balance to you. The Sisters will have a sleeping car till 
Corinne and will be well provided, I hope, with the necessary lit¬ 
tle provisions, and comforts they may need. . . . Dear Father, 
please give me all the news of the arrival of the Sisters, how you 
placed them, of the reception they received, of their future pros¬ 
pects. . . . 

P. J. DeSmet, S.J. 1 
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- 2 - 

Scpt. 30, *69 

To Father Van Gorp 
Rev. and dear Father: 

... I went to Leavenworth, partly on trial for my health and 
have found some relief, and partly to arrange matters and things 
for the departure of the Sisters for Montana—they are now on 
their way and may our Lord spare them and land them safely in 
Helena. I have paid their whole trip from alms I have obtained. 
They go in sleeping cars from Omaha to Corinne a distance of 
about 1000 miles, well provided with provisions and little nick- 
nacks for their comfort. They will have to stage the balance for 
about 400 miles. The colony of six Sisters, I am assured is a 
chosen one and I have no doubt will give you real satisfaction.— 
Pray for their safe arrival, and pray for me. . . . 

P. J. DeSmet, S.J. 2 


-3- 


To Father Jas. Bouchard 

... I returned, yesterday, from Omaha city, where I took a 
colony of six Sisters of Charity, originally of the Sisterhood of 
Loretto in Ky. The choice has been a very happy one—they are 
very zealous, and well qualified as teachers. I had the consolation 
to obtain the means for their long voyage to the City of Helena 
in Montana. I have acted on the earnest requests of good Fathers 
Grassi and Van Gorp. ... 

P. J. DeSmet, S.J. 3 


— 4 — 

St. Louis University 
Oct. 5, 1869 

To Father Van Gorp 
Rev. and dear Father: 

The Sisters are on their way and ere this will have arrived safe 
and in good health in Helena—we pray for them every day. 

I here give your Reverence a statement of the moneys I pro¬ 
cured them for their journey and all necessary comforts. 
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I paid them in green B 

from Omaha to Corinne .$470.00 

for six half fare rail tickets . 237.75 

Sleeping cars to Corinne . 32.00 

Cash to Mother Superior at her 

departure in Omaha . 67.00 

My own trip to Omaha from St. Louis 
and back home . 32.00 


Total amount expended for Sisters 838.75 


In the desire to help and assist your Reverence, in the estab¬ 
lishment of the good Sisters at Helena, and desirous to have a 
finger in that holy work, I make you a present of the whole 
amount. I am confident you will need the money you had laid by 
for the trip of the Sisters. They will stand in need of many things 
at their arrival—pray for the benefactors and do not forget . . . 

F e V e servus in Xto 
P. J. DeSmet, S.J. 4 


-5- 


St. Louis University 
Oct. 12, ’69 

{To Father Curtis] 

Rev. and Dear Father, 

I have received your kind favor of the 1st inst. your drafts 
have been presented to me and paid. I am very thankful to your 
Reverence and to Mr. Creighton for the part you have taken in 
the sending of the good Sisters to Helena. I hope their journey 
will have been propitious and that they will have arrived safe at 
their journey’s end. In order to aid the Fathers to place them 
comfortably in their new home, I have taken all the expenses on 
myself in this. I have been liberally assisted, by applying to char¬ 
itable friends. I hope all those who have been engaged in the 
good work will participate in its holy merits, for certainly, it is 
destined to do much good, in the distant territories of Montana 
and Idaho. On the 30th of Sept. F. Van Gorp wrote to me: “I 
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shall try to do my best, with the leading men of the stage com¬ 
pany, with respect to the transport from Corinne to Helena.” He 
will, no doubt, succeed—it has been done in proper tim e. . . . 

P. J. DeSmet, S.J.* 


- 6 - 


St. Louis University 
Oct. 18, ’69 

Rev. and Dear Father Van Gorp, 

I received your kind favor of the 8th inst. I am most happy to 
learn of the safe arrival of the good Sisters. I hope, they will 
answer your expectations, and no doubt, will be the means of 
doing much good in promoting the A.M.D.G. in Montana and 
Idaho. I recommended a careful selection to the Mother Superior 
in Leavenworth and I have all reasons to think that it has been 
well attended to—may the Lord bless them and prosper them in 
their holy undertaking. I shall give them a daily memento at 
Mass—please recommend me to their pious remembrances. 

My letter of the 5th inst., I hope, will have reached you, and 
serve as a receipt of all the traveling expenses etc. incurred for 
the Sisters, amounting in all to $838.75—on this sum I obtained 
in alms $520. I have added the balance from my own fund, with 
permission of my Superior. I guessed at your situation—the money 
you kept in reserve for the Sisters 9 voyage will be much needed, 
to supply the immediate wants of the new convent—you may on 
all occasions, openly write to me how you are situated and send 
your orders—they will be supplied as far as lays in my power. . . . 

P. J. DeSmet, S J • 


- 7 - 


Nov. 10, 1869 

Mon tres cher Paul: 

. . . Ses Religieuses, de qui je vous ai parle dans ma derniere 
lettre (Oct. 7) qui ont beaucoup prie pour vous et Augusta, sont 
arrivees, sans accident, a leur destination. Elies ont ete recues, avec 
la plus vif enthusiasme, par les habitants du nouveau temtoire 
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de Montana sans distinction de culte, et ils se sont empresses a 
confier aux Soeurs leurs jeunes filles; en sorte, que le nouvel 
etablissement est deja en pleines operation. 11 se trouve a Helena, 
qui contient .environ sept mille habitants. . . . 

P. J. DeSmet, S.J. 7 


- 8 - 


St. Louis University 
Nov. 26, ’69 

Rev. Dear Father Corbett, 

I just received a letter from Sister Xavier Ross, concerning the 
property of the Sisters in Montana; “to be made out, by deeds, 
in the name of the community”—I herein send you my answer to 
the Rev. Mother. I w[ish you] to write, without delay, to F. Van 
Gorp on [the] subject and include the letter of Mother Ross. 
Please read my answer and hand it over, if you approve of it, and 
let me know any observaftions] you will please to make, or any 
doubts tha[t] may arise concerning the affair of property. I have 
been under the persuasion, all along that whatever the Sisters 
build, buy and pay for or from alms obtained, belongs to them 
and they must have deeds for it. Is there any trouble on that score 
in Montana? Please let me know. . . . 


P. J. DeSmet, S.J. 8 


-9- 


St. Louis U. 
Nov. 26, ’69 

Rev. and Dear Father [Van Gorp,] 


Your letter of the 14th reached me last evening. I am happy 
to learn that the Sisters’ school and convent are progressing and 
that the former will soon be in operation and with all apparent 
success. ... I forward to your Rev. the enclosed letter of Mother 
Xavier Ross. I entertain not the least doubt about the reasonable 
request, in regard to the property acquired for the establishment— 
the sooner it will be done, the better, to obviate all difficulties, 
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which may, hereafter take place, should a VP be appointed who 
holds opposite views—such cases do exist—for instance, the Arch¬ 
bishop of California was desirous to seize the property of our F.F. 
in San Francisco, if it had been in his power. The Sisters are in 
a new district and desire to obviate all possible trouble, on that 
score, in the beginning of [line missing] you will help them to 
that effect, and please let me know, without delay, what has been 
done. 

P. J. DeSmet, S J.» 
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Nov. 30, 9 69 

[Letter to de Coster] 

Dear Sir and worthy friend: 

. . . Our Fathers, on the Missions of the Rocky Mts have ear¬ 
nestly besought me to procure for them a colony of Nuns, to con¬ 
duct an Academy, for the young Ladies of Montana and in course 
of time to take charge of an Orphanage and hospital. To start 
the establishment of such a Catholic Institution, our Fathers freely 
made over their own resident, [rcc] Considering the length of the jour¬ 
ney the Sisters had to perform from Leavenworth City in Kansas, 
to Helena in Montana, not less than 1600 miles—I judged it safest 
to forestall the approaching winter—and with my Superior’s ap¬ 
probation, I put my mind to the good work at once. Success at¬ 
tended my endeavor. A colony of Sisters, (six in number) chosen 
from a community of seventy Religious, offered themselves and 
proceeded with me, as far as Omaha, an important city, con¬ 
nected by railroad with Chicago and San Francisco. There they 
entered the cars of the Pacific Railroad. After seeing to their com¬ 
forts and recommending them to the special attention of the con¬ 
ductor, they left, to pursue their course to Corinne, city, in Utah 
Territory, where a stagecoach, with six horses was to take them 
to their destination at Helena. This coach runs the 500 miles in 
36 hours. I have learned since, by private letters and from the 
newspapers that the good Sisters, accomplished the journey, safe 
and sound, and were welcomed without distinction of creed, by 
the citizens of Helena. Deo Gratias! Already their establishment 
is in full working order, and let us hope, that year by year, other 
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religious houses may arise under the shadow of these savage but 
picturesque Rocky Mountains, to answer the growing wants of 
those two vast new Territories, Idaho and Montana. . . . 

P. J. DeSmet 10 
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st. Louis U. 
Feb. 23, ’70 

Rev. and Dear Father [Corbett] 

I received your Reverence’s letter, in which you speak “of mak¬ 
ing an endeavour, to obtain a loan for the good Sisters in Leaven¬ 
worth, to the amount of some $80,000 at the lowest rate of in¬ 
terest possible.” 

As your Reverence fully knows, according to our holy Rules, 
I may not enter into such affairs, without full authorization from 
the Superior and even with his permission and my own good will, 
I could not obtain such a loan in St. Louis under less than 10 
per cent—as also the house could not pass as a security. These 
ladies, being well known in Leavenworth, will, there easier obtain 
it, than in St. Louis. 

Pray for me. ... 

R ce V servus in Xto 
P. J. DeSmet, S.J. 11 
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Notes from the Copybook of Maggie Curry, pupil of Mother 
Xavier Ross, student at St. Mary’s, 1861-1865. 

ORDER OF THE DAY 



[Evidently a retreat schedule] 

5 o’clock 

Rising 

5 Ya 

Meditation 

6 'A 

Mass and examen and meditation 

7 

Breakfast 

8 

Free Time 

8 y a 

Spiritual Reading (Imitation one chapter) 

9 

Free time 
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Preparation for meditation 
Meditation 

Examen of meditation 
Lecture 
Dinner 

Recreation in silence 
Beads and rule 
Free time 
Conference 
Free time 
Meditation 

Examen of meditation 
Supper 

Preparation for meditation 

SOCIAL VIRTUE 

This is something for all. Everyone ought to try to be sociable 
and agreeable and kind to everyone especially those who are away 
from home and among strangers* for they feel sad and lonely, but 
if they meet with kindness they soon feel at home and their lone¬ 
liness vanishes. I like a sociable person; such persons are always 
loved and respected, let them be where they may, among the Rich 
or the Poor. Let us all try to be sociable and kind, that we may 
be loved and respected by all. 

Written by Maggie Curry. 

OTHER COMPOSITION TITLES 


954 

10 

11 

1154 

12 

12# 

1/4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6/4 

7/2 


Spring 

On the Beauty of a Good Disposition 
Honesty and Truth 
True Friendship 

The Use We Ought to Make of Our Studies 

On Sociability 

On Accomplishments 

On Scipio Amelianus 

Demosthenes 

Knowledge Is Power 

On Force of Example 

The Immortality of the Soul 
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Mound City, 
July 25th, 1863 


Dear Sister Xavier, 

I am almost afraid to undertake this letter, for I fear you will 
criticize it closely. I know you are particular. It seems so long since 
I have heard from you that I fear you have forgotten me entirely. 
And Annie and I have had fine times since we came home—we feel 
free as birds, our minds are entirely relieved from all care. I will 
return to my studies fresh and vigorous in September.' We have a 
ride on horseback, every evening, which you know all young folks 
like. I never saw Annie so full of mischief as she is now. You know 
how she used to cut up her shines at school, they were nothing in 
comparison with what she does now. As for Annie returning to 
her studies I have my doubts. She is perfectly infatuated with a 
rich Old Bachelor of Mound City. She may give me all the credit 
if she gets him, for if I had not prevailed on her coming home 
with me, she would never had the pleasure of being an Old 
“Batches” wife. I must stop writing about Annie—she is blushing 
up to her ears now, (when this great event takes place we will 
be sure to send you a card and a piece of the cake). I will write 
something about myself, as I have not written much. I am as 
happy as I ever expect to be. My parents and Sisters are so kind 
and loving, I never appreciated being at home among all the 
“loved ones” until since I have been at school, although the Sisters 
were so kind to me, while I was with them. I missed my Mother. I 
will have to close for this time, as it is about time to get supper, 
and I take the pleasure of getting it. I wish you could come and 
take tea with us this evening. I would have something nice. I know 
you like nice things. If I keep on writing I will have late supper 
though. Hoping this may find you in good health, I close. Write 
to me soon, and tell me how you are getting along. 
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From your loving pupil, 
Maggie Gurry. 
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Curriculum for the opening of St. Vincent’s Academy, 

Helena, Montana, January 9, 1870. 12 

Preparatory Course: Orthography, Reading, Writing—plain and 
ornamental. Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic. 

Intermediate: Rhetoric and Criticism; Ancient and Modem His¬ 
tory; Natural Philosophy, Prose and Poetical Composition, Physi¬ 
ology, Algebra, and Bookkeeping, Astronomy with the use of the 
globes. 

Scientific: Moral Philosophy, Intellectual Philosophy, Elocution, 
Mythology, Chemistry, Botany. The language at each one’s option. 

Ornamental Department: Drawing, Painting, Plain and Orna¬ 
mental Needle Work and Zephyr Work taught in all their varieties. 

Music: Vocal and Instrumental, Taught on Piano, Organ, and 
Guitar. No extra charge for vocal music. 
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Nashville, 
Nov. 2nd, 1841. 

Dear Mother Catherine [Spalding] 

I reached home on the Saturday week after I had the pleasure 
of seeing you, in good health and much delighted as you may 
easily imagine, to meet my affectionate children: you have seen 
the amount of my reception; it will serve as an example for the 
diocese of Bardstown on some future occasion. 

Your intention to make an establishment in Tennessee is noised 
abroad to a great extent and has excited great interest and I have 
every reason to believe that an establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity would be generously patronized. Several fine farms from 
one to five miles distant from Nashville have been offered for sale; 
if you could prevail on Father Hazeltine or some other good judge 
of this matter to call and see these farms, he would probably be 
able to select one that would suit you; it will be necessary to come 
soon, as most of them will be sold at auction if not disposed of at 
private sale. 

Be kind enough to write me and let me know what is your deci¬ 
sion on this subject, I hope you will not disappoint us. 
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Two days after reaching home, I received a letter from an 
English lady of the order of St. Francis, whom I saw in Holland 
and invited to come with me, she readily assented but could not 
obtain leave from her Superior, she tells me that she has since 
obtained permission and that a colony will come over and establish 
themselves in my Diocese; it remains with you to decide what 
shall be my reply to this letter; if you can give the necessary supply 
for my Diocese, I shall be happy not to be obliged to look further 
for it, and I must add that I greatly prefer having some of our 
own country. I wish you to understand distinctly that I am under 
no obligation to the ladies above mentioned as my invitation was 
not accepted when made, and consequently there can be no indeli¬ 
cacy on your part in deciding to accept my invitation; I wish to 
hear from you as soon as convenient in order that I may know 
what to say to my lady in Holland. 

I have had an offer from another part of Kentucky not far 
from you, but the authority under which they live are [«<?} too com¬ 
plicated and their rule has been so often changed that I fear neither 
they nor I should be able to understand it. 

Please remember me kindly to Rev. Mr. Hazeltine and accept 
for yourself and community my benediction together with my best 
wishes for your prosperity. 

I am 
Madam, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Richard Pius, 
Bishop of Nashville. 

P.S. There are some valuable houses and lots for sale in the city, 
should you prefer that to the country. 18 
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Nashville, 
Dec. 15th, 1841. 

Dear Mother Catherine [Spalding] 

Your long expected and much esteemed favor of the 3rd ult 
came to hand last evening, which I hasten to acknowledge. 

I am greatly gratified to learn that you have resolved on estab- 
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lishing a branch of your institution among us, and I must beg it 
as a favor that it be done as soon as possible; I think it would be 
better to establish yourselves first in the city, and begin with a day 
school and you will then have an opportunity of making future 
arrangements with more precision and if possible I would wish you 
to begin at latest in the spring; the people are demanding your 
presence on all sides and I would like to see them gratified whilst 
they are in the humor, they are disgusted with the want of discip¬ 
line in the female institute of this city which others will patronize 
for want of a better, is declining [sic] and could you come soon you 
could be in time to rescue the disaffected of that institute. I hope 
you will be able to come in the Spring, if so you would do well to 
rent a house, which should be attended to very soon, get some good 
judge of these matters to come and procure you one, the sooner 
the better, you could also make an establishment at Memphis 
where they are very anxious to have you establish. 

Be kind enough to give this matter as early attention as possible 
and let me know the result. I am so frequently asked when you 
are coming, that I am wearied with giving them the same indefinite 
answer; 1 don't know . 

I am glad you consulted the Bishop on this matter, as I would 
wish everything to be done with as much peace as the nature of 
the case will admit. 

If I had time I would beg your indulgence for the imperfect 
scrawl I send you and would tell you how much I was hurried 
etc., but you do not need such apology and the goodness of your 
heart will easily pardon the errors I have committed. 

I recommend myself and my poor diocese to the pious prayers 
of your community. 

With sentiments of high esteem, 
I am sincerely, 
Richard Pius, 
Bishop. 14 
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Nashville, 
Oct. 6th, 1843. 

Dear Mother Catherine [Spalding] 

Your much esteemed favor by Mr. Maguire has been duly 
received. I am much gratified in finding that you are disposed to 
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come into the most important part of my proposition, that of 
helping us to pay for a house for the Sisters, and am glad to have 
it in my power to inform you that all the objections made on your 
part against the house, location, etc., of Judge Grundy, have been 
obviated by our having purchased another house. 

Some two months ago Mr. Stephenson pointed out to me a 
house which he thought would suit the Sisters, which house was 
to be sold on a certain day to the highest bidder; during your visit 
here I did not think of informing you about this, for indeed during 
my illness my mind was in a state of bewilderment that deprived 
me of the pleasure of saying many things to you, which I have 
much reason to regret, however more of this when we meet. 

The day after I wrote you was the time appointed for the sale 
of this house and Mr. Stephenson, thro his anxiety to render the 
Sisters every possible assistance, applied to me to know whether 
he should bid for it, assuring me at the same time that it was one 
of the best houses in the town for the Sisters, and that it could 
be had, as he thought on good terms. I told him without hesitation 
to bid for it, which he did and it was knocked off to him for 
$11,050, to be paid in one, two and three years without interest. 

This house is about a hundred yards from the one which the 
Sisters first occupied, and about the same distance farther from 
the church, and is immediately on the street which passes in front 
of the church and between Judge Grundy’s and their former 
residence. 

The Sisters have got possession and are delighted with their new 
home, and even Sister Serena is convinced of its superiority over 
their former residence, although they thought before seeing it 
there was not one in Nashville that could equal it. 

I have had many offers to take it off my hands and it is the 
universal opinion that we have made a most excellent and cheap 
purchase. 

The first payment becomes due on the 25th of September next, 
at which time I sincerely hope you will be able to give us the assis¬ 
tance we ask. Mr. Conroy has kindly lent his name as our security, 
to whom and to Mr. Stephenson we shall never be able to be 
sufficiently grateful. 

My health is pretty well restored and all the rest are well. 

Allow me to thank you for the fine present you sent me. The 
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idea must have originated in the poverty of my robe de chambre, 
which you saw during my sickness. 

My compliments to F. Haseltine and all the community whom 
I constantly beg to pray for me. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Richard Pius Miles, 
Bp. Nashville 15 
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Nashville, 
February 3, 1852 

Dear Mother Frances, 

I have been a long time thinking of writing to you, but have 
deferred it lest I should give offense to some that might feel con¬ 
cerned; when I was last in Kentucky I heard from Sister Gabriella 
whom I saw in Louisville that you were in Union; had the river 
been navigable at that time I should have visited Evansville where 
I had business and should certainly have called on you on my way 
home. Since that time I have kept pretty close quarters as the 
winter has been so severe here I could hardly venture to put my 
nose out of doors. I saw also Sister Christina in Louisville and 
Sister Cornelia in Bardstown. We commenced our day school in 
September with thirty scholars which gradually increased to nearly 
sixty, which has been the general complement since, we are particu¬ 
larly blessed in seeing all our Catholic children in our school, 
many of whom were before in Protestant schools. Our Sisters are 
doing well, and seem cheerful and happy. On all Saints day, an 
election was held for superior or Sister Servant in which Sister 
Mary Vincent was elected to that office without a dissenting voice, 
thus our little band has succeeded beyond our most sanguine expec¬ 
tations, we only want a few more such spirits to bring us through 
triumphantly, this must however require some time as many who 
might be disposed to join them are disposed to wait in order to 
see whether the institution will succeed, since many have been the 
prophecies of its speedy downfall. The legislature have decided to 
give the buildings and grounds formerly occupied as the lunatic 
asylum for the city of Nashville for a hospital and this will be 
offered to the Sisters, or they will be appointed to take charge of 
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it, in this case, we could give employment to several more sisters, 
could you not send us some postulants. You are aware I suppose 
that St. Mary’s have been [sic*] purchased by Dr. Jennings, I have 
not been near it, since you left and have not seen it, but once, by 
accidently casting my eyes in that direction, which were soon 
turned in another direction. I would like to hear from you if no 
prohibition exists on that subject, in the meantime allow me to 
ask a share in your prayers, and assure you of my highest regards 
and esteem. Many blessings, 

Truly yours, 
Richard Pius Miles, 
Bishop of Nashville. 18 
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Sisters residing at the Motherhouse in 1864. 17 


Mother M. Vincent 
Sister Xavia 
Sister Johanna 
Sister Ignatia 
Sister Vincentia 
Sister Ann 
Sister M. Baptist 
Sister M. Catherine 
Sister Stanislaus 
Sister Louisa 
Sister Aloysia 
Sister Gertrude 
Sister Josephine 
Sister Julia 
Sister Placida 
Sister Bridget 


Sister M. Francis 
Sister Rosalia 
Sister M. Joseph 
Sister M. Ursulie 
Sister M. Paule 
Sister M. Austin 
Sister Agnes 

Sister M. Teresa (absent) 
Sister Frances Xavia (absent) 
Sister Gabriella 
Sister Martha 
Sister Antonia 
Sister Bemardine 
Sister Cornelia 
Sister Eugenia 
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Research has not revealed to what order Sister Olympia be¬ 
longed. The following orders were established in Cincinnati at the 
time of Mother Xavier Ross* conversion, but none has a record 
of a Sister Olympia: Sisters of Mercy; Sisters of the Poor of St. 
Francis; Sisters of Charity of Mount St. Joseph, Ohio; Sisters of 
St. Dominic. 
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6 Nazareth Archives, Letter Book, Vol. 6, p. 80. 

7 The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity 3 s Directory for the Year 
(Bissextile) of Our Lord 1852 (Baltimore: Fielding Lucas, Jr., 1852), 
8 Buckner, History, p. 26. 

9 Archives of the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, Mother Xavier Note¬ 
books. 


6. GOD GIVES THE INCREASE 

Buckner, History, p. 27. 

2 Jane Thomas, Old Days in Nashville (Nashville: Publishing House of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1897), pp. 196-204. 
mid., p. 203. 

4 Buckner, History , p. 27. 

mid., p. 28. 

Statement by Sister M. Stephanie Elberg, personal interview. 

7 Buckner, History, pp. 28-29. 
mid., p. 30. 

9 Buckner, History, pp. 30-31. 

10 Wooldridge, op. cit., pp. 217-230. 

7. THE NASHVILLE STORY 

Buckner, History, pp. 25-26. 

2 Archives of St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., B7 No. 108. 
s Leavenworth Archives, Secretary’s File. 

4 Catholic Almanac, 1856, p. 164. 

5 Buckner, History, p. 32. 
mid., p. 33. 

7 V. F. O’Daniel, The Father of the Church in Tennessee (Washington, 
D.C.: The Dominicana, 1926), p. 533. 

^Buckner, History, p. 33. 

mid. 

10 Statement by Sister Petronella Barbaz, personal interview. 

11 John Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo. (St. 
Louis: Blackwell Wielandy Co., 1928), Vol. II, p. 32. 

12 Leavenworth Archives, Old Account Book. 

13 Buckner, History, p. 46. 

14 Rothensteiner, op. cit., p. 33. 
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15 Buckner, History, p. 44. 

16 E. Laveille, translated by Marian Lindsay, The Life of Father DeSmet, 
S, J. (New York: P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1915), p. 271. 

17 Chanoine‘ J. Garin, Notices biographiques sur Mgr . J. B. Miege, premier 
Vicaire Apostolique du Kansas et sur les pretres de la paroisse de Chevron 
(Savoie), (Moutiers: Imprimerie Cane Soeurs, Successeurs de Marc Cane, 
1896), p. 113. 

15 Statement by Mother Irene McGrath, personal interview. 

19 Sister Mary Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes Now Golden Dayes (Privately 
Printed, 1908), p. 27. 


8. “COME NORTH! 95 

1 Buckner, History , p. 46. 

Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 

Statement by Sister Florence Cloonan, personal interview. 

4 Buckner, History, p. 47. 

“Buckner, History, p. 47. 
mid., p. 47. 

7 J bid., p. 48. 

8 W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago: A. T. Andreas, 
1883), p. 427. 

Statement by Sister Antoinette Ireton, personal interview. 

10 Buckner, History, p. 50. 

I'lbid., p. 50. 

9. MARCHING INTO TOMORROW 

1 Buckner J History , p. 51. 

2 Ibid„ pp. 49-55. 

3 Leavenworth Private Archives, Old Record Book. 

4 Private Archives of the Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio, 
Council Notes and Register. 

“Buckner, History, p. 56. 

10. WITH KICKAPOO STREET 
THE DESTINATION 

1 Buckner, History, p. 56. 

Statement by Sister Vincent Marie Berry, personal interview. 

“Statement by Sister Cecilia Brenneisen, personal interview. 

4 Buckner, History, p. 57. 

^Ibid. 

mid., p. 56. 

Statement by Sister Florence Cloonan, personal interview. 
s Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes , p. 31. 
mid., p. 32. 
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10 Ibid., p. 42. 

uGarin, Notices Biographiques, p. 120. 
i 2 Leavenworth Private Archives, Old Record Book. 
ls Buckner, History, p. 60. 

14 Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes, p. 35. 

15 Statement by Sister M. Delphine Reinhardt, personal interview. 
16 Statement by Sister Faustina Jennings, personal interview. 

11. WHAT WAS THEIR HAPPINESS! 

!Buckner, History, p. 60. 

^Leavenworth Private Archives, Old Record Book. 
s Buckner, History, p. 62. 

4 Buckner, History, p. 63. 

5 Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes, p. 39. 

6 Statement by Sister M. Gertrude Barrett, personal interview. 
7 Buckner, History, p. 64. 

8 Leavenworth Private Archives, Old Record Book. 

9 Statement by Sister Vincent Marie Berry, personal interview. 
10 Leavenworth Private Archives, Mother Xavier Notebooks. 
nBuckner, Ye Olden Dayes, p. 45. 

12 Buckner, History, p. 68. 

12. BEHIND THE CURTAIN: DRAMA 

1 Leavenworth Daily Ledger, Oct. 25, 1859, p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 

s Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes, pp. 11-12. 

4 Cutler, History of Kansas, p. 423. 

^Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
6 Buckner, History, p. 66. 

7 Statement by Mary Topp Clark, personal interview. 

8 Buckner, History, p. 112. 
mid,, p. 113. 

i°Statement by Sister Cecilia Brenneisen, personal interview. 
^Statement by Sister Marie Dominic Senninger, personal interview. 
12 Statement by Sister Vincent Marie Berry, personal interview. 
13 Statement by Sister Florence Cloonan, personal interview. 
14 Statement by Sister M. Xavier Davy, personal interview. 

15 Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
16 From the novitiate notebook of Sister Lucy Reynolds. 

17 Statement by Sister M. Anthony Mueller, personal interview. 
18 Statement by Sister M. Xavier Davy, personal interview. 

19 Buckner, History, p. 211. 

20 Statement by Sister Vincent Marie Berry, personal interview. 
ai Buckner, History, p. 67. 
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13. “THE PEACEABLE HAD A 
VINEYARD” 

^■Statement by Sister M. Anacleta Flynn, personal interview. 

2 Garin, Notices Biographiques , p. 125. 
s Leavenworth Daily Ledger 3 Jan. 30, 1861. 

4 Garin, op. cit. 9 p. 129. 
c Buckner, History , p. 72. 

®Garin, op. cit. 9 p. 129. 

7 Buckner, History 9 p. 74. 

8 Statement by Mrs. H. M. Elberg, personal interview. 

9 Buckner, History 9 p. 75. 

10 Statement by Sister M. Delphine Reinhardt, personal interview. 
^Statement by Mary Topp Clark, personal interview. 

12 Leavenworth Archives, Mother Xavier Account Book. 

18 From the copybook of Maggie Curry. See Appendix, pp. 288-289, 292. 
13 From the copybook of Maggie Curry. See Appendix. 

14 Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
15 Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
16 Leavenworth Private Archives, Record of Elections. 


14. THE FOUNDRESS BUILDS A HOUSE 

Statement by Sister M. Rufina Jullien, personal interview. 

2 Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes 9 p. 34. 

s Statement by Sister M. Xavier Davy, personal interview. 

Statement by Sister M. Rufina Jullien, personal interview. 

6 Buckner, History , p. 292. 

Statement by Sister Dafrosa Skelly, personal interview. 

Statement by Mother M. Berchmans Cannon, personal interview. 
8 Buckner, History , p. 179. 

*lbid. 9 p. 188. 

™Ibid. 9 p. 197. 

“Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes 9 pp. 53-58. 

12 Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes , pp. 58-61. 

18 Statement by Sister M. Carmelita Harmon, personal interview. 
14 Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes, pp. 60-62. 

“Buckner, History , p. 161. 

“Statement by Mother M. Berchmans Cannon, personal interview. 
17 Buckner, History , p. 207. 

™Ibid. 9 p. 161. 

™Ibid. 9 p. 206. 

™Ibid. 9 p. 162. 

“Leavenworth Private Archives, Precious Letters. 

22 Buckner, History , p. 79. 
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15. NOT WITHOUT TRAVAIL 


1 Lcavcnworth Private Archives, Precious Letters. 

2 Statement by Sister Antoinette Ireton, personal interview. 

8 Buckner, History, p. 209. 

Statement by Sister M. Joseph Flynn, personal interview. 

5 Buckner, History, p. 213. 
mid ., p. 209. 

7 Garin, op . cit. s p. 73. 

8 Statement by Mary Topp Clark, personal interview. 

16. YET-THABOR CAME 

x Buckner, History, p. 163. 

2 Statement by Sister M. Xavier Davy, personal interview. 

Statement by Sister Cecilia Brenneisen, personal interview. 

4 Buckner, History, p. 164. 
mid., p. 164. 

6 Letter from Sister M. Pius and Sister M. Baptist, June 30, 1872. Se< 
Appendix, pp. 266-67. 

7 Buckner, History, pp. 164-165. 
mid., p. 165. 

9 Kansas Catholic, Vol. IX, No. 17, p. 2. 

10 Quoted in Buckner, History, p. 229. 

^Ibid., p. 230. 

12 Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes, p. 79. 

18 Buckner, History, p. 232. 

14 Statement by Sister Faustina Jennings, personal interview. 
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x Buckner, History, p. 121. 

2 Buckner, History, p. 122. 

8 Archives of the Society of Jesus, Provincial House, St. Louis, Missouri 
IX D 14, p. 14. 
mid,, p. 15. 
mid,, p. 25. 

6 L. B. Palladino, Indian and White in the Northwest, (Lancaster, Pa. 
Wickersham Pub. Co., 1922), p. 323. 

7 Archives of the Society of Jesus, op. cit., IX D 14, p. 42. Other letter 
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8 See Appendix, p. 291. 

9 Palladino, op. cit., p. 434. 

10 Statement by Sister M. Joseph Flynn, personal interview. 

^Statement by Sister M. Amelia Quinn, personal interview. 

12 Statement by Sister Faustina Jennings, personal interview. 

18 Statement by Sister Florence Cloonan, personal interview. 

14 Statement by Sister Faustina Jennings, personal interview. 
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18. ALL THE LAND MADE DESOLATE 


Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
Statement by Mr. William Doidge, personal interview. 
Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
♦Statement by Sister Sylveria King, personal interview. 
5 Leavenworth Private Archives, Letter file. 

6 Buckner, History, pp. 242-251. 

7 Ibid., p. 117. 

8 Ibid., p. 118. 

Statement by Mrs. Maggie Casey Walsh, personal interview. 
10 Buckner, History, p. 209. 

^Ibid., p. 210. 

12 Ibid ., p. 52. 

18 Statement by Mrs. Mary Topp Clark, personal interview. 
14 Buckner, History, p. 159. 

1B Buckner, History, p. 25. 

19. WHAT IS PAST IS PROLOGUE 

1 Statement by Mrs. Mary Topp Clark, personal interview. 
2 Quoted in Buckner, History, p. 495. 
mid., p. 292. 

♦Leavenworth Private Archives, Record Cards. 

Statement by Mrs. James Tackett, personal interview. 
a Buckner, History, pp. 371-374. 

7 Leavenworth Private Archives, Record Cards. 

8 Buckner, History, p. 293. 

Statement by Sister Angela Berry, personal interview. 
10 Statement by Sister Sylveria King, personal interview. 
11 Buckner, History, pp. 294-296. 

12 Statement by Sister Cecilia Brenneisen, personal interview. 


20. “THEY THAT INSTRUCT MANY 
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Statement by Sister Sylveria King, personal interview. 

Statement by Mother M. Berchmans Cannon, personal interview. 
8 Statement by Sister M. Anthony Mueller, personal interview. 
♦Statement by Sister M. Ida Murphy, personal interview. 

5 Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
6 Leavenworth Private Archives, Mother Xavier Notebooks. 

7 Statement by Sister M. Xavier Davy, personal interview. 
Statement by Sister Sylveria King, personal interview. 

9 Leavenworth Private Archives, Mother Xavier Notebooks. 
10 Statement by Sister M. Xavier Davy, personal interview. 
^Statement by Sister Henrietta Looney, personal interview. 
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12 Leavenworth Private Archives, Mother Xavier Notebooks. 
ls Statement by Mrs. Mary Ann O’Rourke DeTarr, personal interview. 
14 Statement by Sister Marie Dominic Senninger, personal interview. 
“Statement by Sister Lucy Reynolds, personal interview. 

16 Statement by Sister M. Amelia Quinn, personal interview. 

17 Statement by Sister Florence Cloonan, personal interview. 

18 Card given to Sister Julia Gilmore by Sister Faustina Jennings. 
19 Statement by Sister M. Anthony Mueller, personal interview. 
2°Notebook of Sister Lucy Reynolds. 

21 Statement by Sister M. Xavier Davy, personal interview. 
22 Leavenworth Private Archives, Mother Xavier Notebooks. 

2S Statement by Sister Marie Dominic Senninger, personal interview. 
24 Statement by Sister Florence Cloonan, personal interview. 

25 Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 
26 Statement by Sister M. Joseph Flynn, personal interview. 

27 Statement by Sister Cecilia Brenneisen, personal interview. 

28 Statement by Sister M. Ida Murphy, personal interview. 
29 Leavenworth Private Archives, Mother Xavier Notebooks. 

80 Statement by Sister Rosemary Berry, personal interview. 

81 Statement by Sister Marie Dominic Senninger, personal interview. 
S2 Statement by Sister M. Anacleta Flynn, personal interview. 
8S Leavenworth Private Archives, Mother Xavier Notebooks. 

84 Statement by Sister Cecilia Brenneisen, personal interview. 
86 Leavenworth Private Archives, Precious Letters. 

86 Leavenworth Archives. General File. 

87 Quoted in Buckner, History, p. 406. 

21. SHADOWS RETIRE 

1 Buckner, Ye Olden Dayes, p. 94. 

2 Buckner, History, p. 41. 

8 Letter from Sister M. Syra Keiley, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Deer Lodge, 
Montana, June 19, 1943, See Appendix, pp. 274-76. 

Statement by Sister M. Simeon Harrington, personal interview. 
Statement by Sister Bernard Mary McAuliffe, personal interview. 
•Statement by Sister M. Fidelis Rettinger, personal interview. 

7 Quoted in Buckner, History, p. 493. 

Statement by Sister Cecilia Brenneisen, personal interview. 
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APPENDIX 

A 

^Mother Xavier usually called the Academy “Munt St. Mary’s.” The 
charter title is St. Mary’s. 

2 Letters 1-11 are quoted in Buckner, History, pp. 220-236. 

^Original in Leavenworth Archives, Secretary’s File. 

^Copybook and letters to Maggie Gurry are in the possession of her 
mother, Mrs. John Dalton, Manhattan, Kansas. 

B 

1 A11 letters in Appendix B in Leavenworth Private Archives, Precious 
Letters. 

C 

2 The first four tributes are quoted in Buckner, History, pp. 40-43. The 
names of the writers are omitted in the text, hence, lost to posterity. 

2 Rev. Ignatius Panken, S.J., quoted in Buckner, History, pp. 42-43. 
a Rev. Thomas Kinsella, quoted in Buckner, History, p. 497. 

^Original in Leavenworth Archives, Secretary’s File. 
c Original in Leavenworth Archives, Secretary’s File. 

6 Original in Leavenworth Archives, Secretary’s File. 

7 Written by Sister Mary de Lourdes Macklin, Motherhouse, Nazareth, 
Kentucky. 

D 

1 Original in Archives Missouri Province, Society of Jesus, IX D 14, p. 14. 

mid., p. 16. 

^Ibid., p. 18. 
mid., p. 24. 
mid. 
mid. 

mid.,. IX D 15, p. 3. 
mid., IX D 14, p. 42. 
mid., p. 43. 

“Ibid., IX D 15, p. 18. 

11 Ibid IX D 14. 

“Helena Gazette, January 9, 1870. 

18 Nazareth Archives, Letter Book, Vol. 3, p. 29. 

■“Ibid., p. 29. 

“Ibid., p. 35. 

“Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 80. 

17 From the Notebook of Maggie Gurry. 
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